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THE IRON AGE 


n good beehive practice, 1000 tons of Connellsville 
coal makes 630 tons of furnace and foundry coke— 
and nothing else but smoke and dirt. 


o-day the KOPPERS OVEN plant of the Seaboard 

By-Product Coke Company at Jersey Cicy, N. J., pro- 

duces from every 1000 tons of coal— 

660 tons of high grade furnace and foundry coke 
AND 


50 tons of coke breeze, used as boiler fuel. 
10,000 gallons coal tar for industrial uses. 
2,000 gallons benzol for chemical uses and motor 
fuel. 
400 gallons toluol for high explosives. 
26,000 lbs. ammonium sulphate for fertilizer. 
6,000,000 cu. ft. of coal gas for domestic uses. 


he coking of 1000 tons of coal in by-product ovens 
produces an amount of surplus gas equal to that pro- 
duced as water gas by 120 tons of coal and 24,000 
gallons of gas oil; an amount of ammonium sulphate 
sufficient to fertilize 2000 acres of corn, wheat or cot- 
ton; sufficient toluol to produce 5200 lbs. oF 2.741. 
or enough for 8600—3” shells; sufficient benzol to 
run a motor car 15,000 miles. | 


AND CONSERVE OUR COAL SUPPLY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Builders of By-Product Coke Plants 
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MAKE BY-PRODUCT COKE—USE BY-PRODUCT COKE 
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Hollow Steel Axles and Safety First 


More Accurate 


FEW years ago 
grain size and 
structure of steel 


came into consideration 
by those manufacturing 
products on a commer- 
cial basis. Previous to 
that time, the microscope was used chiefly as an 
aid to the technical study of metals. 

The demand for steel in large quantities where 
greater strength is necessary has meant also a 
greater strength of supporting materials. For ex- 
ample, locomotive parts have reached a maximum 
size to keep pace with added speed and carrying 
power. The first step was change in design to meet 
the revised loads, and each year locomotive driving 
axles have become larger and larger until a new 
danger has confronted us. Larger axles meant 
larger billets and working still farther toward the 
source, the ingot size has had to be increased. Thus 
we have had more danger with the larger ingot in 
respect to piping and imperfections. While the 
larger ingot is desirable where proper molds and 
mill working is practiced, one must consider plenty 
of discard and enough reduction in hammering the 
billet to forging size. 





Driving Axle Bored Out 
12 In 


*Secretary, Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Heat 
Possible Insuring Relatively Stronger 
Axles—Experience of One Railroad 


BY JULIAN POLLAK’ 


Treatment 


We must admit that 
this is a commercial age 
and large tonnage is the 
slogan of every mill su- 
perintendent. An ingot 
is hurried through the 
blooming mill with in- 
sufficient discard; the forging looks sound and the 
test stands up. The inspector has stamped his ap- 
proval on the material and the axle goes into 
service. Everyone connected with the series of 
operations has been honest, conscientious and con- 
vinced that the axle is satisfactory. In service af- 
ter months of travel there is an accident due to a 
broken axle—a wreck—perhaps loss of life or maybe 
great damage to property, resulting in a tremen- 
dous expense to the railroad. 

After investigation, the usual tests show proper 
chemical as well as physical results in “certain lo- 
cations” of the steel. The practical man will pro- 
nounce it “an old break,” but the microscope will 
have a different story to tell. It will show a pipe, 
insufficient discard, unequal] and improper heating, 
slag spots or segregation. 

The greatest trouble comes from improper heat- 
ing in forging. We therefore have two of the most 
common causes for failure—piping and poor heat- 
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Through 


Same Showing 


Boring 


Pipe 





Oil in the Quenching Tank from the Oil Bath Shown in One of the Other Illustrations, Is Pumped Through a Series of Pipes 


to This Cooling Reservoir 160 Ft 
is maintained at the 


Is Circulated 
The 


Distant and 
proper temperature 


Through Coils Underneath the Water 
water 


In this way the oi) bath 


reservoir is part of the fire protection system 
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Vertical Furnace for He 


ing. These are the fundamentals, and although 
care is taken, still axles will break. Many people 


criticize the manufacturer and many engineers re- 
vise the specifications, but a careful reasoning will 


show that by analyzing failures, trouble can be 
greatly avoided. 


First, find the pipe. This can be done by look- 


» Heating Furnaces | "nder Thermostatic 
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es and Guns Oil is the fuel used 

ing into the steel; in other words, get on the inside 
of the axle and see if it is sound. It is purely a 
mechanical operation brought about by hollow bor- 
ing. The center or core of a forged axle is an- 
alogous to the appendix in the human system. It is 
not a necessary part and if removed, eliminates a 
possible danger. If an axle is piped, constant work- 


Control Used for heat treating axles and other forgings 
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ing frequently reduces the piping to a minimum. 
Irregular flaws start and through vibration they 
gradually grow until the fracture becomes so large 
internally that the axle breaks. Hollow boring re- 
moves the soft core, the bad portion of the metal, 
and if, through internal inspection, the poor metal 
or pipe is not removed the axle should be scrapped. 

A pane of glass with a clean bullet hole in it 
will remain sound around the hole, while a glass 
with a ragged, irregular crack will spread until 
the pane develops fractures that spread and cause 
the pane to collapse. The same principal is true of 
a piped axle. By hollow boring a clean hole through 
the center of a forging, it will cleanse the steel of 
slight irregularities and if the pipe is ragged, in- 
ternal inspection will soon show the danger of at- 
tempting to use it—‘“there is a chance for the in- 
spector to see the inside.” 

Removing the center, even if the core is per- 
fectly sound, reduces the strength but little be- 
cause the portions removed are too near the center 
to add to the power of 
the axle in resisting 
twisting. The strength 
of a circular forging is 
proportional to the cube 
of its diameter so that 
boring a hole the size of 


half its diameter only 
reduces its torsional 
strength 61, per cent, 


while the weight of the 
hollow forging is 25 per 
less than the solid 
one. This means less 
weight to pay for as 
well as less to carry. 
Improper heating 
was mentioned as the 
other evil and cause of 
failure. In a forge shop 
it is a hard task to pre- 
vent overheating as 
well as under heating. 
Overheating and large 
grain size weaken steel 
and take much of its 
life. This is an age of 
heat treatment both of 
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with pyrometers intelligently checked has overcome 
the grave danger of overheating and destroying the 
strength so valuable to good steel. Oil quenching 
or quenching in a medium other than water gives 
the desired structure, and when properly annealed 
results in strength and physical qualities capable of 
carrying required loads and resisting fatigue. A 
quenching medium must be uniform in temperature, 
so that a modern heat treatment plant for large 
work has almost as much apparatus underground 
as is visible. Heat treatment of large steels is a 
study—it is an experience, and those who super- 
ficially handle it are not reliable. 

The proof of the advantage of hollow boring and 
heat treating locomotive parts is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures of a certain railroad covering ma- 
terial furnished, which has been in actual service 
for the years 1914, 1915, 1916 and 1917. Of 2495 
driving axles in actual service, there have been 
two defective; of 4655 crank pins and crank axles, 
there have been reported seven crank axles and 10 
crank pins as having 
failed in service. Of the 
crank pins four showed 
by investigation that the 
failure was not due to 
the steel or the heat 
treatment, but to some 
unaccounted - for shock 
or faulty design. Of the 
913 engine truck axles 
there were no failures 
at all. These figures 
were taken from actual 
service tests. 

The principle of hol- 
low boring, and subse- 
quent heat treating to 
increase the strength 
after hollow boring, not 
only holds true in loco- 
motive parts, but in 
spindles for lathes, pis- 
tons for stationary en- 
gines, rotor shafts, as 
well as ship forgings 
and many other parts 
where continuous ser- 
vice and great strain is 


alloy as well as plain Mushroom Holder Containing Gun Slides Ready to Be required. 

art ‘ ‘ Quenched in an Oil Bath. The holder can handle eight pieces : ‘ 
carbon steels. Heat at a time and is adaptable for gun slides, guns or locomotive And SO a h 3) | l oO W 
treated automobile #xles. The concrete lined pit, just back of the oil bath, con- bored, heat-treated axle 

a tains a pump for circulating oil to the cooling reservoir, shown s 

parts, guns, piston rods, on the first page means safety. Hollow 
axles and other parts boring enables one to 
too numerous to mention are specified by those well look inside and to prepare the steel for uniform 
versed in physical properties of steels. Heat treat- heating and cooling both from the inner wall as 
ment refines the grain, increases the strength and well as the outer side. Heat treatment adds 


elastic limit, as well as the elongation and reduction 
of area. It also removes forging strains and gives 
that uniformity of heating and cooling so much 
sought after by those who understand. 

A few years ago there was much carelessness 
in the application of heat treatment. Poor steel 
was water quenched and, because the tests in most 
cases were very satisfactory, the manufacturer felt 
that he had discovered how to make bad steel good. 
In reality he had set up internal cracks which 
caused numerous failures and much damage. Water 
quenched solid steel set back heat treatment of 
axles five years. The railroads became skeptical 
and fearful of its use. 

Proper heat treatment today, by those who had 
the courage to continue against many obstacles and 
discouragement, has become an accepted demand. 
The correct furnace handied with care and equipped 


strength and overcomes poor heating in mechanical 
working. It has caused a halt to the increased size 
that axles were being designed for and has given 
us less weight to carry on our locomotives and ¢ars. 


American Iron and Steel Institute 


The fourteenth general meeting of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute will be held at the Waldorf 
Astoria, New York, Friday and Saturday, May 24 and 
25. Detailed announcement of the program will be made 
later. A business meeting for the election 
directors to serve for the next three years will be held 
Monday, May 6, at the office of the Institute, 61 Broad 
way. 


of seven 


order 
The 


Fuel Administrator Garfield has issued an 
dealing with the production of enameled ware. 
reduction in this case is 50 per cent. 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Senate Adopts Important Amendment to the 
Overman Bill 


WASHINGTON, April 30.—A radical reorganization of 
the aircraft production program has been instituted by 
the Secretary of War, and will be worked out in detail 
under legislation initiated by the Senate. The centrali- 
zation of authority is to be the keynote of the much- 
needed reform, and John D. Ryan, the well-known 
financier, railroad man and copper magnate, of New 
York and Montana, has been chosen to direct the pro- 
duction of aircraft and auxiliaries. While an effort 
is being made to continue the existence of a number 
of the various more or less independent boards and 
commissions having to do with aviation, apparently for 
the purpose of “saving the faces” of certain officials 
who have not been able to meet the expectations of the 
public in speeding up the production of aircraft, Mr. 
Ryan will be clothed with supreme authority, subject 
only to the approval of the Secretary of War and of the 
President, to work out the problem of production in his 
own way. The Senate wrote into the Overman bill 
unanimously the proposal of Senator Wadsworth 
authorizing the President to delegate to a single execu- 
tive agency or officer all power and appropriations for 
aircraft production. The bill was passed to-day. 

A new division of military aeronautics has been cre- 
ated which will be in charge of Brig.-Gen. William 
L. Kenly, who has recently returned from France, 
where he had charge of aviation under General Pershing. 
He is a colonel of field artillery in the regular army, 
and has made a special study of artillery work in con- 
nection with aircraft. He will now have charge of 
training aviators and managing the aircraft plans when 
they have been produced. 

Maj.-Gen. George O. Squier, chief signal officer, 
heretofore in charge of aeronautical work, will here- 
after confine himself exclusively to his work as the 
head of the signal corps, it being an essential feature 
of the plan upon which the reorganization has been 
made that aircraft production and management shall 
be divorced from the routine work of the signal corps 
for the period of the war. 


Ryan Succeeds Coffin 


As head of the Aircraft Production Board Mr. Ryan 
will relieve Howard E. Coffin, who will remain a mem- 
ber of the board, the functions of which, however, have 
been substantially curtailed until its capacity is purely 
advisory. The joint councils heretofore held between 
the signal corps and the Aircraft Production Board will 
be discontinued and Mr. Ryan will proceed with full 
authority and with absolute independence except in so 
far as he may desire technical assistance and advice. 

Mr. Ryan’s appointment and the accompanying re- 
organization have been largely influenced by Mr. Stet- 
tinius and Assistant Secretary of War Crowell, who for 
some time have been impressed with the necessity for 
treating the aircraft production program in the same 
manner as the shipbuilding program has been treated 
through the appointment of Mr. Schwab as director 
general clothed with supreme authority and undivided 
responsibility. The work of the Aircraft Production 
Board in all departments except that of research and 
technical development has been a signal disappointment. 
It is difficult to fix the responsibility for the breakdown 
of the aircraft production program. There has been 
such a division of authority that no one can be said to 
have been in a position to direct the work and without 
a single authority there cannot, of course, be an un- 
divided responsibility. This is the basic weakness that 
has characterized so many departments of our war work. 


The Wadsworth Amendment 


While the action of the Secretary of War in selecting 
Mr. Ryan for this important work is approved by the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, several members 
of that committee are convinced that it will not be 
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possible for the new air chief to work out the production 
program successfully without legislation which shall 
specifically clothe him with certain authority and shall 
repeal restrictions imposed by the law passed last sum- 
mer creating the aircraft board and providing for its 
maintenance. To meet the situation Senator Wads- 
worth of New York, a leading member of the Military 
Committee, introduced the amendment to the Overman 
bill above referred to. 

In urging this amendment in the Senate during the 
past week Mr. Wadsworth made a notable speech, in 
the course of which he said: 


Upon examination of the announcement just made of the 
proposed reorganization of the aircraft program it will be 
found that John D. Ryan, while placed at the head of a 
division of the War Department whose business it will be to 
supervise the production of aircraft and aircraft materials, 
is, by virtue of his position as a chief of division, subordinate 
to the assistant secretaries of war and to the Secretary of 
War himself; and that the great problem of the production 
of aircraft and airplane engines, even under the admirable 
step in advance taken by the President, is still subordinate 
to the Secretary of War, and still subordinate to his as- 
sistants, as I read the order; and Mr. Ryan's position will 
not be that of a strong, independent, single-headed executive 

Furthermore, as I look upon it, unless some such amend- 
ment as I have proposed is adopted, either in a separate bill 
or as an amendment to the Overman bill—and I thought this 
was an opportune time to propose this legislation—unless 
some such amendment is adopted, as I understand the stat- 
utes, Mr. Ryan, as Chief of the Division of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, will not be clothed with the power of making contracts 
and spending money, for he does not occupy an office au- 
thorized by an act of Congress to expend money, and for 
whose support appropriations have been made 

I am convinced that unless we put this program in the 
hands of the ablest man we can find in the United States— 
and it may very well be that no better man can be found 
than Mr. Ryan—and at the same time give him all the scope 
and power necessary to make the decisions himself, without 
reference to any one else—except, of course, the resident 
of the United States—we will jeopardize the prompt progress 
of this work 

The amendment that I have offered adds to the Overman 
bill this additional power to be placed in the hands of the 
President, not the Secretary of War, by which he can create 
a separate and distinct executive agency, if he sees fit—I 
leave it to him—and clothe that agency with all the power 
and jurisdiction over the manufacture and production of an 
air fleet that he thinks that agency should possess, and at 
the same time authorizes him to transfer to that agency any 
or all appropriations heretofore made for the manufacture of 
airplanes, airplane engines and aircraft equipment. 


Mr. Ryan, the new director of aircraft production, is 
in Washington looking over the field of his new work, 
but has not yet outlined the reorganization which it is 
understood he contemplates. It is said that he con- 
siders that more progress has been made in reaching 
quantity production for motors than in any other de- 
partment of the work. Large contracts for Liberty, 
Rolls-Royce and other motors have been placed and 
quantity production is now being obtained in a dozen 
or more plants. Details of these contracts are with- 
held for military reasons, but it is understood that the 
new director will favor greater publicity in the future. 

W. L. C. 


New Installations of Booth-Hall Electric 
Furnaces 


Contracts have recently been placed with the Booth- 
Hall Co., 565 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago, for 
the following units: 


A 2-ton furnace for the Monroe Steel Casting Co., Monroe, 
Mich., which is at present operating a single-phase electric 
furnace which will be replaced by the new unit. 

A 2-ton furnace for the New England Steel Casting Co., 
a new steel foundry, which will be located at Springfield, 
Mass. 

A 2-ton furnace for the Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., 
Clintonville, Wis., which is installing a new steel foundry 
to produce castings for trucks for the United States Govern- 
ment. The output of this company has been hampered by 
inability to secure sufficient quantities of steel castings. 


The installation of these 3 furnaces will bring the 
total of this type in the United States to 7. 
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Crane for Gun Jacket Shrinking Shop 


The largest electric traveling crane ever built, hav- 
ing a capacity of 430 net tons, has just been completed 
for the Government by the Alliance Machine Co., Al- 
liance, Ohio, and is being installed at the Washington 
Navy Yard. This is a gun hoist crane specially de- 
signed to meet special requirements for shrinking 
jackets. A trolley construction of a special type was 
required because of the heavy load to be handled and 
the wide variations in the hoisting and lowering speeds. 

The crane has two independent trolleys. The main 
trolley has a single hoist with a capacity of 300 gross 
tons. The auxiliary hoist has a capacity of 80 gross 
tons, and on the auxiliary trolley is a second auxiliary 
hoist with a capacity of 5 gross tons. The span of the 
crane is 90 ft. 4 in. The crane rail is 100 ft. above 
the floor level, and it is designed for lifting from a pit 
20 ft. below the floor level, making its total lift 120 ft. 
For general handling work in the same building two 
Alliance cranes will be installed beneath on a runway 
30 ft. above the floor level. These will be similar in 
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The Main Hoist Is Designed to Lift 300 Gross Tons at a 
and allows the center of the eye to reach the level of the crane rails. 
There are two rails on each 


trucks of four wheels each 
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This requirement necessitated specially designed break- 
ing and control apparatus. 

The main trolley trucks are carried on four rails, 
the two rails on each side being on 24-in. centers. The 
truck is supported on sixteen wheels, four at each 
corner. The trolley trucks are designed to oscillate in 
all directions in order to take care of any deflection 
caused under the load. The bridge drive is similarly 
constructed to take care of a deflection and oscillation 
on the runway. The runway was built to meet special 
requirements, and has two rails on each side. The 
crane is supported on thirty-two 30-in. wheels, eight 
under each corner, two in each corner being driven. 
The bridge is driven by two independent motors, one 
on the outside of each girder. The auxiliary trolley 


has four wheels which run on the two inside rails on 
the main trolley track. The cross travel of the main 
trolley is only 51 ft., that being all that is required for 
the work of the main hoist. 

The hoisting and lowering speed of the main hoist 
with full load is 12% ft. per minute, and the cross 
travel of the main trolley is 45 ft. per minute. 


The 








0 IEE ics cucoen 
100 kal to Floor 


300 GrossTons 


Per Min. The main trolley has two drums 
The main trolley rides on four rails with four 


side of crane runway and the crane is supported on 32 wheels 


eight under each corner 


design, and with the same capacity with the exception 
that the 5-ton auxiliary hoist will not be provided on the 
auxiliary trolley. 

The size of this crane is indicated by the fact that 
for shipping it sixteen cars were required. The main 


hook block is 12 ft. in height and weighs 37 tons. The 
auxiliary hook block is 8 ft. in height. The span of 


the main trolley is 18 ft. The distance from the rail to 
the top of the crane is 21 ft. The drums are 71 in. in 
diameter, on the main trolley, and 46 in. in diameter 
on the auxiliary trolley. 

The main trolley has two drums, two sets of gearing, 
and two motors for operating the main hoist. In order 
to provide the lift required and at the same time to 
keep the height of the runway down to a minimum, it 
was necessary to so design the crane that the center 
of the eye in the hook block could be raised to the 
height of the top of the rail. This was accomplished by 
having two drums, one on each side of the trolley, and 
the sheaves at the top of the trolley so that the lower 
blocks would come up practically against the top 
sheaves which are supported on the trolley. The main 
hoist motors are geared together so that one or both 
will carry the load, and the crane will not be put out 
of commission should one motor become disabled. 

The 5-ton auxiliary hoist on the auxiliary trolley 
has a speed variation of 2 to 45 ft. per minute. This 
wide speed range is obtained by means of an electri- 
cally operated magnetic clutch which changes the gear 
ratio from 22 to 1. The gear box is located on the 
intermediate driving shaft. The hoist is arranged so 
that it may be lowered as little as % in. at a time. 


speed of the main hoist on the auxiliary trolley is 24 
ft. per minute, and that of the auxiliary hoist on this 
trolley, as stated, is 2 to 45 ft. per minute. The cross 
travel of the auxiliary trolley is 40 ft. per minute and 
the speed of the bridge 50 ft. per minute. The main 
hoist is operated by two 200-hp. motors; the main trol- 
ley cross travel by an 80-hp. motor; the main hoist on 
the auxiliary trolley by a 100-hp. motor; the auxiliary 
hoist on the auxiliary trolley by a 30-hp. motor; the - 
auxiliary trolley cross travel by a 30-hp. motor, and the 
bridge by two 50-hp. motors. All hoisting operations 
have magnetic dynamic control. Other motions are 
magnetically controlled. 

The main hoist block has sheaves on both sides of 
the center of equilibrium in order that the hook will be 
lifted in an absolutely vertical line. The hook is an 
eye forging, this design being provided to meet the re 
quirements. 


A Line of Special High-Speed Reamers 


The Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, has placed 
a special type of high-speed reamer on the market. It 
is of the inserted cutter type and consists of a series 
of high-speed steel inserted in an alloy steel body and 
united to it by a special process upon which a patent 
has been granted. Altogether 21 different types of 
reamers are made, including all of the standard styles 
as well as the expansion variety. 


The Liberty Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, plans to place 
its new tin plate plant in operation May 6. 











Large Increase in Shipbuilding Proposed 


Plans for Next Year Set a Mark Far Above 


That for 1918 — Director 


General Schwab 


Makes Important Decision—Needs of the Army 


WASHINGTON, April 30.—Director General Schwab’s 
second week’s incumbency of his new post has been 
signalized by a highly important decision with respect 
to the shipbuilding program for 1919. Mr. Schwab 
had been in office hardly an hour before he decided to 
increase production during 1918 to the maximum by 
employing the most up-to-date engineering methods, 
but the program for next year did not immediately re- 
ceive his attention. On April 24, however, at a meeting 
attended by Chairman Hurley of the Shipping Board, 
Vice-President Piez and Director General Schwab of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, P. A. S. Franklin of the 
International Ship Control Committee, Major General 
Goethals, Quartermaster General of the Army, and sev- 
eral production and transportation experts, it was de- 
cided to set a mark for 1919 fully 100 per cent in ad- 
vance of the output for 1918. The exact figure which 
it is hoped to reach has not been made public for the 
reason that it has some military significance, but indi- 
vidual members of the shipping board have privately 
expressed the opinion that with the enormous increase 
in facilities acquired during 1918 it will be practicable 
to turn out no less than 8,000,000 tons of shipping next 
year. 

Estimates of the construc*ion in 1919 putting the 
figure at 10,000,000 tons, which have appeared in the 
daily press, are regarded by conservative members of 
the board as too optimistic, and it goes without saying 
that if 8,000,000 tons can be added to the American 
merchant marine next year, the most sanguine hopes of 
everyone interested in the shipbuilding program will 
be fully realized. Of this output, 6,000,000 tons would 
be of steel, involving the use of 2,000,000 tons of plates. 


England Is Interested 


The big revival of interest in the work of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation that has resulted from Mr. 
Schwab’s appointment as director general is not con- 
fined to this country. English and Canadian officials 
are manifesting much curiosity to learn the extent to 
which the industry can be galvanized into unprecedented 
activity through the efforts of a single man, and at the 
conference referred to this interest was manifested by 
Sir Cunnop Guthrie, the British member of the Inter- 
national Ship Control Committee. The American pro- 
gram is counted upon greatly to surpass the output of 
the British yards during 1918, although Canada will 
supplement the product of Great Britain with a very 
substantial amount of tonnage. No country in the 
world has ever in a single year built anything approxi- 
mating the output for this year at which Mr. Schwab 
is now aiming and which will be enormously exceeded 
in 1919. 

A feature of the conference of April 24 was the 
presentation of an elaborate paper prepared by Mr. 
Franklin showing the number, type, tonnage, and char- 
acteristics of vessels which, in his opinion, should be in- 
cluded in the building program. Mr. Franklin is in 
position to speak with authority on this phase of the 
subject. It is his function as chairman of the Inter- 
national Ship Control Committee to supervise the oper- 
ation of all the vessels that have been commandeered 
or otherwise acquired by the Government and he is 
therefore familiar with the advantages, as well as the 
shortcomings, of every type of vessel now in hand as 
viewed from the standpoint of their usefulness for war 
purposes. Mr. Schwab has been anxious to ascertain 
the type of ships most urgently needed and the service 
for which they are destined in order that he may con- 
centrate his efforts upon the particular line of construc- 
tion that will be most helpful in providing transports 
and auxiliaries for getting our armed forces to Europe 


and backing them up with food and war supplies. Mr. 
l'ranklin included a very interesting category of vessels 
by types, but for obvious military reasons this has not 
been made public. 


War Department Requirements 


Mr. Franklin’s paper was supplemented by an esti- 
mate prepared by General Goethals on behalf of the 
War Department showing by months the number of 
ships that will be required in 1918 for transportation 
purposes, their respective speeds and the dates when 
they will be needed. General Goethals especially empha- 
sized the desirability of increasin& the number of troop 
transports because of the Department’s decision to ex- 
pedite the forwarding of soldiers to France as much as 
possible, and he also drew attention to the desirability 
of increasing their speed to the utmost, pointing out 
that an 18-knot ship can make two round trips in the 
time required for a 9-knot vessel to perform the same 
service. Terminal facilities have already been prepared 
in France to permit maximum speed in unloading, and 
War Department experts claim that this work, which 
has now been practically completed, will vastly increase 
the efficiency of the transport service. 


Mr. Schwab’s Note of Warning 


Mr. Schwab manifested the greatest interest in the 
statements made by Mr. Franklin and General Goethals, 
but he sounded a note of warning with respect to a 
number of suggestions made concerning changes in ves- 
sels now under way. As an expert in quantity produc- 
tion, Mr. Schwab is keenly alive to the value of stand- 
ardization and has had ample opportunity to observe 
the disastrous effects of radical changes in design made 
after plants have been fitted up for maximum output. 
The new director general detailed to the conference the 
experience of the Bethlehem plant following the en- 
trance of the United States into the war, when it be- 
came necessary to change over a large part of its equip- 
ment in order to make guns, shells and other war mate- 
rial on United States Army designs. The equipment 
had all been standardized in accordance with British 
specifications and could have proceeded at peak produc- 
tion for the United States but for the necessity of mak- 
ing many important changes to meet United States 
Army standards. Mr. Schwab was assured that the 
board would insist upon no changes not approved by him 
and that the entire building program as heretofore de- 
cided upon would be carried through except as to such 
minor modifications ass might commend themselves to 
his judgment. 

The time from the laying of the keel of a big steel 
ship to its launching has now been reduced to 55 work- 
ing days, according to an announcement of the Ship- 
ping Board. A telegram received by the board from 
the Skinner & Eddy Co., Seattle, says that its 8,800- 
ton cargo steamship West Lianga has been successfully 
launched just 55 working days from the time of the lay- 
ing of her keel. The telegram adds “our workmen 
are so jubilant that they say we will go one better be- 
fore summer is over.” 


Chairman Hurley’s Congratulations 


Chairman Hurley promptly wired the following reply: 


The United States Shipping Board wishes to express to 
your workmen first our sincere appreciation for their great 
effort and then to you and the Skinner & Eddy Co. for the 
pace you have set in the launching of steel ships. In a few 
months you have demonstrated to the shipbuilding world 
that with efficient workmen and efficient management Amer- 
ica can build ships faster than any country in the world 
You have created a spirit of friendly rivalry and competition 
which is going to be most helpful to our entire shipbuilding 
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program. For your information I wish to say that a promi- 
nent Atlantic coast shipyard laid a keel about 14 days ago 


and is endeavoring to beat your record in launching a steel 
ship. We are proud of your men and proud of your record 
and we know that with the energy and punch you have put 
into your work other shipyards will have a hard time to 
equal it. Mr. Schwab is delighted at your success and wishes 
to express his sincere appreciation to each and every work- 
man and to your management for their great patriotic efforts 
in breaking all records to date of launching a steel ship. 

The Seattle, the first of the new freighters built by 
the Skinner & Eddy Co., was launched 64 days after keel 
laying. The company recently delivered the 8,800-ton 
freighter Ossineke in 107 days from the time her keel 
was laid. The West Lianga, which is expected to be 
ready for service at Seattle on May 30, is a sister ship 
to the Seattle, Absaroka and Ossineke. This vessel is 
of the 8,800-ton deadweight type, being 410 ft. 5% in. 
long, breadth 54 ft., 29 ft. 9 in. deep, and speed approxi- 
mately 10% knots. 

From many yards there is a marked acceleration of 
America’s shipbuilding program. During the week end- 
ing April 22, there were two deliveries and six launch- 
ings, totaling 59,200 tons. 


Canada Is Ambitious 


Canada has entered upon an ambitious program of 
shipbuilding as the result of the decision of C. C. Ballan- 
tyne, Minister of Marine and Fisheries, to help meet 
the shortage of shipping in the Atlantic trade, accord- 
ing to a bulletin issued by the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. Plans have been made for the construction of 
a plant for rolling steel plates with an output sufficient 
to meet the demands of the shipyards of the Dominion 
for years to come. 

The Canadian Government will obtain supplies of 
plates and angles necessary for this steel construction 
program from the United States. This is made possible 
by the efforts of the United States Government, the War 
Purchasing Commission, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Already orders have been placed in this country 
for 80,000 tons of steel for ship construction. The same 
prices prevail as are paid for the same materials by the 
United States Government. 

The new steel plate plant will be erected at an ex- 
penditure of from three to five million dollars, and will 
be ready for operation in from 15 to 18 months. The 
plant is being built by the Dominion Iron & Steel Co., 
and is receiving no direct financial aid from the Govern- 
ment. WwW. L. C. 


Fuel for Coke-Oven Power 


The most economical method of obtaining power for 
coke-oven plant use, according to Samuel Stonier, man- 
ager of the coke ovens of the Talk o’ th’ Hill Colliery 
Co., England, in his presidential address before the 
western section of the Coke-Oven Managers’ Associa- 
tion at Crewe, England, on Dec. 8, is to use the inferior 
coal from about the colliery, mix it with the coke breeze 
and a requisite amount of slack and treat it in a modern 
producer, recovering the by-products and generating 
electricity from the gas or otherwise burning the gas 
under boilers. 

His experience has been that no special equipment 
for equalizing the composition of coke-oven gases is 
necessary for the successful operation of the gas en- 
gines using this gas. During five years’ operation 
without a gas holder or special arrangement of plant 
he did not find more than 5 per cent variation in 
calorific value. For the protection of the engines he 
said that cyanogen as well as sulphur should be re- 
moved from the gas, though in many cases this is not 
done. 


The Ideal Metal Co., Cincinnati, has been incorpor- 
ated with $25,000 capital stock and has leased a ware- 
house at 1212 West Liberty Street that will be fitted 
up for handling scrap metals. Louis J. Cantor is presi- 
dent of the company. 


The offices of the Latshaw Steel & Metal Products 
Corporation are now located at 261 Broadway, New 
York. 
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Machine for Caulking Gas Checks 


To perform the operation of caulking or peining gas 
checks in the base of 155-mm. shells, the High-Speed 
Hammer Co., Rochester, N. Y., has developed a new 
machine. The operation is completed in less than 30 
sec., and the force of the blow employed is controlled 
by a treadle. 

In operation the shell is first inserted in the machine 
and a combination burring and crimping tool is placed 
over the end as illustrated. This tool is revolved once 


or twice by the handles and the application of a slight 
pressure smooths off any burrs or sharp edges from 
the angular groove in the shell base, thus it is pointed 
out removing any projections that might cut through 
the gas check during the peining operation. The copper 
gas check is then placed in position and the crimping 





A Combination Burring and Crimping Tool Is Employed to 

Prepare the Shell Base for the Copper Gas Check and Crimp 

the Latter in Place ifter Which the Lead Wire Gasket Is 
Forced into Place by the Hammer Action of the Machine 


operation performed by a half turn of the tool, which is 
then removed. 


The lead wire gasket is next inserted and the 
machine started by depressing the treadle. This causes 
900 blows per min. to be struck, the force being 


regulated by the amount of pressure applied to the 
treadle. While this is being done the pein revolves 
slowly, thus caulking the lead into the angular groove 
and causing it to conform to the required angle. 


Following a successful campaign to raise a fund of 
$30,000 to establish a Milwaukee Industrial Bureau in 
Washington to keep Milwaukee manufacturers and 
business men in direct touch with Government business 
opportunities, headquarters were opened in the national 
capitol recently, in charge of Frank J. Schmitt. a 
building contractor, who was selected for the position of 
director of the bureau. 


The C. C. Limbocker Co., with offices in the David 
Whitney Building, Detroit, has been appointed general 
sales agent for the State of Michigan for the Worcester 
Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, Mass., on hot 
rolled strip steel. 


and cold- 











Serious War Problems Discussed 


Twentieth Convention of National Metal Trades Association 


Support Pledged to New War Labor Board and Payment of Excess Profits Taxes on 
Installment Plan Favored—Former President Taft Announces His War Creed— 
Alarming Development of Socialistic Party in the North West Described 
by President Barr of the National Founders’ Association 


N KEEPING with the times, the twentieth an- 

nual convention of the National Metal Traces 

Association, held last week at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, was primarily a war convention. A very 
large percentage of the 720 companies now members 
of this association are engaged in the production 
of machinery and allied products used in the war, 
and a considerable number are making munitions. 
Their deliberations, therefore, all tended toward the 
one object—how to be of the utmost help in winning 
the war. The new president, John W. O’Leary of 
Chicago, said that many slogans were being used, 
such as “Food will win the war’; “Buy Liberty 
bonds and help to win the war,” etc., but that the 
work which the manufacturers can do to win the 
war is to bring their output to the highest possible 
maximum. ‘“Production—and more production will 
win the war,” he said. 

A very unusual feature for a convention of this 
kind was witnessed at the opening session Wednes- 
day when addresses were made by Harry Lauder, 
the Scottish comedian, and Dr. George Adam, 
who attended Mr. Lauder on visits to the trenches 
in France. Mr. Lauder and Dr. Adam made war 
speeches which stirred the audience to great patri- 
otic fervor. Mr. Lauder told of some of his ex- 
periences at the front and gave unstinted praise to 
the wonderful heroism of the fighting men of the 
Allied countries. Dr. Adam said that the American 
people did not yet know what sacrifice meant and 
that we still have a long way to go before making 
the sacrifices whieh the Allied nations of Europe 
have made in defense of civilization. 


Mr. Lauder explained that the $5,000,000 fund, 
which he is raising, will be devoted to the care of 
maimed and wounded soldiers of Scotland and their 
families. At the conclusion of his talk, the conven- 
tion raised $7,000 as a contribution toward this 
fund, $1,000 being contributed from the associa- 
tion’s treasury and the remainder was made up by 
individual subscription. Secretary Sayre later pre- 
sented the check to Mr. Lauder. 

Ex-President William Howard Taft was the 
principal speaker at the convention banquet Thurs- 
day evening and made a most impressive address. 
Although he spoke at length, attention of the large 
audience never lagged for one instant and he was 
repeatedly interrupted by enthusiastic applause. He 
traced the history of Germany for many years, 
showing the causes of the present great war and the 
change that had come over the German people from 
the days when Carl Schurz and others, led a great 
revolutionary movement, until gradually the minds 
of the German people had become poisoned by the 
teachings of their false leaders. Now, he said, we 
need not try to deceive ourselves with the thought 
that we are fighting the Kaiser alone, for we are 
fighting him and the German people as at present 
constituted and we are going to keep on fighting un- 
til there is a knock-out blow. Then, he said, and not 
until then, will the Hohenzollerns be overthrown, for 
the dynasty cannot survive after a great defeat. The 
people will seek a scapegoat and will not have far 
to look. In conclusion, Judge Taft spoke earnestly 
in favor of raising an army of 5,000,000 men and 
announced his war creed. 


Pledges Support to War Labor Board 


The convention pledged the Association’s support to 
the report and the spirit of the recommendations of 
the National War Labor Board, deeming them to be of 
prime importance towards the efficient support of the 
patriotic defenders of the nation, and urged its several 
branches and members to make known their adhesion 
to the plan proposed as a demonstration of their prac- 
tical patriotism in these hours of national need, and 
it tendered the thanks of the Association to its retiring 
president, William H. Van Dervoort, for his patriotic 
co-operation in formulating this agreement between 
representatives of capital and labor, which the reso- 
lutions described as “so promising for the welfare of the 
nation in this time of war.” 

Another resolution, petitioned President Wilson, Sec- 
retary McAdoo and Congress to favorably consider the 
measures looking to the payment of income and excess 
profits taxes in installments instead of in one payment 
as now contemplated. 


The New Officers 


President, John W. O’Leary, Arthur J. O’Leary 
& Son Co., Chicago. 


First vice-president, Murray Shipley, Trailmobile 
Co., Cincinnati. 

Second vice-president, H. W. Hoyt, Great Lakes En- 
gineering Works, Detroit. 

Treasurer,*F. C. Caldwell, H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., 
Chicago. 

The following were elected councilors for two years: 
H. N. Covell, Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., Brooklyn; A. W. 
Foote, Foote-Burt Co., Cleveland; Paul C. DeWolf, 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I.; Herbert 
H. Rice, General Motors Corporation, Detroit; W. W. 
Coleman, Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, Wis.; A. E. 
Newton, Reed-Prentice Co., Worcester, Mass. The re- 
tiring president, W. H. Van Dervoort, Root & Van Der- 
voort Engineering Co., East Moline, Ill., was elected 
a councilor to fill the unexpired term of George D. 
Babcock, H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

The following councilors were elected a year ago for 
a term of two years: Jerome R. George, Morgan Con- 
struction Co., Worcester, Mass.; W. A. Layman, Wag- 
ner Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis; M. B. McLauthlin, 
George T. McLauthlin Co., Boston; George O. Rock- 
wood, Rockwood Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, and Justus H. 
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Schwacke, William Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 

W. H. Van Dervoort, the Root & Van Dervoort En- 
gineering Co., East Moline, Ill., president of the associa- 
tion, in the course of his annual address, said that in 
this critical hour of the nation’s history he believed 
there is no organization which can be of greater as- 
sistance than the National Metal Trades Association. 

“There remains to be cleared away,” he said, “the 
one great menace of our ultimate and complete success 
—labor controversies. That industry in this country 
should have been held back by more than 3,500 strikes, 
mostly in plants on war essentials, is a black spot on 
our nation’s history. 

“The fundamental policy declared by the Council of 
National Defense soon after our entry into the war, 
and reaffirmed by Secretary of Labor Wilson, that 
employers and employees in private industry should 
not attempt to take advantage of the abnormal condi- 
tions existing to change the standard which they were 
unable to change under normal conditions, was basic- 
ally sound. Had labor accepted it as did the employ- 
ers, this country would have been spared much of the 
industrial strife that has held back seriously the pro- 
duction so necessary 
to our winning of this 
war. 

“Realizing that the 
successful prosecution 
of this war must be 
based upon industrial 
peace at home, and 
firm in the belief that 
a common ground 
should be found upon 
which both employer 
and employee might 
stand for the rest of 
the war, Secretary 
Wilson, at the request 
of the President, re- 
cently called upon the 
National Industrial 
Conference Board as 
the representative of 
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respect. 


Judge Taft’s War Creed 


I believe the United States to be a country which 
is a fine model of the rule of the people, and that 
it has vindicated that rule by the results. 

I believe that the cause of the United States 
and the Allies in this war is a just one, that it 
makes for righteousness. 

I believe that the Kaiser and the Potsdam gang 
cannot make a treaty that we have any right to 


I believe that we do not discharge our duty to 
the world and our Allies until we fight this war 
through to a victory over Potsdam and Hohenzol- = ‘. UF capacity as 
lern and the German people as at present consti- 
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the closed non-union shop. It recognizes that in- 
alienable right of men to organize for lawful purposes. 
It prohibits coercive measures and all limitations on 
production. It recognizes the basic 8-hr. day only as 
required by existing laws and not in any sense as an 
economic measure. It declares for the maintenance 
of existing safeguards, the rights of women in indus- 

try and the right of all to receive a living wage. 
“The commission has provided for the necessary 
machinery for the administration of those principles 
in settlement of controversies. While this labor treaty 
can hardly be expected to entirely eliminate strikes, it 
is the belief that, backed by a strong public opinion 
and the moral influences of the better elements among 

employers and employees, it will become effective. 
“Thus briefly we have noted the conditions which 
make industrial peace at this time so necessary to the 
safety of the nation. You ask, what should the em- 
ployer and employee do to help win this war? There 
must be co-operation—real, unselfish co-operation— 
and an appreciation of what our boys at the front are 
enduring and what the interruption of the flow 
of supplies and equipment, the products of our fac- 
tories, means to them. 


No Employers or 
Employees 

“If it were pos- 
sible, the first thing I 
would suggest would 
be that all of us for- 
get that we are either 
employers or em- 
ployees. The employ- 
ers of this country are 
not at war as such, 
neither are the em- 
ployees. Our country 
is at war and the pri- 
mary interest of each 
of us in that war is 
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renege ett 


citizens of the United 
States. 


employers, and the tuted. “In reviewing the 
American Federation I believe that this country should devote all its work of the associa- 
of Labor as the rep- energies for the next three years to raising an tion, I feel that all 
resentatives of em- 


ployees, to each nomi- 
nate five representa- 
tives to constitute a 
commission for the 
formulation of prin- 
ciples and policies to 
govern in the adjust- 
ment of all labor dif- 
ficulties for the dura- 
tion of the war. This 
action was in direct line with the recommendation 
of the National Industrial Conference Board in its 
memorial to the National Council of Defense under date 
of Sept. 6, 1917. Each group was asked to select a 
sixth member as a representative of the public. The 
employers selected ex-President William H. Taft and 
the employees Frank P. Walsh, of Kansas City. 


equipment ; 


begin now. 


The Commission’s Struggles 


“For nearly a month, this commission struggled 
with the probiem in a sincere effort to bring about 
that patriotic co-operation so necessary if we are to 
succeed in this great conflict. They fully realized the 
necessity for industrial peace. Both sides found it 
necessary to modify their opinions in order that the em- 
ployers and employees might stand shoulder to shoulder 
in this fight for a common cause. 

“This agreement, while not conceding to labor all 
its cherished industrial convictions, nevertheless pre- 
serves to labor all it has accomplished. It condemns 
the strike and lockout as an un-American weapon in 
this our national hour of peril. It affirms the prin- 
ciple of the open-shop. It preserves the closed union 
shop where it already exists and by the same token 


army of 5,000,000 men and building the ships neces- 
sary to land that army in France with the necessary 


the expense of effort, 
time and money made 
by our members dur- 
ing the past 20 years 


And then I believe that this war will be won. of our existence has 
Finally, I believe that this preparation should 


been amply repaid in 
its efficient operation 
during the past few 
years of exceptional 
stress. I do not like 
to contemplate what 
would have been the result of the activities of the 
labor leaders throughout the country had it not been 
for the steadying influence of our association. Whole 
communities which were able to successfully defeat the 
unjust demands of the labor unions would have sur- 
rendered shop by shop, had they not been educated to 
realize that the only way to defeat the labor agitator 
was through organization and that every manufacturer 
in their lines was back of them morally and financially. 

“The open shop platform is one that can be sub- 
seribed to by every fair-minded American and is one 
that will endure. It is the very foundation of our Gov- 
ernment and at this critical hour the Government has 
come out openly for the open shop and has empha- 
tically renounced any suggestion of introducing the 
closed shop in plants doing Government work under 
cover of settling labor disputes. 


The Eight-Hour Day 


“The attitude of the association toward the 8-hr. 
day has not changed and we are still strongly opposed 
to its introduction in the shops of our members be- 
cause we believe, viewing the future as far as may be 
possible and apprehending the great industrial war 
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that will inevitably follow the present military war, 
that it is an economic mistake. The basic 8-hr. day, 
as now presented is in no sense a humanitarian move- 
ment or one to regulate hours of service, but is, as 
has been frequently pointed out, merely a wage meas- 
ure. Organized labor, which has been the most effec- 
tive agency in bringing the basic 8-hr. day to the front, 
has announced that this is but a partial consumma- 
tion of its program and is ‘but a step toward the 6-hr. 
day.’ We realize, however, that in particular locali- 
ties and in certain shops commandeered or controlled 
by Government authority, there may be compelling and 
imperative circumstances that’ might constrain some 
of our membership to adjust the standards of their 
working day to conform to the standards in their lo- 
calities brought about by war conditions, and that noth- 
ing shouid operate against the status of those members 
who are compelled to make such changes. It will be un- 
fortunate if the manufacturers who are compelled by 
our national necessity to adopt the so-called basic 8-hr. 
day are, after this war is over, placed in a position 
where they will be unable to meet the competition that 
is bound to follow. Those who have followed the 
preparations of our Allies for commercial supremacy 
after the war can not help but view with apprehension 
the many vital industrial changes that are taking 
place in our country at the present time and the grow- 
ing socialistic tendencies of labor unions. What was 
considered revolutionary in the extreme a few years 
ago is today viewed by the aggressive unions as con- 
servative. It is this tendency, aggravated 
and stimulated by our present national crisis, that is 
so alarming, and if the employers of this country do 
not speedily realize the duty which devolves upon them 
to educate their employees to the dangers which beset 
such a program, I am fearful of the disastrous results 
which will surely follow and which will, as always, work 
the greatest hardship on the workers themselves. 
slogan should be ‘Co-operate and educate.’ 


growing 


Our 


The Government’s Attitude 


“It is perhaps fitting at this time to review the at- 
titude taken by our Government on the labor question 
since we became involved in the war. Our country has 
always declared itself in favor of the open shop. It 
can take no other position, as it cannot distinguish 
between its own citizens on account of membership or 
non-membership in organizations within the state. This 
should be clearly announced on every conceivable occa- 
sion, so that the majority of the employees of this 
country who are not affiliated with organized labor 
will have it borne home to them that it is not necessary 
to carry a union card to work in either Government or 
private establishments. As is generally known, the 
Secretary of War, in pamphlet sent out by the Govern- 
ment entitled ‘Instructions to Bidders’ says: 

The Council of 
That the 
mutual 


National 
that 
agreement, or by 


Defense takes this position 


standards have been established by law, by 


custom, should not be changed at 
this time; that where either an emplover or 
under normal conditions to change the 


ards to their own liking, they 


an employee has 


been unable stand 


should not take 
the present abnormal conditions to « 
that 
not attempt to 


advantage of 
stablish new standards 


employers and employees in private 
take advantage of the 


conditions to chanre the 


industries hould 


existing abnorma 


standards which they were unablk 


to change under normal conditions 

In order to obviate any 
to the intent of this clause or the 
in insertine the same, the 
tractors be 
ment the 
gestion of 


misunderstandings with respect 
policy of the 
Secretary of War desires that 
fact 


Government has emphaticall 


Government 


advised of the that bv the foregoing state 


renounced ar sug 


introducing the ‘closed shop’ under cover of set 


tling disputes in plants doing Government work 


“The Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, in its 


report of Feb. 14, states: 
Selieving that in this national emergency past differ- 
ences between employers and employees must be forgotten 


in the common determination to produce the maximum pos 
sible number of ships, the board will not 
part of 


tween union and non-union 


tolerate any dis- 


crimination either on employers or employees be- 


men 


“Director General of Railroads McAdoo, in his 
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General Order No. 8, defining the Government’s atti- 
tude toward railroad employees, makes this particu- 
larly clear when he says: 

No discrimination will be made in the employment, re- 
tention or conditions of employment of employees because of 


membership or non-membership in labor organizations 


“It is enlightening to note that the pronounced at- 
titude of the Government on this important question at 
this time is simply a reiteration of the findings of the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Tribunal, appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in 1902, which are in part as follows: 


It is adjudged and awarded: That no person shall be 
refused employment or in any way discriminated against, on 
iccount of membership in any labor organization; and that 
there shall be no discrimination against or interference with 
iny employee who is not a member of any labor organiza 


tion 


“As well as recognized, these statements all confirm 
and ratify the principle for which this Association 
stands. This is the most important plank in our Dec- 
laration of Principles, adopted in 1901, or one year 
prior to the pronouncement of President Roosevelt’s 
commission. 

“It is the feeling of your national office that a 
great many strikes can be avoided if the manufactur- 
ers will only bring to the attention of their employees 
this expressed attitude of the Government in favor of 
the open shop. To those manufacturers who become 
involved in a labor difficulty and who should receive a 
visit from a Government mediator, resulting in the 
suggestion that the closed shops demands be granted, 
we would respectfully suggest that his attention be 
drawn to the open shop declarations referred to above. 


The Experience of England 


“England, with a 40 or 50 per cent organization in 
all trades, 80 to 90 per cent in the engineering trades 
and practically 100 per cent in the shipbuilding indus- 
try, after she became involved in the war was com- 
pelled to reject all union restrictions in order to supply 
her men at the front with the necessary supplies and 
equipment. 

“In this country, according to the statistics com- 
piled by the Government at the beginning of the war, 
it was found that 90 per cent of all the manufacturing 
establishments capable of producing munitions of war 
were run on an open shop basis. 

“With England’s example staring us in the face it 
is the duty of the manufacturers of this country to 
maintain their pre-war standards, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the National Council of De- 
fense, in order to secure the maximum output and pre- 
vent the resultant reduction in efficiency which follows 
closed shop conditions. Your Government is in favor 
of an open shop and you should keep constantly in mind 
that your continued running of an open shop is of the 
greatest assistance to your Government at this critical 
hour. 

“There can be no contradicting the fact that there 
is today a very great shortage of skilled labor in our 
lines and it has become necessary to use every means 
available to train men and women for mechanical pur- 
suits. This has meant a very material dilution, reduc- 
ing the percentage of highly skilled workmen employed 
in our industries to a very much lower point than ever 
before. Already many firms have introduced woman 
labor and are taking special steps toward training them 
in mechanical lines. Many women show quite as great 
an aptitude for machine work as the men and experience 
indicates that their training in this particular line of 
work is no more difficult. While we regret the neces- 
sity for bringing women into these activities, it is 
evident that should the war continue for any consid- 
erable period of time, the situation in this country will 
become as acute as in England and we will find hun- 
dreds of thousands of women engaged in the mechani- 
cal pursuits. 

“The formation of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board was almost providential. That great or- 
ganization, made up of 19 national manufacturing as- 
sociations, has become the recognized representative of 
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the employer. The activities of this board are directed 
toward investigation and the determination of facts 
underlying the important labor problems with which 
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we are confronted at the present time. It is engaged 
in continuous research work and should receive the 
full support of our Association.” 


Mr. Nicholson Makes Concrete Suggestions 


Edward K. Nicholson presented a paper entitled 
“Industrial Reactions,” in which he predicted condi- 
tions which are likely to obtain in industrial life after 
the war, with suggestions as to what should be done 
to meet them. He said in part: 

“Never has there been a more complete reversal of 
policy with regard to industrialism than during the 
past year. Think of the great attempts of Harriman 
and Hill to bring about a unification of transconti- 
nental railway conditions with the frustration by the 
Government and then think of the consolidations of all 
railway activities under one head. From a require- 
ment of isolation, the Government has developed a re- 
quirement of interchangeability; from enforced com- 
petition has come enforced combination. Of course the 
excuse is that it war emergency measure. This 
is not a valid excuse, it is only the recognition of the 
existence of an economic absurdity. Railroad control, 
food control, fuel control, price 
regulation, monopolistic enforce- 
ments, all carried to an extent 
beyond economic wisdom, but all 
a complete reversal of prior gov- 
ernmental theory and practice. 
The courts have universally up- 
held the position of the freedom 
of contract between the employer 
and the employee. During the 
past year, however, the Govern- 
ment has taken the position that 
while there is still the freedom to 
contract, in case of dispute the 
Government shall arbitrate the 
dispute and both parties should 
patriotically accept the results of 
the arbitration. 

“What will be the result? No 
one knows. How can the result 
be effected? That is what must 
be considered. It is with a great 
deal of timidity that I approach 
a discussion of this subject in the 


is a 


presence of the representatives 
of the strongest manufacturing 
concerns in this country, but I 


am going to make certain re- 
commendations which are the re- 
sult of economic studies, studies 
in the tendency of court decisions 
and legislation, and a recognition of some at least of the 
requirements which will result from conditions as they 
will probably exist after the war. It can be said fur- 
ther that these recommendations would not be made ex- 
cept to men of the ability and understanding of those 
who are before me, men who are wise enough to con- 
sider the future and sagacious enough not to be stam 
peded by remote possibilities. 

“One thought to which I wish to call your attention 
at this moment is that there need be no hope for a 
diminution of taxation for many years to come. Our 
enormous loans must be repaid, our pension lists will 
be incalculable, governmental expenses will remain un- 
precedented, assistance will probably have to be given 
by this Government to the rehabilitation of the dev- 
astated countries. The position of banker is usually 
eventually lucrative, but it will strain the resources of 
the banker country to meet the demands which will 
be put upon it. Look, therefore, toward increased, 
rather than decreased payments to your Government. 
This means scientific economies. A corollary to this 
is that to secure scientific economies, there must be 
immediate expenditures. 

“My suggestions, for I prefer to put them in the 
way of ‘suggestions’ than recommendations, follow: 

“1. That this association and the other associations 
affiliated with it, employ a staff of trained industrial 
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engineers who can make a thorough study of the busi- 
ness of the concerns who are members of the various 
associations and devise a simple, uniform, under- 
standable method of cost and productive accountancy, 
with the purpose of utilizing every resource of the con- 
cern to its ultimate and accomplish organization econo- 
mies. Doubtless a great many concerns already have 
this, and have expended large sums of money in perfect- 
ing it. General accountancy systems are all very sim- 
ilar, so that there would be no loss. At the same time, 
there could be a uniformity which would achieve re- 
sults. 

“2. Let a committee of the most capable, broad- 
minded, and industrially trusted members of this and 


affiliated associations be formed whose duties it shall 

be 
(a) to communicate with each member and learn whethe! 
there are possibilities of combination with other members 
producing the same, like or allied 


commodities for the purposes of 


conomies in purchasing, economies 


n production or economies in ad- 
ministration 


(b) Where uch 


found, to br 


possibilities are 
ne together such men 
bers and act as a board of adjust 
ment and advice to cause the con 
effected 


binations to be 


“I ean hear immediately the 
cry of fear as to the Sherman act, 
the Clayton act and the repressive 
and restraining attempts on the 


part of the legislatures and 
courts. These do not need to 
deter any such action. Resultant 


economies are the desires, not in- 
iquitous restraint of trade. There 
are no laws which prohibit rea- 
sonable development; and as The- 
odore Roosevelt said in an ad- 
dress delivered at Wheeling, W. 
Va., Sept. 6, 1902, ‘You can’t 
dam the current. You can build 
levees to keep the current within 
bounds and shape its direction. I 
think that is exactly what we can 
do in connection with these great 
corporations known as_ trusts. 
You cannot put a stop to, or re- 
verse, the industrial tendencies 
of the age, but you can control and regulate them 
and see they do no harm.’ Do not worry about re 
pressive or restraining legislation. So long as the 
development by combination is not carried to a point 
where the public is wrong, there need be no fear. 

“3. Let there be formed a board or committee to 
study intensively world trade conditions, world trade 
requirements, with sources of supply. Let this board 
have power to seek for contracts for future deliveries, 
and bring together those of you who can manufacture 
the commodities and those who need them. In order 
to develop American trade in foreign countries it will 
require American salesmanship backed by knowledge 
and by power; individual concerns are, except in the 
case of immense combinations, not sufficiently strong 
to enter into foreign trade difficulties, but syndicated 
resources would be. 

“4. Let there be a legislative committee to study 
tariff conditions; and be ready to advocate tariff legis- 
lation which will meet the effects of European labor 
conditions as they are bound to be after the close of 
the war. 

“5. Finally let there be an employment committee 
which shall study the question of labor over-turn, and 
attempt to devise methods by which this tremendously 
costly element of production may be largely eliminated. 

“While there is a tremendous amount to be said un- 
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der each of these headings, it is for future considera- 
tion and not for a time like the present. Do not con- 
sider the suggestions as chimerical. There is not one 
which cannot be carried out, and with the utmost good 
to American manufacturing. Do not say they should 
be handled by the Government. That is always an ex- 
cuse for inertia or niggardliness. The plans suggested 
are expensive; they can only be carried out by a vast 
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expenditure of time and money, but American industry 
is at stake; the foreign trade warfare will be as bitter 
as the military warfare; scientific, economically sound, 
patriotically developed, intensively cultivated, study, co- 
operation and method will result in American industrial 
supremacy. Let not your imagination run riot, but let 
your vision behold possibilities and your energies pro- 
cure accomplishment.” 


England’s Message to America 


“Liberal England’s Message to America” was the 
subject of a most interesting address by S. K. Rat- 
cliffe, London University lecturer, which opened the 
afternoon session Wednesday. Mr. Ratcliffe said that 
in England the war has created a new social and in- 
dustrial order. In the beginning of the war, the British 
Government had failed to estimate the immense de- 
mands for war supplies, and this fact called for the 
organization by the coalition Government of a Ministry 
of Munitions with David Lloyd George at its head. 
The industries of Great Britain were reorganized to 
get the largest possible production in the least pos- 
sible time. The country was organized by districts, a 
munitions committee having charge of production in 
each district. This has resulted in almost complete 
Government control of industry, 5000 plants now being 
under the direction of the Ministry of Munitions. One 
of the difficult tasks of the British Government was to 
arrive at a new form of understanding between the Gov- 
ernment and the employers and workers. Mr. Ratcliffe 
explained the manner in which this was carried out, 
namely, the promise to trade unionists that if they aban- 
doned restrictions upon hours and output during the war, 
their conditions of labor would be fully restored at the 
conclusion of the conflict. It was realized in England, 
Mr. Ratcliffe said, that the Government must call on 
the whole woman power of the nation to obtain suffi- 
cient labor for the war plants. The dilution of labor 
by the admission into skilled practices of unskilled 
workers met with considerable opposition, but the Gov- 
ernment found its task of dealing with labor made 
somewhat easier by the fact that trade unionism had 
long been accepted by all employing classes in Eng- 
land. Mr. Ratcliffe pointed out that the labor situation 
in England therefore differs from that in America, 
where labor is not so thoroughly organized. Another 
advantage which the British Government possessed was 
the fact that it was dealing with workmen of British 
nationality, whereas in this country the Government 
is called upon to deal with a large alien laboring popu- 
lation. Trade unionism in England, however, regarded 
the restriction of output as one of the foremost prin- 
ciples of its craft and it required complete conviction 
on both sides before steps could be taken to make in- 
dustry as efficient as possible. 

Mr. Ratcliffe said that there is in England a de- 
mand for a new relationship between the Government 


and employees and workmen which shall exist after the 
war. He predicted a controversy on such subjects as 
state ownership and Government control of public util- 
ities and that this controversy will bring about a new 
alignment of political parties according to divisions of 
social and economic thought. Whether war measures, 
such, for example, as Government control of railroads 
and industry, shall be thrown overboard or continued 
as peace measures, is one of the questions which is agi- 
tating Great Britain at the present time. Mr. Rat- 
cliffe said that no one can tell what conditions will be 
after the war, changes being so amazing and so rapid 
that predictions become futile. He foresaw, however, 
a condition which may make possible the continued con- 
trol by the Government of raw materials, basic manu- 
facturing industries and public service utilities. 

With reference to the entrance of the United States 
into the world war, Mr. Ratcliffe said that April 6, 
1917, marked the most important epoch in the history 
of the world, as the American declaration of war 
closed the epoch of isolation for America in world 
affairs and President Wilson then opened a new chapter 
in world history. No nation henceforth, said Mr. Rat- 
cliffe, can divorce itself from things which vitally con- 
cerned the rest of the world. He said that England 
and America had been brought immeasurably closer 
since America’s entrance into the war, and he looks to 
see the two great English speaking nations go forward 
in the advancement of civilization of the future. 

Many grave problems would present themselves dur- 
ing the reconstruction period in which the most enlight- 
ened thought would be required for solution. The peo- 
ple of the United States, Mr. Ratcliffe said, would need 
to be educated in world responsibilities, but he felt 
there was no doubt as to what the two nations can do 
in restoring international order when the end of the 
war comes. Although relaxing nothing that will aid 
in the prosecution of the war, the British Government 
to-day has its department of reconstruction, its depart- 
ments of education and social welfare, and its plans are 
already going on for the great tasks of reconstruction 
days. Mr. Ratcliffe closed by saying that the English 
people looked to President Wilson as the great leader 
in the world to-day. “The aims which President Wilson 
has so admirably expressed are our own aims,” said 
Mr. Ratcliffe, ““and he has added strength to our people 
and assured us of the triumph of our cause.” 


Prevention of Accidents 


F. E. McKee, chairman of the Committee on Pre- 
vention of Industrial Accidents, made a short report in 
which he urged manufacturers to adopt all approved 
safety appliances of the association, many of which 
were on exhibit in the lobby outside of the convention 
hall. 

Frederick A. Halsey, commissioner of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Weights and Measures, made a short 
talk, explaining the work of that organization, in the 
course of which he stated that it had never been proved 
that it is necessary for American manufacturers to 
adopt the metric system of measurements to compete 
for foreign trade. He referred to a report which has 
been published by the institute, based upon answers 
to questionnaires sent to 6000 exporters. He said that 
this report tends to ridicule the alleged claim that 
American manufacturers must adopt the metric system. 
About 600 industries responded to the questionnaire, 
and it was found that the machine-tool industry leads 
the list of those which do not use the metric system. 
This report appears in printed form and is available 


to all who care to write for it. Another investigation 
was made with particular reference to South America. 
American manufacturers had been told, Mr. Halsey 
said, that an essential in doing business with South 
America was the adoption of the metric system. About 
500 questionnaires were sent to all countries in South 
America, from which about 100 replies were received, 
these showing that South American countries have not 
adopted the metric system, but that the old Spanish 
system and English system are largely used. The 
English system is in vogue mostly among mechanics, 
while the Spanish system is used in buying and selling. 
Mr. Halsey explained that there is only the difference 
of 1% per cent between the English and Spanish sys- 
tems, and a unification of these systems is believed 
possible; in fact, such unification would probably have 
been adopted before this, had not the discussion relative 
to the metric system intervened. Mr. Halsey’s investi- 
gations disclosed that 95 per cent of the reamers and 
twist drills sent to South America are made to English 
measurements. 
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Work of the Industrial Conference Board 


Albert Greene Duncan, former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers and a mem- 
ber of the National Industrial Conference Board, told 
the convention something of the work of that organi- 
zation. He said that the first principle on which the 
board worked is, that any action taken should be predi- 
cated on absolute knowledge of the facts. The board, 
therefore, gives close scientific study to any industrial 
problem presented to it. Mr. Duncan said that it has 
been found that industry itself is to blame for many 
of the ills from which it is suffering. Information 
gathered by the National Industrial Conference Board 
is published for the benefit of the associations, edu- 
cators, etc. The board has made a special study of 
several important industrial subjects, including work- 
men’s compensation laws and hours of work. It is 
striving to educate legislators in the hope of getting 
a uniform and model workmen’s compensation law in 
all of the States. 

How to Get and Keep Efficient Labor 

H. E. Miles, chairman of the Section on Industrial 
Training for the War Emergency of the Committee on 
Welfare Work, Advisory Commission, Council of Na- 
tional Defense, discussed the subject, “An Abundance 
of Efficient, Well-Paid Labor and How to Get It.” In 
short, Mr. Miles’ formula for overcoming the shortage 
of skilled mechanics for war industries, is to give 
intensive training to the unskilled. He cited this 
example: A man applies at a factory for work, he 
says that he can do something, he is taken in, is not 
efficient; this is discovered after a few hours or days; 
he is discharged, goes elsewhere and another manufac- 
turer wastes time and money discovering the nature of 
an inefficient workman. The system which Mr. Miles 
advocates is known as the vestibule method of train- 


ing. It has been adopted in a considerable number of 
machine shops. Mr. Miles would have a training 
room in every factory. This has been found necessary 
and successful in Great Britain and France. In fact, 
in France this instruction in one form or other has 
been made compulsory for all shops. Mr. Miles showed 
many illustrations on the screen of the work women 
are doing in British munition plants. 

The Section on Industrial Training for the War 
Emergency has gathered complete information of the 
methods used in Europe and all the best practices in 
the United States in training wage earners for indus- 
trial operations. In England some 2,000,000 persons 
from outside industries have been trained to war pro 
duction and to such effect that unprecedented output 
has been obtained. The Department of Labor says 
that 1,500,000 persons must be turned over to the 
essential industries of this country. The Section on 
Industrial Training for the War Emergency has out- 
lined methods of training in shop schools, and for 
training in public vocational schools. Mr. Miles said 
that if these methods were used, an abundance of 
skilled workers could be obtained. 

Enemy Activity 

The Thursday morning session was opened by a 
short talk by Edwin Leigh,’ who is in charge of plant 
construction for the Military Intelligence Bureau, 
Washington. This bureau has opened 18 offices in in 
dustrial centers for the supervision of the measures 
taken by war plants to insure safety from enemy dep 
redations. Mr. Leigh recommended that civilian watch 
men be employed, that an espionage system be estab 
lished in every war factory, that badges be given to 
workmen and that the grounds occupied by such fac 
tories be surrounded by high fences. 


Menace of the Non-Partisan League 


W. H. Barr, president National Founders’ Associa- 
tion, talked on the present socialistic development. He 
said that it was apparent that we would never go back 
to the old order of things and it becomes a question of 
which of the new order are essential or desirable 
for the future. The present situation as to the 
growth of socialistic tendencies cannot, he said, be 
ignored. 

Referring to labor, he said that wages have doubled, 
tripled and quadrupled, but that efficiency was low 
and there was greater arrogance on the part of labor 
than ever before. Workers are grasping not only for 
shorter hours and more pay, but for control of indus- 
try. Mr. Barr said that conditions are steadily grow- 
ing worse, but that there must be a reaction when the 
war ends, as this country cannot successfully sell in 
the markets of the world with such high wages as are 
at present being paid. The nation that will win com- 
mercially is the one that concentrates its attention 
now on trade after the war, he said. 

Trade unionism, Mr. Barr believes, is stronger to- 
day than ever before and he notes a very positive 
drift among labor unionists toward socialism. He 
said that the chief danger comes from the theorists of 
education and wealth, adding that there are too many 
in that class in high official positions. The misleading 
of the public mind has to do with the present socialis- 
tic attitude of men in political life, in his belief. He 
charged that the American Federation of Labor is in 
intimate relationship with socialism and that there is 
great danger to the country from the combination of 
unionism and socialism. He charged that the directors 
of industrial and labor departments in the various 
states and in Washington are socialists. He said, in 


fact, that socialists are so thick in Washington that 
you cannot help but stumble over them. 

Every effort is being made by organized labor, said 
Mr. Barr, to convince the Government of its support 
in the war. 


By this the unionists hope to get power 





which will decrease hours of work, increase wages and 
make production uneconomical. In his belief this 
country, however, does not face, he said, a greater in- 
dustrial evil than the Non-Partisan League, organized 
in the Northwest among the agrarians. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is not nearly so much to be 
feared, in his opinion, as this Non-Partisan League. 
Among the things that this league advocates, are state 
and Government control of industry and the elimina- 
tion of manufacturer and banker. The organization 
is now invading the East. Its leader, Townley, al 
though indicted for disloyal utterances, has represen 
tatives in power in Washington and through George 
Creel of the Committee on Public Information, Town- 
ley has had the ear of President Wilson in a conference 
of two hours’ duration. From this conference, Townley 
went back to the Northwest and made the public state 
ment that President Wilson favored the league’s work. 
At present, Mr. Barr said, the league is seeking an 
alliance with organized labor. It is secretly active in 
the Eastern industrial states and already has planned 
laws to make manufacturing property subject to the 
will of labor leaders. Its radicalism includes such ob- 
jects as Government ownership of public utilities, espe- 
cially railroads, coal and iron ore mines, water power. 
etc.; national, state or city ownership of agencies of 
distribution of necessities and the requisition of all war 
profits and all personal income in excess of $10,000 
per year while the war lasts. Mr. Barr said that man- 
ufacturers should study the present socialistic trend. 
“One of our greatest dangers,” he said, “is indiffer- 
ence. We say to ourselves, it won’t affect us, until we 
find that the factors we had ignored have become a 
menace.” He advised manufacturers to maintain the 
open shop and the hours of work which prevailed be- 
fore the war and to join in every possible measure in 
suppression of the Non-Partisan League. 


(Continued on page 1189) 
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FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS 


Suggestions in Regard to Their Improvement 
Are Invited 


WASHINGTON, April 30.—An appeal to business men 
in all lines has been issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce to make immediate 
suggestions as to new classes of goods that ought to be 
shown in our foreign trade statistics or new subdivi- 
sions of the present classes, especially with respect to 
exports. The immediate object of this movement is 
to furnish more detailed and accurate information for 
the war boards engaged in licensing imports and ex- 
ports and conserving tonnage, raw materials, etc. A 
radical revision and extension of the foreign trade sta- 
tistics classification has already been undertaken and 
with the co-operation of importers, exporters and manu- 
facturers it is hoped to make it of permanent value. 

Already something has been done in this direction 
since the war began. At the suggestion of THE IRON 
AGE, the monthly statistical returns now show sepa- 
rately imports of ferromanganese, an article of much 
importance from a war standpoint. Another important 
change in the import table quite recently made is the 
separate classification of tin plate scrap. This item 
was carried in combination with tin and terne plates 
for many months until the attention of the bureau was 
drawn to the fact that practically no tin plate was 
being brought in. Investigation then demonstrated 
that a very substantial tonnage credited to tin plate 
was in reality tin plate scrap. 

In the export table many changes have been made 
during the past year, especially in machinery. For 
many years boilers and boiler tubes were included in 
the single item of “parts of engines,” but are now 
separately classified. All kinds of metal-working tools 
were formerly grouped under the head of “metal-work- 
ing machinery,” but lathes and other machine tools are 
now shown separately, together with sharpening and 
grinding machines and “all other metal-working ma- 
chinery.” A number of othet machinery items have 
been taken out of the basket clause of “all other ma- 
chinery and parts of,” including concrete mixers, exca- 
vating machinery and road-making machinery. In ton- 
nage commodities, ship and tank plates, punched and 
shaped, formerly classified with steel plates, are now 
separately reported. These changes have added greatly 
to the value of the statistics, supplying information to 
many parties to whom the statistics previously were 
unintelligible. 

Although the present need for more specific statis- 
tics is largely brought about by the war, the bureau 
desires to make the statistics of the largest possible 
permanent value in its work of promoting foreign com- 
merce after the war. The more extended use of sta- 
tistics for commercial instead of purely legislative pur- 
poses was the moving factor in transferring the work 
of collecting and publishing foreign trade statistics to 
the Department of Commerce years ago, and since the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has been 
in charge of the work, an extensive educational cam- 
paign has been carried on to induce business men to 
study the statistics in planning extension of foreign 
markets. The classification has been amplified from 
time to time to meet the increasing needs of commer- 
cial interests for this purpose. 

The Tariff Commission, the Food Administration, 
the War Trade Board, the Shipping Board, and other 
war organizations are co-operating with the bureau in 
the effort to obtain a more detailed classification and 
will take measures to insure compliance with the offi- 
cial regulations. 

In making suggestions for the export classification 
the business men should bear in mind that the statis- 
tics are based on the description of merchandise as 
shown in export declarations filed by the shipper with 
the collector of customs at the port of clearance. A 
too detailed classification going beyond commonly used 
commercial terms must therefore be avoided. Likewise 
suggestions regarding imports should be made with due 
regard to the fact that statistics of imports follow the 
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tariff classification and that subdivisions for statistical 
purposes beyond customs requirements are difficult to 
obtain and are apt to result in inaccurate and mis- 
leading figures. 


Ferro-Concrete Ship Construction 


An accurate comparison of figures for steel and for 
ferro-concrete ships is difficult to give, but on a pre-war 
basis the ferro-concrete hull costs about 70 per cent 
of that of a steel hull of same deadweight capacity, 
according to T. J. Gueritte, councillor of the French 
Board of Trade, in his discussion on “Ferro-Concrete 
Ships,” before the North-East Coast Institution of En- 
gineers and Shipbuilders at Newcastle-on-Tyne, March 
12. 

One of the great defects of steel concrete ships, he 
stated, is their weight. Figures prepared by engineers 
of Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., Ltd., and Vickers, 
Ltd., are quoted to show that steel-concrete vessels 
exceed the displacement of steel ships of the same dead- 
weight carrying capacity, as follows: For 1000 tons, 
39 per cent; 2000 tons, 25.8 per cent; 4000 tons, 16.5 
per cent; 6000 tons, 11.8 per cent. 

The saving in steel, he asserts, is not as great as 
has been claimed by certain superficial designers who 
have estimated an economy of 80 per cent or more 
It does, however, in some cases exceed 50 or 55 per cent 
and, moreover, there is no waste of steel in the process 
of construction which in ordinary steel shipbuilding is 
placed at about 10 per cent, owing to waste in cuts of 
plates, angles, rivet holes, ete. Machinery and ship 
parts for ferro-concrete ship installation he calculates 
at approximately 5 per cent more than for a steel ship. 
lle pointed out that 3 in. is a minimum thickness for 
concrete on the sides and bottom of the concrete vessel. 

As regards steel, practice approves, in his opinion, 
the use of reinforcing mild steel round bars of ultimate 
tensile strength of 28 to 32 tons (62,700 to 71,700 lb.) 
per sq. in., an elastic limit of 30,000 to 40,000 Ib. per 
sq. in., and an elongation of 20 per cent on a length 
of eight times the diameter. On account of initial 
failure tending to appear at overlapping of longitudinal 
rods, it is important in concrete-steel ship construction 
to adopt bars which present a greater adhesive power 
than ordinary round bars; but sharp projections or ribs 
on the bars are objectionable, as they have a tendency 
to be the starting point of minute cracks in the con- 
The closest approximation to the ideal rein- 
forcing bar is considered by him to be those manufac- 
tured from mild steel according to British standard 
specification for structural steel, but which, owing to 
physical treatment and manufacture, acquire an elastic 
limit of over 50,000 lb. per sq. in. They present a satis- 
factory and continuous bond and are capable of cold 
bending without injury around a bar of 1% times their 
diameter. 

Shell discard steel, he points out, one 
important desideratum, a high elastic limit. Although 
its use in girders is dangerous in structural steel work 
where stresses may be extremely localized, its use as a 
reinforcement in concrete ship construction does not 
present this danger. 

From data of construction programs of British and 
French contractors on this class of work he finds that 
1% months’ time is required to complete the hull of a 
1000-ton deadweight cargo vessel; for a 2000-ton ship, 
two months; for a 3000-ton, 2% months; for a 5000-ton, 
1% months. Three to five weeks of this period is al- 
lowed for the maturing of the concrete. 


crete. 


possesses 


A chart by which the amount of money passing up 
the chimney in the form of waste products of combus- 
tion can be quickly determined has been developed by 


the Uehling Instrument Co., 71 Broadway, New York. 


The Krasberg Mfg. Co., builder of special machin- 


ery and tools, is now located at 536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. 
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Iron Ore Deposits of Brazil 


The following are extracts from the report to the 
President of Brazil by General Souza Aguiar, trans- 
lated by Jonas Pompeia, electrical engineer of Rio de 
Janeiro, and Kirby Thomas, mining engineer, New 
York: 

The specular micaceous iron ore, which has been 
found in Brazil in large quantities, occurs in many 
cases in deposits or beds, which extend superficially 
over hundreds of miles. This iron ore varies in appear- 
ance and composition. It usually is very high in iron 
and generally is free from phosphorus and sulphur. 
The occurrence of these iron deposits has been estab- 
lished in the following states: Rio de Janeiro, Espirito 
Santo, Bahia, Ceara, Santa Catarina, Parana, Sao 
Paulo, Matto Grosso, Goyaz and Minas Geraes. The 
deposits in the last three states exceed those in all the 
other states both in richness and in extent. Those in 
Minas Geraes are the best known because of the ex- 
tensive gold and other mining operations, which have 
been carried on in that state for more than 200 years. 
The Minas Geraes deposits are definitely known to 
exist in vast quantities. The ores are mostly micaceous, 
very high in iron, free from phosphorus or sulphur, 
but sometimes contain manganese. The iron minerals 
occur in various forms; magnificent rhomboidal crystals, 
hexagonal plates or as shining scales forming typical 
specular ore. The ore also occurs compact, fine grained 
and with metallic fracture, and as granular mixture 
with quartz, forming a more or less friable mass, which 
is locally given the name of “itabirite” and “jacutinga.” 
Another variety of ore known as “canga” is 
covering great areas. 


found 
It is derived obviously from the 
alteration by recent atmospheric waters of the original 
ores, which ores are often found in it 
together to form a conglomerate. The canga is hard 
and tenacious, and supports well the furnace 
Owing to its porosity, due to its origin, it is more 
easily reduced than the other ores. Professor Bovet 
has reported that the canga is exceptionally advan- 
tageous in metallurgical operations. 


and cemented 


load. 


These deposits are found outcropping over large 
areas, and can be mined indefinitely without under- 
ground work and with great cheapness. One deposit 
at Pitanguy has an outcropping layer 450 to 600 ft. 
thick and many miles in extent. The beds of canga 
are numerous and extensive and are sometimes as much 
as 30 ft. in depth. In many places there are extensive 
accumulations in the river bed of pulverized and washed 
canga immediately and easily available for the furnace. 

Professor Gorcix has calculated the tonnage of the 
deposits which surround Mount Carca to be in excess 
of 8,000,000,000 gross tons. Dr. Gonzaga de Campos 
asserts that in the central part of Minas Geraes the 
iron deposits cover an area of 2200 square miles, and 
that about 10 per cent of this surface is canga ore. 

Vast amounts of these ore deposits contain from 97 
to 99 per cent of iron oxide. Analysis made at the 
mining school of specular ore and itabarite give the 
following percentages of metallic iron: 69.86, 69.72, 
69.44, 69.54 and 65.19. A sample of canga gave 65.80 
per cent. All of these ores are free from titanium. 

A comparison of these percentages with the metallic 
yield of the ores found elsewhere in the world shows 
the exceptional richness of the Brazilian product. 


Alfred Box & Co. Sold 


The estate of Alfred Box has sold to Herman L. 
Winterer and Ambrose G. Warren the firm name, good 
will and equipment of the crane and hoist manufactur- 
ing business which it has conducted at Front and Pop- 
lar streets, Philadelphia. The business will be con- 
tinued by the purchasers under the name of Alfred Box 
& Co. 


The Chicago offices of the Mahr Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., builder of oil-burning equipment, have 
been removed from 1504 Lytton Building to 812 Hearst 
Building. 
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An English Machinist’s Shop Locker 


_A recent number of The Engineer of London illus- 
trates an interesting form of shop locker. It is in use 
at the plant of the Lanchester Motor Co., one being 
provided for each operator. 

As will be noticed, there are four parts in the locker, 
a section with expanded metal sides and back at the 
top, a small drawer immediately below, a solid piece 
of sheet metal for closing both of these and a shelf at 
the bottom which may be used for temporary storage 
of large fixtures or parts, or for holding a tray in 
which finished small parts are placed. The use of 
expanded metal for the upper section permits the con- 
tents of the locker to be examined easily and also 
provides for a circulation of air which may, or may not, 
be more or less desirable. 

The solid metal sheet hinged at the bottom of the 
drawer closes both the locker and the drawer, and is 
fastened by a padlock to prevent access by unauthor- 





Metal Provide 


d the | 


The Expanded 
Contents of the Locker ar 


both the Locker Proper and the Tool 


r Easy Inspection of the 
finged Solid Plate Covers 


Drawel! 


ized persons. Each operator has a key to his or her 
the hands of the 
superintendent enables the locker to be opened in case 


ot an 


own locker, and a master key in 


emergency. 


New Coke Prices 


WASHINGTON, April 30.—Maximum prices at which 
coke may be sold at various ovens have been announced 


in an additional regulation issued by United States 
Fuel Administrator Garfield. The regulation makes 
the following prices: 

For coke made at (< rn nt Ter $7 for t fur 
na Ke ind é te I a r 

ke hat nie on { ! t seal Ala 
bama, 3S for t $ r 7 hi 
round coh 

For coke made in Marion and Harrison counties, We 
Virginia. $6.25 for blast furnace, and $7.25 for 72-hr. se 
foundry coke 

For coke made in Barbour a Ran pt untie W 
Virginia, $6.75 for blast furnace ad $7 for 
foundry 

For coke made in the State of New Mex ; 

ice and smelting coke ind ’ 
What the department of civil engineering of the 


Ohio State University has already done for the country 
in the war is revealed in the novel service flag that has 
just been hung on the wall in the corridor of Brown 
Hall on the campus at Columbus. The field of the flag 
is red and white and shows in the center 95 blue stars, 
each underwritten with the name of a student or 
alumnus who is now in the service. The flag has beer 
mounted and framed in walnut. It is estimated that 
the total number of alumni and former students from 
all departments of Ohio State University now enlisted 
in the war is 4000. 
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SHIP STEEL STANDARDIZATION 


Elimination of Minute Variations in Specifica- 
tions Permits Faster Steel Mill Output 


HEN the Emergency Fleet Corporation was or- 

ganized and the Government undertook the con- 
struction of a merchant marine, few steel makers were 
willing to accept orders for ship steel. One of the chief 
reasons for this attitude was the great variety of struc- 
tural sections required, some used in but single pieces 
in any given boat, and many sections not rolled in this 
country. 

As an illustration it might be noted that in eight 
boats, the steel for which was ordered at a specific time, 
there were 1522 tons of bulb angles made up of 15 dif- 
ferent sizes ranging from 5% x 3-in. to 9% x 3%-in. 
in 42 thicknesses, to roll which would require 42 roll 
changes on 20 different sets of rolls. These bulb angle 
sections averaged only 101 tons per section and approxi- 
mately 12 tons per section per boat. In addition to 
these there were in the eight boats 15 different classes 
of shapes totalling only 122 tons, as shown in the ac- 
companying table, none of which was rolled in the 
United States. 

Minute variations in thicknesses were another deter- 
rent. The dimensions of scantlings, bulkheads, etc., 
are determined by the designer for the middle half of 


Heterogeneous Character of Ship Steel Spec 


ified by Marine 


Architects Prior to Standardization of Parts 

Tonnage Size Tonnage Size 

5 | {9x 3% in 7 Tees §;6x4in 

13 7x3in 1 j 15x 4 ir 

9 16x 3in { 6 ir 

4 | 5144 x3M%i1 l Bulb plates > ir 

30 > Angles 15% x3in ] 8 it 

aS | | 44%,x 4% ir 1 Deck beams 9x in 

l | 7x 7in 

6 | 14% x 3% ir 122 

1 j 6% x 314 in 


the vessel and taper from quarter points to stem and 
stern. The allowed difference given in the books is 
0.02 in. so that at a particular strake or longitudinal 
plate width along the hull, the thickness of the plat- 
ing for the middle half would be, say 0.64 in., and would 
decrease by 0.02 in. to the minimum of. thickness. 
Thicknesses of bulb angles, channels, etc., follow the 
same rule. The result of these minute variations is 
to increase enormously the number of sizes required. 
Plates in any particular vessel may run from 0.30 in. to 
1 in. or more in thickness. If now a particular design 
calls for a maximum thickness of 0.63 in. to the same 
variation of 0.02 in., the steel maker is confronted im- 
mediately with the necessity of rolling plates to every 
single hundredth of an inch within the range of sizes. 

The use of decimal thicknesses further complicated 
matters. Inasmuch as ship steel was ordered in decimal 
thicknesses, it was not practicable to apply steel rolled 
for ships to any other uses except within very narrow 
ranges, such ranges as would permit within the limits 
of good specifications application of shapes and plates 
on orders for building, bridge or car steel where the 
use of fractional thicknesses limited to 1/16-in. vari- 


ation is the vogue. Specifications allow only 2% per 
cent variation. 
Drastic specifications, also, were a drawback. Maxi- 


mum production requires reasonable flexibility in speci- 
fications which should be interpreted on broad lines. 
Ship steel, however, has been subject to very minute 
and onerous requirements as to number of tests from 
each piece or melt and also in the way of branding and 
marking. 

While shops engaged in the manufacture of fabri- 
cated steel for bridges, buildings and cars are equipped 
with facilities to sheer plates, angles, etc., to final 
dimensions, the shipbuilder placed on the steel maker 
all the work possible in cutting to size, with the conse- 
quence that the steel maker was called upon to furnish 
plates weighing as little as 10 lb. with five or six cuts. 
Scrap losses for such plates were very high, and the 
extras adopted by the maker to cover such sketch plate 
work as should have been placed at the mills were 
inadequate. 
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This situation had arisen in the course of many 
years for the reason that under normal conditions steel 
makers who furnished ship steel were willing to accept 
shipbuilding orders regardless of their character, and, 
because American shipbuilders had followed largely 
English shipbuilding practice regardless of the fact that 
while in England shipbuilding is one of the main in- 
dustries, in United States fabricated steel goes more 
largely into the construction of cars, bridges and 
buildings. 

To make ship steel desirable to all American steel 
makers, it was necessary to adopt for ship steel the 
same methods of designs, ordering, etc., as were cur- 
rent in these other lines of fabrication. Modifications 
were, therefore, necessary in the methods of design and 
in the methods of ordering materials. 

To simplify the method of ordering ship steel. A 
preliminary step had already been taken in this direc- 
tion by the Carnegie Steel Co., when in 1915 it prepared 
rolls to roll British shipbuilding bulb angle sections. 
When orders for these first sections first came to hand, 
they came with variations by 0.02 in. in accordance with 
previous practice. The company published a special 
pamphlet on bulb sections, in which certain specified 
variations in thicknesses were laid down, and insisted 
that orders for these sections be accepted only on the 
basis of these sizes and dimensions. Like insistence 
was made in the case of other structural sections. 

At the meeting of representatives of the steel makers 
at Washington last July, held at the suggestion of the 
Committee on Distribution of Steel Products of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, recommendations were 
made for transmission to the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration and were finally adopted by them. The essen- 
tial features of the plan, which-was outlined in THE 
IRON AGE of Oct. 25, 1917, are: 

1. Structural steel for ships to be specified on drawings 
and mill orders only to published weights and 
dimensions; 

2. Plates to be specified in fractional thicknesses or to 
weights thereto corresponding and that thicknesses 
be in multiples of 1/16 in., thicknesses in 32ds to 
be permitted only where considerations of water- 
tightness make it necessary; 

Sketch plates to be ordered in multiple and cut to 

size in shipyard; 

1. Within universal plate mill limits plates are to be 
furnished sheared or universal at mills’ option; 

5. Plates, shapes and bars 3 ft. long and shorter to 
be ordered in multiple lengths and that narrow 
plates be ordered in multiple widths; 

6. Marking to be limited to hull number and item num 
ber; 

7. To relieve the present congestion and to permit all 
steel makers to furnish, so far as possible, sections 
which they roll, structural channels or angles to be 
used instead of ship channels or bulb angles, and 
the use of tees and deck beams to be eliminated. 


Foreign Commerce Increases 


WASHINGTON, April 30.—The prediction made in 
this correspondence a month ago that our foreign trade 
in March would show a substantial reaction from the 
low level reached in February is fully verified by the 
official statistics which have just been prepared by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. While 
the Garfield shutdowns were not altogether responsible 
for the decrease in exports in February they served to 
reduce the working days 25 per cent, and while “heat- 
less” Mondays continued into March the gain in work- 
ing time in that month was almost sufficient to account 
for the expansion of the export figures, which totaled 
$531,000,000, an increase of no less than $119,000,000 
over February. For the nine months ended with March 
exports were valued at $4,394,000,000, a decrease from 
the $4,637,000,000 recorded for the nine-month period a 
year ago. 

Imports were valued at $242,000,000, a gain of $34,- 
000,000 over February. During the nine months ended 
with March imports amounted to $2,084,000,000, against 
$1,818,000,000 a year ago. 








Washington Urges Over-Subscription 


Many Companies Report That All Employees 
Have Subscribed—Secretary McAdoo’s Important 
Statement—Large Number of Honor Flags 


WASHINGTON, April 30.—An ominous note of warn- 
ing that the people of the country must speed up the 
Liberty loan is being sounded by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The second billion dollar mark, which was 
passed on April 26, was not reached until three-fourths 
of the period set for gathering in $3,000,000,000 plus 
a big over-subscription had been exhausted. Unless 
the money rolls in more rapidly during the closing days 
the minimum total will hardly be reached and there will 
be no over-subscription. 

The psychological effect of adding a billion or two 
to the minimum limit fixed by Secretary McAdoo at the 
outset is confidently counted upon to help both here 
and abroad. It would speed up production of ships and 
all forms of war material, it would put heart into our 
own soldiers and those of the Allies fighting in France, 
and it would put a damper on the spirits of our foes. 
Those in charge of the third Liberty loan are, there- 
fore, working with might and main for more sub- 
scriptions and for larger ones and nothing will be left 
undone to surpass the minimum limit by a handsome 
margin. 

An interesting statement issued by the Treasury 
Department at the finish of the second billion dollars 
affords some extraordinary comparisons in what the 
leading cities of the country have done in the way of 
supplying their quotas. Detroit was credited with 150 
per cent of its allotment; Minneapolis with 113 per 
cent; St. Louis, 108 per cent; Kansas City, 92 per 
cent; Chicago, 74 per cent; San Francisco, 74 per cent; 
Dallas, 72 per cent; Boston, 66 per cent; Philadelphia, 
64 per cent; Cleveland, 63 per cent; New York, 56 per 
cent; Richmond, 51 per cent, and Atlanta, 34 per cent. 
Inasmuch as each city in the country should have 
raised 66.66 per cent in order to have produced its full 
quota of the two billion dollars, it follows that half a 
dozen of the cities in this list were below the mark. The 
lagging of New York, which had raised but 56 per cent 
of its allotment, was particularly disappointing to the 
Treasury Department, but predictions were freely of- 
fered that the metropolis would make a fine rally in the 
closing week and would show a handsome over-subscrip- 
tion. 

The Liberty loan celebration decreed by the Presi- 
dent for April 26, was a big success everywhere, ac- 
cording to reports received here. Official Washington 
turned out to a man and to a woman, more than 50,000 
joining in a monster parade that occupied more than 
three hours in passing in review before President Wil- 
son. Cabinet officers marched on foot leading bat- 
talions made up of the employees of their respective 
departments and throughout the length of the pro- 
cession banners were conspicuous, indicating that whole 
bureaus and divisions, embracing hundreds or thou- 
sands of employees, had each subscribed to the third 
Liberty loan. A feature of the parade was a string 
of airplanes, piloted by half a dozen English, French 
and Italian star aviators, but led by Ruth Law, the 
\merican girl flyer, which followed the parade a few 
hundred yards overhead, occasionally departing from the 
line of march to loop the loop or execute other thrilling 
evolutions. 


Secretary McAdoo’s Statement 


The necessity for rolling up a big over-subscrip- 
tion to the third Liberty loan has been emphasized 
during the past week by a statement from Secretary 
McAdoo in which he calls attention to the condition of 
the Treasury, which he says will not justify Congress 
in enacting legislation permitting income and excess 
profits taxes to be paid in installments as has been 
urged by many bankers and other business men. “Treas- 


ury certificates of indebtedness to the amount of nearly 
$2,000,000,000 maturing in June,” says Mr. McAdoo, 
“have been issued and sold, of which three-fourths 
have, it is believed, been purchased by taxpayers and 
banks in preparation for these tax payments. The 
minimum amount of the third Liberty loan and the 
dates for payment of installments upon bond subscrip- 
tions were fixed by the Treasury Department with care- 
ful regard to the requirements of the law for the pay- 
ment of the income and excess-profits taxes in June 
or sooner. Seventy-five per cent of the required in- 
stallment payments on subscriptions was deferred un- 
til July 18 and August 15, after the tax payment. 

“The receipts from the Liberty loan in May, after 
allowing for a liberal amount on account of optional 
payment in full, are not likely to be more than sufficient 
to meet the excess of current disbursements over re- 
ceipts for that month, together with the $1,000,000,000 
of Treasury certificates of indebtedness which mature 
in May. Judging from the returns filed to date, the 
amount of the income and excess-profits taxes payable 
in June will not exceed the amount of the Government’s 
current deficiency for the month plus the $2,000,000,- 
000 Treasury certificates then maturing. 

“To permit the deferred payment of the income and 
excess profits taxes would necessitate the issue in June 
of Treasury certificates to a prohibitive amount; and 
the Treasury Department can not, therefore, recommend 
to Congress the amendment of the existing law which 
requires the prompt payment of these taxes in June. 

“We should make up our minds to pay these taxes 
when due and get the business behind us. To defer 
them until the fall, when another Liberty loan will 
have to be issued, will add new complications to the 
situation. I earnestly hope, therefore, that further 
agitation may cease and that everyone will co-operate 
in the patriotic determination to do his duty in the 
payment of taxes at the time that duty ought to be 
performed.” 


Piling High at Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, April 29.—The Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Union Arcade Building, Pittsburgh, has subscribed for 
$1,000,000 third Liberty loan bonds, and the branch 
officers of the company all over the country have also 
been liberal subscribers and their campaign is still 
under way. The company’s own subscription of 
$1,000,000 does not include employees’ subscriptions, 
which have been very heavy. The company is financ- 
ing its employees’ subscriptions on a 10-months’ pay- 
ment plan and expects to announce shortly 100 per 
cent subscriptions. The payments on bonds bought 
by employees are deducted from their wages each 
month or semi-monthly as the employees may desire. 
Any employee of the company called into the military 
or naval service of the United States receives 4% 
per cent interest from the company on any payments 
such employees may have made on bonds. 

Employees of the Westinghouse interests have al- 
ready subscribed for more than $2,000,000 of the 
third Liberty loan bonds, these subscriptions coming 
from employees of the various works of the company 
located at East Pittsburgh, at Cleveland, Newark, N. 
J., and other places. It is probable that Westinghouse 
employees’ subscriptions will be 100 per cent or in 
other words, every employee will buy one or more 
bonds. 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has 
subscribed for another $2,000,000 of third Liberty loan 
bonds, making $4,000,000 subscribed by this company for 
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itself, its subsidiaries and for its employees, the latter 
to pay for their bonds on the monthly payment plan, 
if desired. The service flag of this company now 
contains 1498 stars, representing that number of em- 
ployees now in war service. 

At the end of last week, 11,960 employees of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, had 
subscribed for $1,250,000 of bonds, or more than $100 
for each subscriber. Employees at the Ohio works 
and other plants of the Carnegie Steel Co. in the 
Youngstown district to the number of 6683 had bought 
$594,800 of bonds. Some drives among the large in- 
dustrial companies in the Youngstown district are not 
yet completed, but it is believed that before the cam- 
paign is ended, employees of Youngstown plants will 
have subscribed for more than $3,500,000 of bonds. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has made an in- 
dividual subscription of $1,150,000 of third Liberty 
loan bonds, and has also bought $6,000,000 additional 
short-term notes, making a total of United States war 
bonds held by the company of over $6,000,000 and of 
all United States war securities of over $22,000,000. 

Employees of industrial plants in the Pittsburgh 
district have subscribed most liberally for bonds. A 
list of concerns employing over 100 men whose em- 
ployees have made 100 per cent subscription follows: 
American Locomotive Co., Pittsburgh Transformer Co., 


Neely Nut & Bolt Co., Morris & Bailey Steel Co., 
Damascus Bronze Co., Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Co., Mo- 
nongahela Tube Co., Pittsburgh Meter Co., Union 


Steel Casting Co., Muff Mfg. Co., McClintic-Marshall 
Co., Carnegie Steel Co., Isabella Furnaces, Carnegie 
Steel Co., Lucy Furnaces, Carnegie Steel Co., Painter 
Mills, Marshall Foundry Co., Carnegie Steel Co., Nev 
ille Furnaces, Mackintosh-Hemphill & Co., Phillips 
Mine & Mill Supply Co., West Penn Steel Co., struc 
tural shops and general office, John Eichleay, Jr., Co., 
Asbestos Protected Metal Co., Pittsburgh Malleable Iron 
Co., Heppenstall Forge & Knife Co., Lincoln Foundry 
and Frank Kneeland departments of the United Engi- 
neering & Foundry Co., McConway-Torley Co., Ruud 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh Rolls Corporation, American Van- 
adium Co., A. Garrison Foundry Co., and Dilworth, 
Porter & Co., Inc. 

Last week employees of Mackintosh Hemphill Co. 
held a celebration in honor of 100 per cent subscriptions 
to the third Liberty loan, and a large Liberty loan flag 
was raised at the plant. Some of the officials made 
stirring addresses to the men, commending them highly 
for their patriotism in subscribing so liberally. 


Buffalo Employees Subscribing Heavily 


In the third Liberty loan campaign at Buffalo the 
Iron and Steel Industries Committee, of which Henry 
D. Miles of the Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co. is 
chairman, has already exceeded its allotment of $3, 
500,000 in the raising of subscriptions to the loan by 
half a million dollars. The outstanding and gratifying 
feature of the campaign is the remarkable way in which 
the employees at the plants of all branches of the iron 
and steel industry, as well as all other industries of 
the city, are participating in the taking of bonds. In 
hundreds of plants, 100 per cent of all employees have 
subscribed for bonds in greater or less amounts, and 
in practically every instance the totals for the third 
loan have been higher than for the second loan. 

The school children of Buffalo have raised $1,000,000 
for the third Liberty loan and participated in the Lib- 
erty bond celebration parade on Friday last over 10,000 
strong. 

The Lackawanna Steel Co. has just made announce- 
ment of subscription of $750,000 on account of its em- 
ployees. This is in addition to its previous subscrip- 
tion of $1,000.000, which was credited equally between 
Buffalo and New York. 

One Polish employee of the Ferguson Steel & Iron 
Co. asked if he could pay cash for his subscription in- 
stead of having deductions made from his wages, and 
upon receiving an affirmative, took out $600 from an 
inner pocket and paid for his bonds on the spot, He 
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said he would like to make it $1,000, but that he is 
drafted and might need some cash for preparations 
before he went to the war. 


Cleveland Workmen Respond 


CLEVELAND, April 30.—One of the predominating 
features of the Liberty loan campaign in Cleveland 
during the past week was a liberal response that has 
been made by workmen in industrial plants. Execu- 
tives and committees in all manufacturing plants have 
been doing good work under the general direction of the 
Industrial Sales Committee ever since the campaign 
started, and reports showing the results of their work 
came in in large numbers during the week. Already 
50 or more plants have joined the honor roll by secur- 
ing subscriptions from every employee in the plant. 
A late estimate shows that 95,000 employees of indus- 
trial plants have subscribed for $7,000,000 in bonds, the 
subscriptions averaging about $77 each. Before the 
close of the campaign the committee hopes to secure 
125,000 subscriptions from manufacturing plants with 
a total amount of $10,000,000. Among some of the 
larger subscriptions during the week were the fol- 
lowing: 


(jeneral Electric Co.'s Cleveland interests $200,000 


McKinney Steel Co. employees ; r 4 . 165.000 
Standard Parts Co, emplovees. 7 . 140.000 
Willard Storage Battery Co. employees. 100,000 


W. G Mather Secon saeee 
American Multigraph Co. and employees 
Union Rolling Mill Co a 

Superior Foundry Co. and employees 

F. B 
Interstate 


100,000 
100.000 
75.000 
50.000 
41.050 
30,000 


Stearns Co. emplovees 


Foundry Co 


Aluminum Castings Co cae eked) alae 25 000 
Cleveland Frog & Crossing Co ‘ pan te 25,000 
H. S. Pickands ‘ cee "5.000 
Hydraulic l’ressed Steel Co., additional 20,000 
\tlas Bolt & Screw Co a 15.000 
I>. Connelly Boiler Co : = 10.000 


lompire Mill Co 


Rolling 10,000 


Milwaukee Still Busy 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 29.—Although no official 
figures by groups of subscriptions to the third Liberty 
loan will be issued until the close of the campaign on 
May 4, it is known that the metal trades group has 
obtained subscriptions amounting to well over $4,500,- 


000. The total subscription of the Milwaukee district 
up to Saturday evening, April 27, was $18,900,000. 


The minimum quota of the district is $14,600,000. 

Important subscriptions made by metal trades con- 
cerns in addition to those previously reported include 
these: 


Illinois Steel Co S200 000 
Worden-Allen Co 120,000 
(;lobe Seamless Steel Tubes Co 100 OOF 
Bucyrus Co .* oe 100,000 
Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co ; 80.000 
Pawling & Harnischfeger Co 0.000 
Rundle-Spence Mfg Co - 0.000 
Power & Mining Machinery Co ot 50,000 
Wisconsin Bridge & Ifon Co.. ‘ a 10.000 
kX. R. Wagner Mfg. Co.. : : tet 50,000 
National Brake & Electric Co 25,000 
Badger Malleable & Mfg. Co : 25.000 
Milwaukee Stamping Co : Satan ae 20,000 


Fuller-Warrere® Co 20,000 


Employees of the International Harvester Corpora- 
tion’s Milwaukee works are credited with a subscrip- 
tion amounting to $190,000. 


Birmingham Leads South 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 29.—Having reached 
nearly $8,000,000 on an allotment of $5,000,000, Bir- 
mingham received its honor flag and raised it in Capitol 
Park on Friday evening, April 26. National Army sol- 
diers, G. A. R. men and Confederate veterans partici- 
pating in the ceremony. Richmond was the only other 
large Southern city scoring 100 per cent and over. Ad- 


vices from Washington are to the effect that Birming- 
ham bids fair to lead the entire South in percentage 
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and, with the exception of New Orleans, 
amount of Liberty bond subscriptions. 

The Gulf States Steel subscribed $250,000 during 
the week and other industrial concerns as follows: 


in gross 


Pratt Consolidated Coal Co... 
Harbison-Walker 
Co 


Refractories Co 50.000 


Semet-Solvay $0,000 


Ce a CE os Glin Beas Be awn ee 25,000 
Erskine Ramsey 25.000 
Barrett Mfg. Co.. 15.000 


Harry W. Coffin, vice-president of the Alabama 
Co., and chairman of the Liberty loan drive, began 
Monday on the closing canvass, determined to reach 
the $10,000,000, or 200 per cent goal. All the indus- 
trial concerns subscribed liberally from the Tennessee 
company’s $1,250,000 down. 


Faith Strong in Chicago 


CHICAGO, April 29.—Though the entire Iron and Stee] 
and Kindred Products Division in Chicago has still 
some distance to go to reach its quota, all concerned 
have faith that it eventually will do all asked of it. 
Employees of the iron and steel and other trades have 
done well, but some of the big corporations have so 
far moved rather slowly, which a banking expert at- 


tributes to the high rate asked for money and the fact . 


that the income tax is soon to be met. It would help 
matters, says this authority, if the Government would 
consent to the payment of the income tax in install- 
ments. Division 15H of the steel, iron and brass trades 
is 300 per cent 
“over the top.” In 
no direction does 
effort lag, and the 
banks have taken 


united action to 
afford additional 
credit to corpora- 
tions which al- 
ready have bor- 
rowed to the ex- 
tent of the custo- 
mary credit line 
and are thereby 


barred from sub- 
scribing to the 
third loan. <A 
recommendation 
has been promul- 
gated through the Chicago Clearing House Committee 
to allow all corporations of good credit standing to par- 
ticipate in the loan flotation without regard to the com- 
mercial loans standing against them. 

It is a curious fact that the Foreign Language 
Division has had better success with those of German 
extraction than with those springing from some other 
nationalities. The citizen, and sometimes alien, of Ger- 
man birth or descent, has subscribed quickly, often on 
the spot, while many of Austrian blood have wanted 
more time to think it over. 

All of the members of the Chicago Machinery Club 
subscribed, then they started a subscription in the name 
of the club. They fixed the quota at $25,000, and 
$6,800 was had within five minutes. Next came a sub- 
scription for $10,000, and it is probable that the quota 
will be doubled, at least. On April 30 the club will 
celebrate the second anniversary of its founding with 
a dinner, but it will be a Liberty loan dinner more than 
anything else, for at that time a drive is to be made 
for a big total for the club. -Among subscriptions 
announced for this district yesterday were $100,000 
from the American Car & Foundry Co., $57,000 from 
A. M. Castle & Co., and $50,000 from the National 
Malleable Castings Co. 


She lls 


Made by 


Liberty 


New England’s Good Showing 


Although in most of the New England factories, 
the campaign among the employees will continue until 
the end of the general campaign, there are many 
plants which have already reported 100 per cent sub- 
scriptions and in other plants there are several de- 
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partments which have reached the same standard. It 
is evident that many manufacturers have planned not 
to make their own subscriptions until the amount sub- 
scribed by employees is definitely known and the needs 
of the community to make its quota are established. 
On this account, it is not possible to make more than 
an approximate and incomplete report at this time. 
Some of the more important cities have made the 
quotas and are now working for an extra star on the 
honor flag. 

Friday’s report in Bridgeport makes an exception- 
ally good showing of the city’s factories. Plants which 
have 60 per cent of subscribers fly an honor flag and 
the percentage beyond 60 is shown by stars, 10 stars 
indicating a 100 per cent plant. Among those on the 
list are: Bullard Machine Tool Co., 10 stars; Bridge- 
port Screw Co., 10; Artistic Bronze Co., 10; Bridge- 
port Boiler Works, 10; Curtis & Curtis, 10; Connecti- 
cut Metal Treating Co., 10; Pequonnock Foundry, 9; 
McCarthon Boiler Co., 9; Lake Torpedo Boat Co., 9; 
Acme Shear Co., 8; Handy & Harman, 8; Locomobile 
Co., 8; Automatic Machine Co., 8; Singer Mfg. Co., 7; 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 7; Locke Steel Belt 
Co., 7; Armstrong Mfg. Co., 7; Black Rock Mfg. Co., 
7; Spring Perch Co., 6; American Tube & Stamping 
Co., 6; Heppenstall Forge Co., 6. The Crane Co. and 
the Remington Arms Co. each have 11 departments 
flying the 10-star flags. 

From the same city the report for April 25 showed 
that some of the larger factory subscriptions were: 
Acme Shear Co., 431 employees, $38,850; American & 
British Mfg. Co., 
864, $80,150; 
American Graph- 
ophone Co., 2050, 
$120,000: Amer- 
ican Tube & 
Stamping Co.,, 
916, $61,300; 
Bridgeport Brass 
Co., 1365, $112,- 
350; Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron 
Works, 323, $19,- 
450; Lake Torpe- 
do Boat Co., 1543, 
$110,750; Liberty 
Ordnance Co., 382, 
$21,900; Locomo- 
bile Co., 1500, 
$90,000; Remington Arms Co., 2400, $148,000; Singer 
Mfg. Co., 1708, $104,600; Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
6000, $400,000; Bullard Machine Tool Co., 
Crane Co., 1609, $93,500. 

The General Electric Co. plant at Pittsfield, Mass., 
reported 5086 employees with a total of $322,600. The 
percentage of subscribers was 81.5. Out of 1000 women 
employees, 696 bought bonds to the amount of $37,800. 

At New Britain, Conn., on April 24, the Stanley 
Works reported subscriptions of $114,000, and on April 
26 the employees of Landers, Frary & Clark had sub- 
scribed $167,000. 

Torrington (Conn.) factories, to noon of April 26, 

reported as follows: Turner & Seymour Mfg. 
Co., 765 employees, $18,300; Hendey Machine Co., 935, 
$30,400; Coe Brass branch, American Brass Co., 2700, 
$114,550; Union Hardware Co., 648, $24,200: Excelsior 


Carried on a Truck it Recent 
Paract 


$100,350: 


had 


Mfg. Co., 1200, $33,000; Standard Mfg. Co., 518, 
$26,600. 

Reports from other cities, while not so definite, indi- 
cate that similar results are being secured in all the 


manufacturing cities. 


New Departure-Bristol Plan 


In many cities the solicitation in the factories is 
carried part of a complete canvassing plan 
under the direction of a central committee. A typical 
combination of this kind is that of the New Departure 
Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. With the active solicitation in 
the plant done under the direction of a city committee 


out as a 


(Continued on page 1179.) 











First Federal Letting of Railroad Cars 


Awards and Pending Contracts Repre- 
sent 100,000—Steel Plate Tonnage Cut 
Down — Larger Locomotive Program 


WASHINGTON, April 30.—The Railroad Administra- 
tion has placed a contract with the American Car & 
Foundry Co. for 30,000 box and coal cars, to cost ap- 


proximately $90,000,000. Other car companies have 
been offered contracts to build various lots of steel 
hopper cars, composite cars and other descriptions, 


these lots amounting to 55,000 to 60,000 cars additional. 
It is expected that when the negotiations are concluded 
a total of 100,000 cars will have been let. The price at 
which the various types covered by these orders have 
been awarded have heen reached by negotiation based 
on original tenders of the manufacturers, and represent 
very substantial concession therefrom. While the fig- 
ures and specifications for the cars ordered are with- 
held, the statement is officially made that the manu- 
facturers will be enabled to make a profit of approxi- 
mately 5 per cent over cost of production. 


Crowding Down Prices 


Before making these awards the Director-General 
»f Railroads at Washington called upon the bidders 
for a detailed statement of their costs, and this was 
submitted to the Federal Trade Commission, which 
carefully checked up the various items. The manu- 
facturers naturally regard the margin of profit al- 
lowed by the Railroad Administration as very small, 
but the scaling down of the bids is clearly in line with 
the policy of the purchasing division of the Railroad 
Administration, which, as stated in these columns last 
week, is demanding special price concessions on every- 
thing the railroads buy, and but for the interference 
of the President would have compelled the coal oper- 
ators to grant them a special price on fuel representing 
an annual saving of $40,000,000. 

As a result of conferences with the War Industries 
Board, the Railroad Administration has decided upon 
certain modifications in the car schedule that will re- 
sult in a saving of from 150,000 to 160,000 tons of 
steel plates, thus reducing the requirements from 575,- 
000 tons to 415,000 or 425,000 tons. This will involve 
a reduction in the number of steel cars and in the 
redesigning of certain types of composite cars. Hop- 
per cars, for example, are to be built with wooden 
sides and ends, and similar changes will be made in 
other designs. The recasting of the car program will 
probably result in considerable delay, but the orders 
for steel cars will be placed as soon as possible, and 
construction rushed at maximum speed. 


Steel Requirements 


Commenting on certain reports published in the 
daily press during the past week purporting to give 
the tonnage of steel plates required for the railroad 
program, said to involve 1,250,000 tons, Mr. Replogle, 
Director of Steel Purchases, who, on behalf of the 
War Industries Board, has had charge of the nego- 
tiations with the Railroad Administration, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the figure quoted includes not 
only steel plates, the amount of which was originally 
estimated at 575,000 tons, but also 675,000 tons of 
other forms of steel, including shapes and bars, axles, 
wheels, bolts, etc. The possibility of reducing the item 
of other forms of steel than plates estimated for 
the car program has received some consideration, and 
cuts may be made in certain lines, especially in the 
composite cars, where the substitution of wood for 
steel may reduce the weight of the car bodies to a 
point that will admit of lightening the platforms, 
trucks, etc., but this is not likely to prove an important 
item, and both the War Industries Board and Railroad 
Administration take the view that there is no such 
necessity for conserving such varieties of steel as 


enter into trucks, etc., as prevails with respect to plates,, 
of which the Government is now planning to take a 
very large percentage of the total mill capacity. 
Recent developments foreshadow a very substantial 
increase in the number of locomotives that will be 
required for the railroads during the next two years. 
The programs of the Railroad Administration calls for 
a dozen standardized types, the chief objects in stand- 
ardization being speed in construction and universal 
adaptability, so that these locomotives could be con- 
centrated at any time for the purpose of relieving 
traffic congestion. It now appears that the first of 
these objects is likely to be signally defeated, rather 
than attained, by the adoption of a few standard types, 
and so many protests have been received from rail- 


. road executives that these types cannot be used upon 


their respective lines that the plans of the Railroad 
Administration have been halted, and the outcome at 
this writing is very uncertain. Negotiations for 1000 
locomotives are pending. 

The effort to standardize the locomotives to be 
purchased by the Railroad Administration has been in 
the hands of three experts, viz.: S.M. Vauclain, Henry 
Walters, and C. R. Gray, the last named having gen- 
eral charge of transportation in the Railroad Admin- 
istration. Mr. Vauclain, some weeks ago, appointed 
a special committee of builders to make definite recom- 
mendations with respect to the standardization of 
locomotives and for the general construction program 
for the current year. The impression has been gath- 
ered by those who have followed the work of this com- 
mittee that it recommended the universal adoption of 
the standard types heretofore designed; but the inter- 
esting fact has now come to light that the length of 
time necessary to work out the details of these designs 
and the difficulties to be encountered in providing for 
their execution make it impossible to supply any of 
these engines during the calendar year 1918. 


Departures from Standards 


That the Railroad Administration has finally been 
forced to the conclusion that it is not practicable to 
build a large number of locomotives limited to a few 
standardized types with a view to meeting the present 
emergency is gathered from an order issued by the 
Railroad Administration addressed to the managers of 
all the roads, in which it is said that “it is appreciated 
that there are special conditions upon some railroads 
in which there is an unusual or unique situation to be 
met,” and that “in these circumstances it is understood 
that any such railroad is privileged to make repre- 
sentation to the Director-General as to its individual 
necessity for a departure from the standard type.” 
Railroad experts here, in commenting on this order, 
assert that unless it is liberally interpreted a large 
number of railroad systems throughout the country 
will secure no relief whatever as a result of the Rail- 
road Administration’s plan for building locomotives. 
Stanuardization of motive power, it is asserted, is 
only practicable where rolling stock, traffic, roadbed, 
terminals, and repair shops are also standardized to 
a very substantial extent; and even then, in view of 
the impossibility of standardizing the topography of 
the country, special types of locomotives up to the 
maximum requirements of many of the railroads are 
absolutely necessary. 


Locomotive Repair Is Being Pushed 


Reports received by the Railroad Administration 
indicate that excellent progress has been made during 
April in the repairing of locomotives, to which the 
Locomotive Section is giving special attention. When 
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the Government took over the railroads it was found 
that thousands of freight cars were practically useless 
because the roads upon which they were running lacked 
motive power, not only for the reason that there was 
an insufficient number of locomotives, but because in 
the effort to economize to keep within shrunken reve- 
nues many roads had neglected all repairs except such 
as were actually necessary to keep their engines run- 
ning. Reports now show that approximately 20,000 
locomotives were put through the repair shops during 
April, which is a very heavy increase over the corre- 
sponding month of 1917. This increase is largely due 
to an understanding obtained by the Director General 
with the organizations of workers in railroad shops 
under which shop hours have been increased from 48 
or 55 hours per week to 60, 65, or 70 hours. While 
conditions have varied in different shops, it is calcu- 
lated that on 45 roads for which reports have been re- 
ceived there has been an increase in the working hours 
of 225,000 men, averaging 14 per cent. 

The repair of locomotives has also been speeded up 
by the institution of a new system by which locomo- 
tives needing repairs are sent to shops of lines having 
surplus repair facilities. In this way about 100 loco- 
motives per week are now being sent from Eastern 
roads to the shops of lines west of Chicago, and nearly 
500 are now undergoing repairs at foreign 
shops. 

The rehabilitation of existing motive power by the 
employment of up-to-date methods, standardization of 
repairs, and the pooling of all idle repair capacity 
promises to constitute a very important factor in re- 
lieving the transportation situation in the future. 

W. L. C. 


engines 





Personal Relations in Industry Discussed 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., April 29.—Charles R. Hook, vice- 
president American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, 
was the guest of honor and principal speaker at the 
third annual banquet of the Safety and Sanitation 
Committee of the Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
on Friday evening, April 26. His subject was “Per- 
sonal Relations in Industry.” At the invitation of the 
committee all attending the first annual Wisconsin 
social service conference, which was held in Milwaukee 
from April 25 to 27, were present at the dinner and 
covers were laid for more than 700 persons. 

Mr. Hook made a plea for greater mutual faith 
between employer and employee. “If we want to get 
the greatest possible number of people in the United 
States to take that intense patriotic interest so neces- 
sary for us to win this war, we must work for greater 
home ownership and for greater property ownership 
among our workers.” 

The, question of the 8-hr. day was among the most 
important discussed at the Social Service conference. 
It appeared to be the consensus of opinion that the 
10-hr. day was most productive where the work was 
monotonous and semi-automatic, while an 8-hr. day was 
most productive where more intelligence was required 
from the worker. 


Will Rebuild Peerless Foundry Plant 


The gray-iron foundry plant of the Peerless Foundry 
Co., which was recently destroyed by fire at Hamilton, 
Ohio, is to be rebuilt immediately in one of the suburbs 
of Cincinnati. The new foundry will be 120 x 200 
ft., of modern incombustible construction, with Pond 
truss roof. The cleaning and shipping building will be 
60 x 100 ft., in addition to which there will be a pat- 
tern vault, pattern shop, core building, general offices, 
etc., as well as a japanning building. The work is in 
charge of Frank D. Chase, Inc., industrial engineer, 
People’s Gas Building, Chicago, who is now preparing 
plans and soon will take bids on all the work. 


The firm name of Clarke & Harrison, 149 Broadway, 


New York, dealers in machinery, has been changed to 
the George W. Clarke Co. 
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MANY MEN NEEDED 


Call for Trained Men for 


Branches of Army and Navy 


Urgent 


Civilian 


WASHINGTON, April 30.—An appeal for 20,000 high- 
ly trained workers for the Army and Navy has been 
issued by the Civil Service Commission, which declares 
that the production of war material in this country is 
equally as important as the fighting of battles in 
Europe. Charging armies and thundering battleships are 
easy to visualize, says the commission, but there can 
no paralyzing broadsides, 
unless, to sustain the blow, there is material in abun- 
dance to back up the human effort. 

Right now the civilian branches of the Army and 
Navy are in urgent need of thousands of highly trained 
workers, and before this year passes these branches 
must be increased by at least 20,000. The Ordnance 
Department of the Army needs great numbers of men 
who trained as 


‘ 


be no going “over the top,” 


mechanical 
and other kinds of draftsmen, chemists, metallurgists, 
and the like. 


are mechanical engineers, 


Literally thousands of inspectors are also wanted for 
the work of passing upon the quality of everything con- 
ceivable in the way of ordnance, ammunition, and other 
munitions. For office work the Ordnance Department 
wants a great many statisticians, accountants, experts, 
and business administration, and clerks 
trained in special lines, such as clerks qualified in busi- 


assistants in 


ness administration, index and catalog clerks, and clerks 
qualified in statistics or accounting. The Quartermaster 
Corps of the Army is in need of several thousand ex- 
aminers and inspectors of everything that enters into 
the personal and camp equipment of the soldier. Pas- 
senger and freight rate clerks are also wanted in this 
branch. The Signal Corps of the Army is short of aero- 
mechanical draftsmen. The Navy has an un- 
limited number of places for draftsmen of various kinds 
and for a long list of technical Practically 
all branches of the service are in need of stenographers, 


nautical 
workers. 


typists, bookkeepers, statistical clerks, multigraph oper- 
ators, and calculating-machine operators. 

The Civil Service Commission, whose duty it is to 
fill these civilian positions, urges as a patriotic duty 
that qualified persons offer their services for this work, 
work vital to pushing the war. Good salaries are of- 
fered, and the work is all in the United States. With 
the exception of a few of the clerical positions, appli- 
cants will not be assembled for written examinations, 
but will be rated upon their education, trainine and ex- 
Representa- 
tives of the Civil Service Commission at the post offices 


perience, as shown in their applications. 


in all cities are prepared to furnish definite information 
and application blanks, 


New Rolling Mill Company 


The Aluminum Rolling Mill Co., Cleveland, is the 
name of a new company that has taken over the alumi- 
num rolling mill plant of the Cleveland Metal Products 
Co. Both the Cleveland Metal Products Co. and the 
Aluminum Co. of America are interested in the new 
Aluminum Rolling Mill Co., which will produce alumi- 
num sheets only for those two companies and not for 
the general trade. The rolling mill plant is heing 
moved to a new site that has been acquired adjoining 
the plant of the Cleveland Metal Products Co. 


The Saginaw Manufacturers’ War Service Co., Sagi- 
naw, Mich., has been organized, capitalized at $50,000, 
of which $23,000 is subscribed. It is intended to engage 
an expert to represent Saginaw manufacturers in 
Washington and keep in touch with all Government 
departments. 
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Acceptance of Government Regulation 


It is helpful to take a retrospective glance at 
the manner in which the iron and steel and other 
industries have accepted a measure of Government 
regulation far beyond what was suggested soon af- 
ter our entrance into the war. The acceptance has 
been cheerful and complete, yet a year ago the trade 
was by no means in mood to accept even the rela- 
tively slight measure that was then proposed. Its 
idea was that the Government should state what it 
wanted, and stop right there. The materials would 
be furnished promptly and gladly, and at such fair 
prices as might be decreed. The thought was that 
any manufacturer should accept the Government as 
a customer, to whatever extent and at whatever 
price the Government should decide, but beyond that 
there was no occasion for the Government to go. 

It may be well to inquire why the attitude has 
changed, for it is not simply that the regulation 
has been accepted. It has come to be accepted freely 
and as a matter of course. Patriotism, which is in 
large part intelligence and vision, could account for 
it all, of course. Manufacturers recognize that the 
war must be prosecuted with the utmost vigor, and 
for that complete and smooth team work is essen- 
tial, the Government being of course the leader and 
dictator. While this would account for it all, there 
have been contributing forces. 

It has been found that there is such a thing as 
intelligent co-operation between the Government and 
business, and that indeed the Government can be 
allied and closely associated with business. The 
Government is no longer made up of political ap- 
pointees, deserving or otherwise. Messrs. Stettin- 
ius, Hurley and Schwab—one need not go beyond 
this illustrious trio for examples, though scores of 
others could be named—are part of the Govern- 
ment. The Ordnance Department and the United 
States Steel Corporation have virtually formed a 
business partnership for the purpose of erecting an 
ordnance plant. One will build the forge and ma- 
chine departments, the other the steel making de- 
partment, according to plans recently announced. 

Probably no one will venture to deny that busi- 
ness was perfectly ready for such a partnership, 
and would have welcomed it with outstretched arms 
before there was any thought of war. Apparently 
the Government lacked the desire, while business 
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felt it had good reason to doubt the ability of the 
Government to be a good partner. These difficulties 
have been removed. They have been more com- 
pletely removed than much of the criticism of the 
past few months would suggest, for after all much 
of the criticism of what has been done and what has 
not been done has been due to too high a standard 
of achievement being used for comparison. 

When iron and steel price regulation was first 
proposed the trade was naturally disposed to 
measure the proposition by previous samples of 
governmental attempts to regulate, and the pros- 
pect, in that light, was not a pleasing one. It is 
very interesting to reflect that the Government 
was aided in its negotiations, instead of hindered, 
by this very attitude of the steel trade. As a plain 
matter of fact, the negotiations which led up to the 
voluntary agreement upon which the present price 
regulation really rests were facilitated by the fear 
on the part of iron and steel producers that failure 
of such an agreement to materialize, or to be ecar- 
ried out, would result in a drastic bureaucratic regu- 
lation, by legislative enactment, that might easily 
fail in bringing desired results, and would certainly 
cause much friction. If, however, the trade had not 
been blessed with wise leaders, possessed of both 
firmness and vision, the agreement certainly would 
not have been reached so readily. 

This thing has not been an experiment. It has 
been an experience. Experience teaches. Glancing 
over the past, a wonderful thing has occurred. It 
would be absurd to assume that the experience will 
not ‘prove very profitable, and will not have much 
to do witk the course of events in future when 
peace has come. It will be a new world afterwards. 
Less trying, but no less important for the good of 
mankind and the well being of all, will be the de- 
velopments of the reconstruction and peace period. 
Practically nothing will be as it was, and there is 
good ground for hoping that all or nearly all of the 
new views and methods will be better. 


It is the practice of a few companies as a part 
of their safety-first practices to introduce the new 
workman to the various parts of the plant where 
he is likely to go, mainly to point out the hazards 
for which he must be on his guard. A safety 
department employee has this as one of his regular 
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duties. In making the rounds the new man becomes 
acquainted with different responsible employees and 
is also brought with a touch of ceremony into the 
group of which he is to form a part. Apart from 
the safety idea, the proper observance of a little 
formality of this kind ought to help greatly in 
making the new man feel his individuality and sense 
the importance placed on human relations in the 
plant. 


Our Lead in Ferroalloys 


The center of ferroalloy manufacture is now the 
United States. Striking progress has been made 
in this important industry since early in the war. 
This is particularly true of high-grade ferrosilicon. 
As indicated on another page, the present productive 
capacity of the country may be put at more than 
100,000 tons per year of 50 per cent ferrosilicon, 
an expansion of over 100 per cent since early in 
the war. France was not only the pioneer in this 
and other ferroalloys, but only a short time ago 
was the largest producer of ferrosilicon. With the 
demand for munition steel in particular, and for all 
kinds of steel, highly stimulated by the war, more 
ferrosilicon and other ferroalloys were soon needed. 
To-day the United States has eight large and small 
producers of high-gwade ferrosilicon where before 
the war there was but one. While the output has 
so decidedly increased, the price has more than 
doubled since 1913. 

In other ferroalloys the United States has also 
made pronounced strides. Our production of ferro- 
manganese has more than doubled since 1913; but 
quite as significant is our progress in ferrotungsten 
and ferrochrome. Probably Germany, in 1914, was 
the leader in the tungsten industry, with France 
second. In ferrochrome France was the leader. To- 
day no country approaches the United States in 
output of tungsten. This country not only leads 
in consumption of tungsten—due to the phenomenal 
demand for high-speed tool steel for machining 
shells and other war products—but it supplies much 
of the rest of the world. The exports of ferrotung- 
sten and tungsten metal were at the rate of 170,000 
lb. per month in June, 1917, when the last official 
reports were issued, as compared with a negligible 
quantity before the war. In fact, we were then 
largely importers. Progress in ferrochrome, while 
not as sensational, has been important. Demand for 
special alloy steels for many purposes has grown 
rapidly, and the ferrochrome industry has kept pace 
with it. 

It should not be overlooked that in ferrovana- 
dium and ferrotitanium the standing of the United 
States is pre-eminent. This country was the pio- 
neer in ferrovanadium, which to-day is indispens- 
able in making many important steels, and to-day 
is not only the largest producer but supplies a large 
quantity to other countries. The exports for the 
fiscal year of 1917, the last official data, were over 
300,000 Ib. per month, as compared with only 60,006 
lb. per month in 1915 and 50,000 lb. per month 
in 1913. 

In the rarer ferroalloys much has been done. 
The successful production of ferrouranium has made 
possible a high-speed steel for which large claims 
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are made. It is possible that the efforts to make a 
ferrozirconium alloy will result in producing a zir- 
conium steel of much value for war and other pur- 
poses. The Government is already making an in- 
vestigation of German claims for this steel. 

Aside from the war as an incentive to this prog- 
ress, it would not have been possible except for the 
electric furnace. The manufacture of all of these 
alloys, except ferromanganese, is not possible on a 
large scale without electricity. And it is to be 
noted ‘that even in ferromanganese the electric fur- 
nace is now becoming an important factor. The 
future is bright as to the demand for all these 
alloys after the war. Metallurgical progress is now 
so rapid, and engineering demand so exceptional, 
that the use and development of alloy steels the 
world over should continue to grow. Our high-speed 
steels and all other American alloy steels are bound 
to equal and therefore in many cases to displace Ger- 
man steels in the competition that is to come. 


The Metal Trades War Convention 


Judged by the test of service rendered in help- 
ing to win the war—and all conventions must be 
measured by that standard—the twentieth annual 
convention of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, in New York, last week, will rank high. From 
the opening of the first session with the singing of 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” until the newly 
elected president announced, Tuesday afternoon, as 
he adjourned the convention, that the great work 
for all manufacturers must be to help win the war, 
the thoughts of the members were centered on in- 
creasing production for war purposes and on im- 
proving social and economic conditions to make the 
world a better place in which to live after the war. 
Of the numerous interesting features of the con- 
vention, two or three are worthy of special men- 
tion. 

Nothing presented at the sessions made more 
direct and personal appeal than the short speech of 
Walter Camp, who enjoys the rare distinction of 
being an authority on athletic matters and also a 
successful manufacturer. He has been rendering 
splendid service to the soldiers in helping to make 
them physically fit, and he is not at all worried 
about the young men. “The boys over there,” said 
Mr. Camp, “are ready. They are physically fit. The 
question is, can we say that the of the business 
men of America? Are they physically able to bear 
the increased burdens which they must bear while 
younger men go to the front?” This is a question 
to which every business man should give the most 
careful consideration, and then do as Mr. Camp ad- 
vises: Take the right kind of exercise, and take it 
regularly. 

The paper by Mr. Viall on the employment of 
women is an important contribution. As he aptly 
said, it is a new-broom proposition. Mr. Viall’s 
relation of his experiences will not satisfy the ar- 
dent woman’s-rights advocates who recently have 
been claiming that the employment of women is a 
success in every way, and will become permanent; 
nor, on the other hand, will it satisfy the violent 
opponents of the employment of women; but it 
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is a sane and sensible narration, and the paper is 
well worth reading in full. 

The speech of ex-President Taft at the banquet 
was admirable in many ways. While he did not 
underestimate for one moment the tremendous ef- 
fort that is to be made to win the war, and was 
eloquent in advocating the raising of an army of 
5,000,000 men and building the ships necessary to 
land them in France, there was a vein of fine opti- 
mism running through his address, and, with be- 
coming and characteristic dignity, he kept away 
from anything like carping criticism or personal 
No one who heard him could fail to appre- 
ciate that he does not agree with President Wilson 
on all the war policies, and yet the whole tenor of 
the speech was inspiring and helpful. The 
nouncement that the ex-President has decided to 
make his home in Washington in order to render 
any service in his power in carrying out the plans 
of the War Labor Board shows his devotion to the 


abuse. 


an- 


maintenance of peace in the labor world, and is in 
complete harmony with his record for unselfish and 
patriotic service. He has, indeed, solved the prob- 
lem of what to do with our ex-Presidents. 

The policy of holding conventions in war time 
has been much mooted in the past year, but of the 
direct contribution of such gatherings as that of 
last week to the purpose that is absorbing every 
energy of the nation there can be no doubt. 


Scrap Supplies and Commissions 


Those who favor the payment, by the consumer, 
of a dealer’s commission on and steel 
purchased, have utilized quite fully their access to 
the public prints by presenting arguments in favor 
of the commission. 


iron scrap 


Those who oppose the commis 
sion have had the same access, presumably, but have 
not chosen to avail themselves of 
tunity. 

The argument of the dealer is that when com 
pelled to sell to the consumer at no more than the 


any such oppor 


Government price, he cannot purchase at enough 
below the limit to insure him a profit, and thus the 
The 
ment of those consumers who desire to see the com 
mission established is that they are not in position 
to deal with original holders. There are too many 
of the latter, and it is too difficult to educate them 
in matters of grading, weights, delivery on time, 
etc. These consumers have depended upon the large 
dealers to perform these functions and would virtu 
ally have to go into the scrap business themselves, 
at great trouble and expense. 
be-in large measure equivalent to their undertaking 
to do the very work the large dealers are equipped 
to do and have done hitherto. 

The opposing argument, which presumably ex 
ists, is not presented before the bar of public opin 
ion. There must be such an argument, or only crass 
indifference to the needs of raw material supplies by 
the steel industry would have prevented the authori 
ties allowing the commission long ago. Further, no 


transaction of business is prevented. argu- 


The procedure would 


information has been made public as to the per- 
sonnel of the consumers who favor the commission 
A petition in favor of the commission was circu- 
lated 


among consumers and signatures were se 
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cured, but information is not furnished as to the 
tonnage represented, in proportion to the total 
possible tonnage. The mere number of signatures 
is not of itself significant, for the obvious reason 
that the argument in favor of the commission refers 
in particular to the position of those who must buy 
in large tonnages, whereas many signatures could 
be obtained among small consumers without cover- 
ing even a majority of them. 

There are only two things that should be striven 
for at this time: To direct to those who are pro- 
ducing iron and steel for war work the largest pos- 
sible amount of iron and steel scrap, and to cause it 
to move to them as quickly as possible. The iron 
and steel producers are prohibited from paying 
more than certain fixed prices for scrap. As a 
class, they have no competitors; that is, buyers in 
no other industry compete with them. The scrap 
cannot be put to use by original holders; therefore 
it must move, unless it does not pay to move it, or 
unless the holder has reason to suppose he will re- 
The reduc- 
tion of $1 a ton in scrap prices, ordered at the end 
of March, certainly does not suggest to holders of 
scrap that there is profit in waiting; but the con- 
tinued agitation of the commission does tend to 
encourage them to wait. 


ceive more money by deferring his sale. 


Since scrap is valueless except it be consumed, 
it is to be presumed that visible supplies will eventu- 
ally seek consumption. That would meet the first 
desideratum above, that consumers be supplied with 
all raw material possible; but the second, that the 
supplies move as promptly as possible, is not being 
met. Much more drastic action has been taken 
already by the Government than that of forcing 
holders of an article which they cannot use to sell 
it at a profitable price. It is not a new thing, more- 
over, for business interests to paint in strong colors 
what they think will be the consequences of adopt- 
ing or failing to adopt a certain course respecting 
their industry. We do not expect that the necessity 
will arise for any drastic action by the Government 
in order to bring into use scrap that is now with- 
held. Nor do we expect the predicted destruction of 
the scrap dealers’ business if the payment of com- 
denied. The turmoil over the whole 
matter is out of all proportion to its importance, 
and it is quite time it were decided and business in 


missions is 
old materials sent on its way. 


Training Workmen-Teachers 


The problem of finding sufficient help of the 
right kind for machine shops is a huge one. Merely 
finding men, perhaps women, does not answer; the 
men or women must have at least a fundamental 
knowledge of certain machine operations, and if 
they do not have it they must be coached and taught 
until they do. The shells, guns, gun mounts, car- 
riages and their parts, as well as numerous other 
devices of modern warfare, must not only be manu- 
factured expeditiously, but the work must be pre- 
cise, and adhere with the utmost fidelity to the 
specifications. In the matter of portability of much 
of the war material, weight is a great considera- 
tion, and the factor of safety cannot be so large 


as in ordinary industrial practice. Much depend- 
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ence must be placed on quality of material and ex- 
cellence of workmanship. “Good enough” cannot 
enter their calculations. 

Workers skilled in prescribed lines must be cre- 
ated. They must be trained, just as officers and 
men in the line are trained. The rate at which the 
number of skilled workers increases will depend on 
the number of experts, old or newly made, who can 
be spared to train others. 

The answer to the entire problem would seem to 
lie in the establishment of training stations or 
schools, preferably in connection with a going busi- 
ness, for the making of specialists in machine oper- 
ation. This idea has been advanced by the Gisholt 
Machine Co., and is in practice at its shop school 
at Madison, Wis. An outline of the plan appeared 
in THE IRON AGE of April 4, under the title, “Facts 
Assembled on War Labor Problems.” After a few 
weeks’ training, men return to their home shops 
with an intimate understanding of the machines 
they have studied, proficient as operators themselves, 
and capable of “breaking in’ others. There seems 
to be no reason why the system should not become 
general, and it also seems certain that the benefits 
to be derived would be felt long after the war, for 
the specialists now created will be useful then. In 
a measure, therefore, it would be preparation for 
the future. 

In the case of the simpler machine tools, com- 
monly called single-purpose machines, men or women 
can speedily be made proficient. But even with these 
machines a sufficient number of men should be made 
competent to locate the troubles to which most ma- 
chinery is subject and to correct the faults. On 
the more complicated machines the need and oppor- 
tunity are greatest. It has been suggested that 
machine-tool builders, for the common good, adopt 
the system referred to or devise one of their own. 
It is important that men already possessing the 
fundamentals of machine operation be taught not 
only how to get the best results with a certain tool, 
but how to install the machine, to grind and set the 
cutting tools, to lay out the work in advance; and 
last, but not least, to impart their knowledge to 
others. Of course, natural aptitude would play a 
large part in successful teaching. In the Gisholt 
factory the school work is kept apart from manu- 
facturing, yet care is taken to infuse in the student 
the atmosphere of the works. 


Government Car Orders 


General McAdoo of the Railroad Admin- 
istration announced on April 26 that he had given an 
order to the American Car & Foundry Co. “for 30,000 
steel underframe box and coal cars of standard modern 
type and heavy capacity. The amount involved was 
between $80,000,000 and $90,000,000, and the contract 
was awarded on a basis of an approximate profit to 
the company of 5 per cent on the manufacturer’s cost. 
It is hoped that the entire order will be completed in 
time for the fall and winter business of the railroads.” 

The remainder of the 100,000 cars has not at this 
writing been awarded, but a tentative distribution is 
talked of for 58,000 of the 70,000. In other words, it 
appears that offers to place cars with the different com- 
panies have been made as follows: Pressed Steel Car 
Co. and the Standard Steel Car Co., each 13,500; Pull- 
man Co. and the Haskell & Barker Car Co., each 7500; 


Director 
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the Ralston Steel Car Co., Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
and Cambria Steel Co. and the Bettendorf Co., each 
3000; the Seattle Car & Foundry Co., 2000 cars, and 
the St. Louis Car Co. and the Liberty Car Co., each 
1000 

Surprise is expressed that the initial order was ac- 


cars. 


cepted on the small margin of 5 per cent, as it is felt 
that ordinarily such a factor would be altogether inade- 
quate, particularly if expansion of plant and equipment 
The point that it 
difficult to get the financial accommodation for indus- 
trial work at as low a rate as 5 per cent, and that it 


is considered. made is would be 


is easy to secure a rate of 5 per cent on money itself 
without carrying manufacturing risks. The Railroad 
Administration is of course to pay for the material and 
supplies. In connection with the estimates of costs on 
which the first contract was let, it is understood further 
that if the allowances for overhead and for labor are 
not exceeded, the Government and the car builder will 
share equally in the effected. 
builders not interested in the 
profit set. 

Meanwhile a statement is 
specialty makers to accompany their bids. 


Canadian 
low 


saving car 


were margin of 
asked of ear 
This in- 
cludes the figures covering overhead and the costs of 
all materials entering the articles and the 
profit. As many of these features of car 
equipment are patented articles on which the prices 
come high on a pound basis and many are made under 
contract for their who 
turing plants, some interest is 


searching 


into also 


expect ed 


owners, manufac- 


what 


possess no 
shown in 
depressing the Government will attempt. 


price 





To Stimulate Output of Alloying Minerals 


The Steel Industry’s Interest in the Foster 
Bill Which the Administration Is Now 
Urging—A Revolving Fund of $10,000,000 


WASHINGTON, April 30.—The managers of the Fos- 
ter bill, providing Government control of the produc- 
tion and importation of ferroalloys and other valuable 
metals, as well as minerals, are making every effort 
to rush the measure through Congress and place it on 
the statute books within the next 30 days. The Admin- 
istration is freely lending its influence and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Director of the Geological 
Survey, the Director of the Bureau of Mines and the 
officials of the War Trade Board and Shipping Boards 
are actively co-operating in the movement. 


President to Fix Prices 


Chairman Foster called the bill up in the House 
on April 24, and immediately precipitated a contro- 
versy with the leaders in charge of the appropriations. 
Chairman Sherley of the Appropriations Committee, 
attacked the feature of the-bill authorizing a revolv- 
ing fund of $50,000,000 to enable the President to buy 
and sell the commodities covered by the bill, to fix a 
price which all producers and importers may receive 
and to operate such mines as have been abandoned or 
are not being developed in an efficient manner. Several 
members insisted that the bill would be equally effec- 
tive without the proposed appropriation and that the 
so-called war finance appropriation act, authorizing the 
Government to assist corporations carrying on work 
contributing directly to the prosecution of the war, 
could be invoked to supply all the money necessary for 
the execution of the terms of the Foster bill. There 
are already indications that this most vulnerable fea- 
ture of the measure will be vigorously attacked in the 
Senate. 

Throughout the House debate prominent Republi- 
can members argued that if the ferroalloys and other 
metals included in the Foster bill had been placed on 
the dutiable list of the tariff act, as was suggested 
when the Underwood-Simmons bill was brought for- 
ward in 1913, the domestic deposits would now be fully 
developed and the United States would be absolutely 
independent of foreign sources of supply and could, 
therefore, commandeer a large tonnage of ships now 
employed in bringing these commodities to this coun- 
try .without imperiling the iron and steel industry at 
this grave crisis. 

Democratic members conceded that the adoption of 
a protective policy with regard to these minerals 
would have stimulated their production if the duties 
had been applied in time, but emphasized the fact that 
results must now be obtained within a few weeks or 
months and that no amount of tariff protection will 
now avail to speed up production. 


To Stimulate Output of War Minerals 


For the purpose of securing prompt consideration 
for the mineral control bill Chairman Foster employed 
the familiar parliamentary device of obtaining a special 
order from the Committee on Rules providing for two 
hours of general debate, after which the bill would be 
taken up in detail for amendment. 

In urging early action on the order Mr. Foster 
stated that the Shipping Board already has taken over 
the ships carrying to this country many of the minerals 
covered by the measure, thus making it urgently neces- 
sary to pass the bill in order to provide a sufficient 
supply of so-called war minerals. Mr. Foster also 
intimated that the exigencies of the war might interfere 
with merchant shipping quite irrespective of the com- 
mandeering operations of the United States or its 
allies; hence it was necessary to develop domestic 
sources of supply immediately. 

Continuing, Mr. Foster explained to the House that 


the bill does not propose, as has been suggested in 
some quarters, that the Government shall take over 
and operate any substantial percentage of the metal 
mines of the country, but merely that it shall guarantee 
a price for the output of so-called war minerals that 
will encourage production by private individuals, exer- 
cising the right, however, to take over mining proper- 
ties where the product thereof is necessary and the 
mines have either been abandoned or are being in- 
efficiently operated. He cited the case of tin, of which 
there are a number of important prospects in Alaska 
and in several States, but the output of which thus far 
has been negligible. 

Representative Sherley of Kentucky, chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, who holds 
the purse strings of the Government, drew attention to 
the fact that the bill contemplated an appropriation of 
$50,000,000, which Congress would be bound to provide. 
The Foster bill, therefore, was really a proposition to 
appropriate a very large sum for the development of 
the mining industry, and he demanded to know what 
need there was of further burdening the Treasury, with 
direct appropriations to stimulate the output of the 
mineral resources of the United States when Congress 
had just passed an act “unprecedented in the history of 
this country at least, with power to expend moneys in 
sums many times the amount earried in this bill for 
the financing of many kinds of corporations.” “Mr. 
Foster replied that the bill contemplated developing 
for war purposes many mineral properties which would 
not be profitable after the war closed and which it 
would not be wise for a corporation to put money 
into. It therefore followed that the so-called war 
finance corporation act just passed by Congress would 
not meet the situation. 


No Unloading on the Government 


Representative Hamlin of Missouri, a member of 
the Committee on Mines and Mining, declared that the 
bill would not enable anything to be “unloaded on the 
Government,” as had been suggested, and it might 
prove that not a single penny of the proposed $50,- 
000,000 would actually be expended. It was of the high- 
est importance, however, he said, that the steel manu- 
facturers of the country should be provided with all 
necessary ferroalloys and other minerals and it might 
be necessary for the Government to buy these materials 
and sell them to the steel makers. In such case, how- 
ever, the Government would get its money back, be- 
cause the steel makers would have to pay the price 
fixed for each of the commodities purchased. 

Representative Miller of Minnesota declared that 
the development of manganese deposits was of great 
importance not only because of the desirability of estab- 
lishing a domestic source of supply, but especially at 
this juncture because of the large amount of shipping 
space required to bring the imported article to the 
United States. He aroused the interest of the House 
by stating that he had been informed by “the highest 
authorities in Great Britain” that while Germany has 
all the iron she wants and an adequate supply of 
copper, she is suffering an acute shortage of steel-hard- 
ening metals. Her torpedoes no longer have the 
strength nor the accuracy they once had, because nickel 
and the ferroalloys are no longer obtainable in sufficient 
supply. No one could predict, he said, when the United 
States might have its foreign supplies cut off, and it 
would be enormously important to have developed our 
own deposits, thus insuring us against disaster. 

Representative Walsh of Massachusetts objected to 
the consideration of the Foster bill on the ground that 
the Government ought not to guarantee the price of 
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any article merely for the purpose of encouraging the 
production of commodities. The passage of such a bill, 
he said, would merely afford an excuse to bring forward 
other measures, and it would only be a few days before 
a bill would be introduced appropriating $50,000,000 
to finance and guarantee the price of cotton. 

Chairman Foster, having occasion to refer to the 
fact that, while manganese ore in 1908 sold for $12.74 
per ton but recently had brought $58.80, several mem- 
bers demanded to know if the present price did not 
constitute a sufficient stimulus to production. Mr. 
Foster replied that if parties owning the various man- 
ganese deposits had sufficient money they would un- 
doubtedly be disposed to begin development or to in- 
crease it where a beginning had been made, but that 
in any event it would be necessary to do something to 
stabilize the price, because whenever the war ends 
there will be an immediate drop, and as no one can 
say how long the war will last the business is exceed- 
ingly precarious. 


A High Tariff Suggested 


At this juncture Representative Platt of New York 
asked Mr. Foster why his committee had not reported 
in favor of the imposition of a high tariff to keep out 
the foreign commodity and thus td stimulate the pro- 
duction of manganese, other ferroalloys and the various 
minerals covered by the bill, not only during the war 
but for an indefinite period thereafter. Mr. Foster did 
not reply directly to the tariff suggestion, but declared 
that what the Government desired was ships, which it 
could not get in time “if the tariff should be raised as 
high as the dome of the Capitol.” The Government, 
he said, must control and stimulate the domestic supply 
of manganese, and further, it must encourage the sub- 
stitution of spiegeleisen. Owing to the peculiar condi- 
tions of the problem private enterprise could not handle 
it, and the Government must step in for its own pro- 
tection. 

Other members who suggested high tariff duties to 
stimulate the production of war minerals were met by 
Mr. Foster and other members of the Committee on 
Mines and Mining with the assertion that while a cus- 
toms duty, if sufficiently high, might bring about the 
development of these minerals after a reasonable pe- 
riod, it would operate too slowly to be of any service 
for war purposes. 

Replying to criticisms of the $50,000,000 appropria- 
tion, Representative Garland of Pennsylvania, a mem- 
ber of the committee, declared that he thought the 
sum was reasonable and told the House that Bernard 
Baruch, chairman of the War Industries Board, had 
suggested that the sum be made $150,000,000. 


Ferromanganese Tariff 


Representative Fess of Ohio reminded the House 
that in the discussion of the Underwood-Simmons tariff 
bill in 1913 an effort was made to put a protective tariff 
on ferromanganese in order to stimulate its production, 
but that the proposition was ridiculed and was finally 
abandoned. He was glad, he said, to know that so 
many members of the House were now willing to admit 
that a tariff would stimulate the output of manganese 
and other war minerals if allowed a reasonable period 
within which to influence the industry. This, he said, 
was virtually a concession that if we had provided 
protection under the act of 1913 we would not to-day 
be in the situation in which we find ourselves. Mr. 
Garland promptly conceded the point, saying he thought 
it only fair to admit that every one of the industries 
referred to in the Foster bill, with the exception of 
one or two, would have been developed if properly 
safeguarded by the tariff. 


Alloying Metals for War Steel 


Representative Wingo of Arkansas presented to the 
House a statement prepared by the Geologica! Survey 
concerning the status of the principal metals used in 
the making of alloys entering into steel and needed for 
the war program, showing the sources, principal uses, 
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military necessity, and need for Government control. 
This memorandum was in part as follows: 


MANGANESE 
Source: (a) 
ferruginous 


manganese ore, 40 per cent manganese; (b) 
manganese ore, 14-15 per cent manganese; (c) 


manganiferous iron ore, 5-15 per cent manganese; (d) man- 

ganiferous zine residuum, 14-15 per cent manganese. 
Principal uses: Essential in the manufacture of steel, 

every ton of which requires 14 to 15 pounds of manganese 


Manganese ore is used in the 


batteries 


manufacture of ferromangan- 


ese and dry Ferromanganese is used in the man- 
ufacture of steel by the open-hearth 
manganese ore and manganiferous iron ore are 
manul 


process. Ferruginous 
used largely 
leisen, and in part in the mannu- 


ferromanganese and in 


in the icture of spiege 


facture of 
Manganiferous zin 


high manganese pig iron. 


residuum is used in the manufacture of 


spiegeleisen by Bessemer process 

Military uses Manganese steel containing 12 per cent 
or more of manganese has numerous military applications. 
Degree of independence (calculated by reducing all classes 
of ore to equivalent amounts of 48 per cent ore): 1917, 


production, 32; 
Need for 


of high-grade 


consumption, 100 


Government control: To secure just allocation 


imported ores; to stimulate development of 
domestic supplies and to encourage the substitution of spieg- 


eleisen for ferromanganese in steel manufacture 


Domestic production, 1917: Manganese are, 113,734 gross 
tons; ferroginous manganese ore, 422,967 tons, manganifer- 
ous iron ore, 512,461 tons, manganiferous zinc residuum, 
155,332 tons. 

Imports, 1917: 629,365 gross tons, of which 81 per cent 


came from Brazil, § per cent from British India, and 7 per 


cent from Cuba. 


MOLYBDENUM 


Principal ore minerals, molybdenite and wulfenite 


Principal uses: The use in this country is small About 
15 to 20 tons of metal per year for making chemicals for 
the determination of phosphorus in steel, possibly 10 to 20 


and stellite 


Europe to be 


tons are used in steel most of the 


substitute for 


making, but 
n oly bden im 


part of the 


goes to 


used as a 


tungsten in high-speed tool 


I steels These uses 
have an important bearing upon the war because all apply 
to the steel trade In France some molybdenum used 
in making the breech blocks for cannon 

Need for Government control Molybdenum is a substi- 
tute for tungsten in steel for certain purposes Though not 


now much used in the United States, it is exported for use 
by our alli and the industry this country should be 
fostered One ton of molybdenum replaces two tor of 
tungsten in steel manufacture 

Domestic production 1917: 175 net tons 


Imports, 1917: None recorded. 


TUNGSTEN 


Principal ore minerals, wolframite and scheelite 


Principal uses: Non-military—Making high-speed tool 


steels, for which it is as staple as yeast in bread; tungsten 
filaments for incandescent lamps; contacts for internal com- 
bustion engines Military All three uses are important in 
war work, high-speed tool steels making it posible to turn 
out the shells and other war steel needed with a minimum 
of time and men 

Degree of independence In 1917, production, 65 con- 
sumption, 100 (estimated as metallic tungsten) 


Need of Government control: If imports are reduced for 
any reason it will be imperatively necessary to develop many 
small or low-grade tungsten 
to do so within a reasonable 
Government help in the form of 
eal supervision, or actual 
to future market is now 


deposits in this and 
time will probably require 
a guaranteed price, 
working deposits 


holding 


country, 


techni- 
Uncertainty as 
back further 


prospecting 


and new production 

Domestic production, 1917: 4800 short tons 

Imports, 1917: 4876 net tor of which 63 per cent was 
imported from Bolivia, 12 per cent from Japan, 6 per cent 
from Mexico tf per cent from Argentina, I ent from 
China, and 2 per t from Portugal 

VANADIUM 
Principal ore, mineral roscoelite 
Principal uses Non-military Vanadium almost uni- 


versally used in tool steels It is also used extensively in 
steels in which great resistance to repeated strain is re- 
quired, such as locomotive tires 1.utomobile parts, and 
spring steels Military—Each of these uses brings it into 
play in war materials 

Need for Government control Fifteen tons of ferrovana- 


(Continued on page 1178) 
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PLEDGED TO GOVERNMENT 
Steel Output Concentrated on War Work 


Trade View of Easier Conditions in Sixty Days 
Not Shared by Washington 


The pledge of all the leading steel manufac- 
turers of the country given at New York last week 
to the Director of Steel Purchases, to operate on 
Government orders to the exclusion of commercial 
business is the most momentous development of 
the war as affecting the industry. 

As with price fixing the action is in the form 
of an agreement, but back of it is a degree of 
pressure that has not appeared previously in any 
of the Government’s dealing with the steel trade. 
The War Industries Board, having tolerated for 
some time opposing opinions on the question 
whether there has been a scarcity of plates and 
some other forms of steel needed by the Govern- 
ment, has now asked for an actual demonstration 
by the concentration of blast furnaces, steel works 
and rolling mills upon war work. To every mem- 
ber of the American Iron and Steel Institute a 
pledge form has been sent which is a promise to 
subordinate all commercial demand to Govern- 
ment requirements, and a practically unanimous 
response is expected. 

The Washington view is that the amount of 
steel that must be delivered in the next few 
months to the Governments, its Allies and to all 
domestic industries engaged on war and contribu- 
tory work has been underestimated in the indus- 
try. The industry quickly agrees that a 100 per 
cent operation is the only convincing answer. 

The estimate of the War Industries Board that 
recent mill deliveries on Government orders have 
been at the rate of 33,000,000 tons a year, or close 
to 90 per cent of production, includes as war work 
all railroad requirements and those for agricul- 
tural implement plants, mines, oil wells and every 
other essential operation. This broad construction 
makes the new policy less drastic than some sen- 
sational statements have indicated. 

No closing down of metal-working plants has 
resulted as yet, but it is inevitable that stoppages 
in non-essential lines will come soon. Jobbers 
had fair shipments from ‘some finishing mills in 
April and their stocks will help to postpone shut- 
downs. 

Not only will plate output, which is the special 
object of Government concern, be kept to the high 
rate of April, but pig iron and steel from plants 
in other lines will be shipped to plate mill oper- 
ations to swell their output. Thus steel makers 
whose full product may not at a given time be 
under 100 per cent demand from the Government 
will not be allowed to turn to commercial business. 

Official stress is put upon the amount of steel 
this country must deliver to its Allies, including 
300,000 tons of plates to Great Britain, 200,000 
tons to Japan, 60,000 tons to Italy, and consid- 
erable to Canada. In addition is a half million 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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tons in other forms owed to Great Britain and 
France. 

There is the opinion among producers that a 
60-day concentration on Government orders will 
make it possible to resume general business to an 
extent. The War Industries Board does not encour- 
age that view, even intimating that summer opera- 
tions must provide against the chances already 
looming up of a fuel and car shortage next winter. 

The plan is to hold the steel men strictly to 
their pledge and a close check will be kept on all 
deliveries for individual account. It is not over- 
looked at the same time that allowance must be 
made for the wants of consumers who make stock 
products which are constantly drawn upon by man- 
ufacturers directly or indirectly working for the 
Government. 

The cars already given out at Washington or 
offered to the builders on the basis of 5 per cent 
profit foot up 85,000 to 90,000 and the full 100,000 
in the original program will be allotted, but car 
companies are not enthusiastic over the bargain 
driven by the Government. 

At the rate at which rail mills have been able 
to deliver rails they are fully booked for all of 
1919. Only trunk lines carrying heavy high-speed 
trains are likely to get the open-hearth product. 

Railroad bridge construction on a large scale 
is looked for; at least the word from Washington 
is that structural steel requirements will be heavy 
and fabricators believe that war-time railroad 
operation does not conform to slowing up for every 
bridge or changing locomotives where structures 
cannot bear the weight. One authoritative state- 
ment is that structural steel needs this year will be 
20 per cent more than the average production of 
1914, 1915 and 1916, which was 2,500,000. tons, 
while the amount of this that was fabricated was 
on the average 1,350,000 tons. The 3,000,000 tons 
thus forecasted for 1918 compares with 3,029,964 
tons turned out in 1916. Yet the drafts upon the 
mills of the great war warehouses in coast cities 
have been largely discounted and in some cases the 
work will take 18 months to complete. 

Along with the concentration on Government 
work in finished lines is a like move in pig iron. 
Production keeps ahead of shipments and stocks, 
still increase. In some districts 85 per cent of the 
movement is on Government account and this prom- 
ises to be ificreased. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, April 30—(By Wire). 

The action taken at the meeting of steel manufac- 
turers with J. Leonard Replogle at New York on Fri- 
day, April 26, is interpreted in Pittsburgh to mean that 
the Government has commandeered the steel output of 
the country to meet its urgent needs for steel for war 
essentials, and that practically every manufacturer has 
pledged himself to subordinate all other business to the 
needs of the Government. How long it will be necessary 
for this to remain in force is uncertain, but it is be- 
lieved that within 30 days, or not over 60 days at the 
outside, the pressure from the Government for steel 
will have been relieved, and that there will be again a 
limited supply, at least, for commercial purposes. The 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines ‘© [talics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previoue 


For Early Delivery 








3 Apr. 30 Apr. 23 Mar. 27 May 2 
Pig Iron, PperGross Ton: 1918 1918 1918 1917 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia... .$: 25 $34.25 $34.25 $429 50 
No. 2, Valley furnace..... 33.00 33.00 $2.00 
No. 2 Southern, Cincinnati. 35.90 25.90 4u 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala... 33.00 » On IT Ov 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago*.. 22 00 23 00 $2.00 
Basic, deliv., eastern Pa.. 32.75 32.75 33.75 S00 
Basic, Valley furnace..... 8 10.00 
Bessemer, VPittsburgh..... 37.2 $2.9 
Malleable, Chicago*... R350 12.00 
Malleable Valley is Sieh aa 50 } oo 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh. . 2.4 $9.9 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 37.50 $6.7 
Rails, Billets, ete., per Gross Ton: 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill. 55.00 55.00 55.00 38.00 
©.-h. rails, heavy, at mill.. 57.00 57.00 7.00 10.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 47.50 $7.50 47.50 £0.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 47.50 $7.50 $7.50 SO.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, Pa'h.... 51.00 51.00 o1L.00 SO.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 60.00 60.00 60.00 105.00 
©.-h. billets, Philadelphia. 50.50 50.50 50.50 75.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh..... 07.00 57.00 57.00 S5.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 3.685 3.685 3.685 $.159 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh..... 3.50 3.50 3.54 7 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 5.50 3.50 3.50 2 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.90 2.90 2.90 1.00 
Steel bars, New York..... 3.095 3.095 3.095 3.919 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 3.25 3.25 3.25 6.50 
Tank plates, New York... 3.445 3.445 3.445 6.669 
Beams, ete., Pittsburgh... 3.00 3.00 3.00 100 
Beams, ete., New York... 3.195 3.195 3.195 $419 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh. 2.90 2.90 2.90 3.50 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh. 3.25 3.25 3.25 0 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 3.50 3.50 3.50 1.25 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries in 
the Chicago district is 50c. per ton 


action also means that the supply of steel heretofore 
going to many concerns not engaged in manufacturing 
war essentials will very likely be cut off, and in the 
very near future. The fact is being impressed more 
and more upon our people that this country is now en- 
gaged in one business only, and that is to win the war, 
and in the shortest possible time. Should it so happen 
that the demands from the Government for certain lines 
of finished steel products are not large enough to take 
the entire output of those lines, then the companies 
making them will simply curtail operations on these 
products and divert the steel thus saved to plants en- 
gaged entirely on war essentials. This is the most 
drastic action yet taken by the Government as affect- 
ing the steel business since the war started, but the 
alacrity with which the steel manufacturers have re- 
sponded to the request of the Government is certainly 
gratifying and is another exhibition of the patriotism 
of the steel men. 

Commercial business is practically at a standstill 
and local steel concerns are sending letters and tele- 
grams to their sales managers all over the country noti- 
fying them of the pledge given the American Iron and 
Steel Institute and instructing them absolutely not to 
accept any new orders. Concerns supplying materials 
for war uses on indirect orders will be furnished the 
steel, if possible, but only after the needs of the Gov- 
ernment have been met by steel manufacturers who are 
working on direct orders. 

A meeting of the Cleveland district furnaces of the 
American Pig Iron Association was held in the William 
Penn Hotel, this city, on Thursday, April 25, presided 
over by R. E. MacMahon of M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleve- 
land. Its object was the discussion of ways and means 
by which pig iron manufacturers can best serve the 
needs of the Government. Addresses were made by C. 
1). Dyer, vice-president of the Shenango Furnace Co., 
also president of the Western Pig Iron Association; by 
E. W. Mudge, president of the Ella Furnace Co. and the 
Claire Furnace Co., and others. It was the sentiment 





Apr. 30 Apr Mar. 27 Ma 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1918 1918 1918 1917 

Per Lh. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 2S, P’gh 00 »O0 oo ‘ 0 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 6.25 6.25 6.25 8.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh... 3.50 5 50 50 etl) 
Cut nails Pittsburgh £00 1.00 £00 8.75 
Fence wil base, Pgh ; 3.25 3.2 3.45 
Barb wire, galv., P’gh $5 1.30 1.35 1.3 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Carwheels, Chicago --329.00 $29.00 $30.00 $24.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia .. 29.00 "9 OO 20.00 7.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 28.50 28.50 30.00 28.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila... 29.00 2S OO 29 O00 »O0 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go 8.50 28.50 29 7.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 28.50 29.00 30.00 24.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 9.00 29 00 0.00 2s OO 
No. 1 cast, Ch’'go, net ton. 27.00 27.00 27.50 ) 
No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila.. 34.00 34.00 35.00 $1.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot., Ch’go, net 29.7 29.7 ) 1.0 

Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Over 
Furnace coke, prompt .. $6.00 e600 $5.00 $7.00 
Furnace coke, future. ‘ 6.00 6.00 6.00 7.00 
Foundry coke, prompt... 7.00 7.00 7.00 850 
Foundry coke, future 7.00 7.00 7.00 9.00 

Metals: 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York.. 23.50 2.00 23.50 31.00 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y.. 23.50 23.50 23.50 31.00 
Spelter St RMS oa a6 a awa 6.6214 6.20 J.o0 
Spelter, New York. 6.8714 7.50 9.50 
Lead, St. Louis.. % 6.75 7.10 97 
Lead, New York 6.90 7.2 9 871 
Tin, New York 3 S800 Q5 Oe 250 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. ¥ 12.7 J ) 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh $7.7 aaa $8.00 





of the meeting that the pig iron business of this coun- 
try should be mobilized as far as possible, and a com- 
mittee was appo.nted to take this action. Furnace oper- 
ators all over the country will likely be asked to furnish 
to the Committee on Pig Iron, Ore and Lake Trans- 
portation, of which H. G. Dalton of Pickands, Mather 
& Co., Cleveland, is chairman, full information as to 
all sales of pig iron made by each furnace over the 
entire year, to whom the iron has been sold, and all 
other information along these lines that can be secured. 
Further, the companies to which the pig iron is being 
shipped will be asked to make reports’ as to what prod- 
ucts are being made from the pig iron, in order to de- 
termine whether such products are really war essen- 
tials. It is claimed a good deal of pig iron is being 
shipped to concerns that is not going entirely into the 
manufacture of war materials, and if this is proven to 
be the case, furnace companies will cut down shipments 
of pig iron to these particular concerns and will only 
ship to them such quantities of iron as are needed in the 
manufacture of war materials. The idea is to have a 
complete record from all the blast furnaces as to where 
their iron is going, the kind of iron they are making, 
and how much, and for what products the iron is being 
used. The exact plans are yet indefinite, but if such 
measures as noted above are put into effect—and it is 
believed they will be—it is likely all this information 
will be put on file at Washington and the Government 
will then have a clear insight into exact conditions 
ruling in the pig iron market, will be able to determine 
very quickly where certain kinds of iron can be had, in 
what quantities and the nearest located furnaces mak- 
ing such iron to the points where it is to be consumed. 
A meeting of this committee is to be held in Cleveland 
probably this week, and it is believed responses will be 
in, when the meeting is held, from every blast 
furnace in the country. It is proposed to commandeer 
iron when to do so, 


7 
neariy 


necessary and to take other meas- 
ures, if needed, by which the Government will be as- 


sured an ample supply of pig iron at any point it may 
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be needed, and in the shortest possible time. All this is 
strictly in line with the letter sent out by Judge Gary 
on April 26, in which he asked the pig iron and steel 
trades to take all necessary measures to insure maxi- 
mum production for the needs of the Government. 

Pig Iron.—It is understood that the 20,000 tons of 
Bessemer pig iron asked for by France will very soon 
be supplied by an Eastern producer. All local con- 
sumers are running short of pig iron, but cannot obtain 
any in the open market. After the pig iron problem 
has been worked out it is believed a good deal more 
will be available for the companies that are running on 
practically 100 per cent war essentials. No sales of 
iron in this market were made in the past week and 
there is none to be had. Prices for second quarter are: 

Basic pig iron, $32; Bessemer, $35.20; gray forge, $32 
No. 2 foundry, $33; No. 3 foundry, $32.50, and malleable 
$33.50, all per gross ton at Valley furnace, the freight rate 
for delivery in the Cleveland and Pittsburgh districts being 
95c. per ton 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—From this time until fur- 
ther notice practically 100 per cent of the output of the 
steel mills will go to the Government under the pledges 
being sent by the manufacturers to Judge Gary, presi- 
dent of the American Iron and Steel Institute. It is un- 
derstood all the leading steel companies in the Pitts- 
burgh district have forwarded their pledges and no 
doubt other steel districts have done the same. It is 
estimated that with an output of 40,000,000 tons of 
semi-finished steel per year in forms of blooms, billets 
and sheet bars, 35,000,000 tons of finished steel prod- 
ucts can be made, and it need hardly be stated that 
the Government could not possibly use 3,000,000 tons 
of finished steel per month for any considerable 
length of time. For this reason, it is believed that 
within 30 days, or not over 60 days at the outside, 
the Government pressure on the steel mills will have 
been largely relieved, and this will allow steel to 
go forward again to consumers not making strictly 
war essentials whose supply will likely be cut off 
in the meantime. One leading open-hearth steel 
interest that is not using its entire output of ingots in 
its own finishing steel mills is furnishing a good part 
of its output to another large steel interest, whose 
finishing capdcity is larger than its melting capacity. 
This is regarded as a strictly patriotic measure and is 
being done to help out our Government in this time of 
its greatest need: No steel in the form of billets or 
sheet bars can be bought in the open market, and while 
present conditions last as regards 100 per cent supply 
to the Government some manufacturing plants will no 
doubt have to close. There will likely very soon be a 
let-down at the rate which some of the independent 
sheet mills have been running, in order that the steel 
thus secured can be used for making absolutely war 
essentials. Some of the sheet mills have been furnish- 
ing a part of their product to concerns engaged in 
making products not absolutely essential to the prose- 
cution of the war, 


We quote 4 x 4 in. soft 
at $47.50, sheet bars $51, 
billets $60 base, all f.o.b 


gessemer and open-hearth billets 
forging ingots $73, and forging 
at mill, Pittsburgh or Youngstown. 

Steel Rails—There is a continued active demand for 
light rails from the coal and lumber interests, but the 
mills rolling light rails either from billets or from old 
rails are pretty well sold up for some months. Once 
in a while a small order for standard sections is placed, 
which the mills accept, subject to such delivery as they 
can make. A sale of 200 tons of 90-lb. rails is reported 
at about $63 at mill, rolled from Bessemer stock. The 
Government price on 25-lb. to 45-lb. sections is $3 per 
100 lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, while prices on standard sec- 
tions are open. 


Ferroalloys.—The local ferroalloy market has quieted 
down to some extent, consumers evidently being pretty 
well covered over the remainder of this year. For a 
considerable time there was very free buying of ferro- 
manganese, ferrosilicon and spiegeleisen and concerns 
engaged in making war materials in which ferromanga- 
nese is used are said to be pretty well covered over the 
remainder of this year. Prices are very firm. We now 
quote 70 per cent ferromanganese at $250 at furnace, 
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the seller absorbing the freight on which the consumer 
pays the Government tax of 3 per cent. For each unit 
over 70 per cent most producers of ferromanganese are 
charging $4, which makes the price of 80 per cent $290 
at furnace. The supply of 50 per cent ferrosilicon is 
better and we quote it at $165 to $170 for last half 
of the year delivery,’ but for spot shipment $175 is 
usually asked. We quote 16 to 18 per cent spiegeleisen 
at $65 to $70 at furnace, the furnace usually allowing 
the freight. 

We now quote 9 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon at $54, 10 
per cent, $55; 11 per cent, $58.30; 12 per cent., $61.60. We 
quote 6 per cent silvery iron, $40; 7 per cent, $42; 8 per cent, 
$44.50; 9 per cent, $47; 10 per cent, $50. Three dollars per 
gross ton advance for each 1 per cent silicon for 11 per cent 
and over. All the above prices are f.o.b. maker’s furnace, 
Jackson or New Straitsville, Ohio, these furnaces having a 
uniform freight rate of $2 per gross ton, for delivery in the 
Pittsburgh district. 

Structural Material—The Government has _ practi- 
cally commandeered 100 per cent of the output of the 
mills rolling steel shapes, so that for the time being no 
steel will be available for commercial projects. How- 
ever, this has been about the situation for some months, 
and it is claimed that about 90 per cent of the business 
on the books of the fabricators is either direct or indi- 
rect Government business. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad is said to have placed about 1400 tons of bridge 
work among independent fabricators. Deliveries of steel 
shapes by the mills to the fabricators are reported more 
satisfactory than for some time. We quote beams and 
channels up to 15 in. at 3c. Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—Government orders for 81,000 cars have 
finally come out, but as yet no definite advices have 
been given as to the types of cars, or whether the order 
will be increased to at least 100,000 cars as expected. 
Of the contracts placed, the American Car & Foundry 
Co. took 30,000 cars, the Standard Steel Car Co. and 
the Pressed Steel Car Co., each 13,500, the Pullman 
Co. and the Haskell & Barker Car Co., 7500 cars each, 
while the Ralston Steel Car Co., the Mount Vernon Car 
& Mfg. Co. and the Cambria Steel Co. each took 3000 
cars. As yet the plates and shapes for these cars have 
not been allotted to the mills, but will likely be this 
week. It is figured roughly that these 81,000 cars will 
require about 1,200,000 tons of plates, shapes and bars. 
No new inquiries for cars are in the market and it is 
probable that all railroad inquiries in the future will 
come through the Government. Both the Pressed Steel 
Car Co. and the Standard Steel Car Co. have been 
operating largely for some months on war materials, 
their car business having been very light. We quote 
1,-in. and heavier sheared plates at at mill, 
Pittsburgh. 


3.25¢. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—For the time being 100 per 
cent of the output of iron and steel bars will go to the 
Government under the pledges made and forwarded by 
the manufacturers to Judge Gary of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. The commercial demand for iron 
and steel bars has been active, and local mills are sold 
up for some months, However, some weakness has de- 
veloped in prices on refined iron bars, which have sold 
as low as 3.30c., Pittsburgh, equal to about 3.50c. de- 
livered, New York. It is said the Government for some 
time has been placing orders for iron bars with local 
mills at 3.30c. to 3.35c. Pittsburgh. There have also 
been some export sales of iron bars for which the 
mills have been able to obtain the full 3.50c. price. 
Steel bars rolled from billets are 2.90c.; from old steel 
rails, 3c. and refined iron bars, 3.30c. to 3.50c. Pitts- 
burgh. 


Sheets.—For some months the Government has taken 
at least 75 per cent, and probably close to 85 per cent 
of the output of the sheet mills, either on direct or 
indirect orders. Following the action of the steel manu- 
facturers at the meeting in New York on Friday, April 
26, it is very probable that close to 100 per cent of the 
limited output of sheets will be now taken by the 
Government, and some sheet mills that have been run- 
ning to about 75 per cent or more will have to slow 


down in operations, allowing the steel that ordinarily 
would have gone into sheets to be used in making other 
For some months the American Sheet 


war materials. 
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& Tin Plate Co. has not been operating its sheet mills 
to more than 40 or 50 per cent of capacity, conserving 
as much of its Bessemer and open-hearth steel in the 
manufacture of tin plate as possible. It is not unlikely 
that some users of sheets not making war essentials 
will find their supply entirely cut off, as the action of 
the Government in asking for 100 per cent of output 
of steel is very drastic, and will seriously affect the 
sheet mills, as well as all other plants using steel. 
Plans of several of the larger sheet mills to open their 
books for third quarter delivery have been indefinitely 
put aside. Prices fixed by the Government on sheets, 
in effect to June 30, are given on page 1171. 


Cotton Ties.—Nearly all consumers have covered 
their needs of cotton ties for May and June, but no 
sales have been made for delivery starting July, and 
probably will not be until the makers of cotton ties 
know what the Government will do in regard to steel 
prices which expire by limitation on June 30. 

We quote cotton ties at $1.90 per bundle of 45 lb. for lots 
of 3000 bundles and over. For lots of 1000 bundles and up 
to, but not including, 3000 bundles, $1.92 per bundle, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh These prices are for April shipment, while for 
May le. additional carrying charge is made, and 2c. for June 


Wire Rods.—The acute shortage in the supply of 
wire rods has been intensified by the recent request of 
the Government for 100 per cent of the output of the 
steel mills. Local makers of wire rods have not been 
quoting freely for some time, and will now entirely 
refuse to quote until the present Government urgency 
is removed. If plants having rod mills should run short 
of orders for rods, the steel will be put into other war 
essentials. Orders for soft and high carbon rods now 
on the books of the mills will be filled as far as pos- 
sible, provided the rods are to be used in the manufac- 
ture of war essentials. 


Prices on rods are given in 
detail on page 1171. 


Wire Products.—In our report last week, we made 
detailed mention of an order for 50,000 tons of gal- 
vanized military barb wire, and stated that 10,000 tons 
was to be shipped out as fast as possible. The mills 
had already started to roll these 10,000 tons, but on 
Tuesday night, April 23, a telegram was received from 
Washington, canceling the entire order after it had been 
allocated among the mills. It is stated that a very 
large quantity of barb wire, said to be 30,000 to 40,000 
tons, and originally intended for shipment to Russia, 
which was stored in New York, is to be sent to France, 
instead, and this may explain why the order was can- 
celled. The contract for 60,000 tons of barb wire for 
Italy is being executed and shipments have already 
started. Bids were opened on April 27 for 47,000 kegs 
of wire nails for the Army, but the allotment has not 
yet been made. The Quartermaster’s Division at New 
York also has an inquiry out for 49,000 kegs of wire 
nails, bids for which are to be opened on May 3. It 
is expected that both these contracts for wire nails will 
be allocated to the mills in a very short time. At a 
meeting of steel manufacturers in New York April 
26 they pledged 100 per cent of their output to the 
Government, and this has resulted in local makers of 
wire and wire nails sending notices to their general 
sales agents explaining the urgency of the Government, 
and advising them at the same time positively not to 
take any orders. In other words, the entire output of 
wire and wire nails has been commandeered by the 
Government, and pledged to the Government by the 
manufacturers until further notice. This action also 
applies on cut nails. The commercial demand for cut 
nails for some time has been only fair. The Govern- 
ment price on cut nails is $4 base, per keg, in carload 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Prices on 
are given on page 1171. 

Hot-Rolled Strip Steel—For some time the mills 
making hot-rolled strip steel have not been operating 
to more than 50 to 60 per cent of capacity, owing to 
shortage in supply of steel and lack of orders. It is 
probable some of the mills that make cold-rolled strip 
steel will take up some new lines of production on order 
for the Government. The Government maximum price 
is $4.50 per 100 lbs. f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for second quarter 
delivery, but this price has been considerably shaded 
for some time. 


wire and wire nails 
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Cold-Rolled Strip Steel.—F or the time being, 100 per 
cent of the output of cold-rolled strip steel is to be 
diverted entirely to Government needs, but where con- 
cerns can show they are making Government materials 
either on direct or indirect orders, they will continue to 
receive their supply. However, they will be required 
to give Government order number and other informa- 
tion in order to secure steel. Some makers have been 
diverting a good part of their steel for some time to 
the manufacture of war essentials, and will continue 
to do so. The largest stocks piled up during the railroad 


congestion and cold weather have been pretty well 
moved out, owing to the better supply of cars. Makers 


state that Government prices have been firmly held. 
We quote cold-rolled strip steel at $6.50 per 100 Ib., 
Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, less per cent cash in 
when sold in quantities of 300 lb. or more. 
Shafting.—Until further notice, the makers of 
shafting will give 100 per cent of their present limited 
output to the Government either on direct orders or to 
concerns making war essentials, where the latter can 
show that their products are being used for the prose- 
cution of the war. This new ruling will, for the time 
being, probably cut off the supply of shafting to con- 
sumers not actually engaged in making war essentials, 
and it may affect the builders of pleasure automobiles 
seriously. Government discounts on shafting are 17 per 
cent off in carload, and 12 per cent in less than car- 
loads, and it is claimed these discounts are firmly held. 
Nuts and Bolts.—It is understood that makers of 
nuts and bolts have formally pledged themselves to give 
100 per cent of their output for Government needs, sub- 
ordinating all commercial business until such time 
the Government needs have been satisfied. For some 
time, 85 to 90 per cent of the output of nuts and bolts 
has been going to the Government on direct or indirect 
orders, so that the new order of things is not materially 
different from what it has been. The manufacturers 
are now working on the recent order from the Govern- 
ment for 129,000,000 bolts and it is said that nearly 
25 per cent of this order has been gathered from the 
manufacturers from stocks. A good part of this quan- 
tity has already been shipped. Discounts in effect for 
the present quarter, but which are being shaded from 
5 to 10 per cent in some cases, are given on page 1171. 
Rivets.—From now until further notice 100 per cent 
of the output of rivets will go to the Government on 
direct and indirect orders, the manufacturers having 
pledged themselves to this action. However, the com- 
mercial demand for rivets for many months has been 
very dull, and more than 75 per cent of the output has 
been for the Government. Government prices for sec- 
ond quarter are $465 for structural rivets, and $4.75 
for cone-head boiler rivets, per 100 lb. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


f.0.b 
10 days, 


as 


Tin Plate.—Operations among the tin plate mills are 
practically on a 100 per cent basis, and likely will be 
for some time. The demands of the Government for tin 
plate for food containers and all other purposes essen- 
tial to the war will likely take every pound of tin plate 
that can be turned out, but should it so happen that the 
tin plate mills get ahead of the Government demand it 
is probable there will be a slowing down in operations 
in order to allow the steel to be used in making other 
war essentials. In other words, while the present Gov- 
ernment urgency for steel remains no tin plate will be 
made to be put in stock or to be exported. Nearly all 
consumers have covered for the remainder of the year, 
and the tin plate mills expect to be able to furnish every 
pound of tin plate for which they have orders. Output 
of tin plate at present is much the heaviest ever known 
in the history of the tin p'ate trade. We quote tin plate 
$7.75 per base box up to June 30 rolled from Bessemer 
or open-hearth steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Prices on terne 
plate are given on page 1171. 


Old Material.—Up to this writing, local scrap deal- 
ers have not received word from Washington as to 
whether the 3% per cent commission on sales of scrap 
by dealers to consumers is to be allowed or not. It is 
the general belief of the scrap trade here, and among 
most consumers that the commission will be 
allowed, but this is not assured by any means, as there 
is no telling what the War Industries Board may do. 


also, 
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Local prices on scrap are fairly strong, but there seems 
to be a little more scrap available, especially in turn 
ings, prices on which are about 50c per ton lower. The 
two largest consumers of turnings in this district are 
located at Brackenridge, Pa., and they are offering $138, 
delivered, for turnings, which about fixes the market at 
this price. Only very small sales of scrap are being put 
through, dealers holding off largely until a decision is 
made on the commission matter. Several local dealers 
say they have not made an important sale of scrap for 
two or three months. Prices on iron and steel scrap, 
effective from April 1, nearly all of which have been 
fixed by the Government, in effect for this quarter, for 
delivery in Pittsburgh and other points that take Pitts 
burgh freights, are as follows: 

Heavy teel melting 
ville K 
Monessen 
delivered 


Ollansbee 


Midland ar 


No.” 1 cast scrap (for stee« 
Rerolling rails, Ne 
bridge, 
Franklin, Pa., 
Hydraulic 
Bundled sheet 
f.o.b. consumers’ mills 
district 
Bundled sheet 


wark 
Ohio, Cumberlar 
and Pittsburgh 


compressed teel scrap 


scrap, sides and ends 


stamping scrap 

No. 1 railroad malleable scrap 

Railroad grate bars 

Low phosphorus melting sto 
guaranteed ) 

Low phosphorus melting 
anteed ) . 

Low phosphorus melting stock (bloon 
and billet ends, 


Iron car 


heavy plates) 


axles. . wi 16.00 to 
Locomotive 
Steel car 
No, 1 
Machine shop turnings 
Cast iron 
Rolled wheels 


Sheet bar crop ends ( 


axles, steel 5.00 to 


axles »00 TO 
busheling scrap 6 OO to 

Ou to 
wheels 00 to 


steel 00 to 
00 to 
Cast iron borings 50 to 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap. . 
Heavy steel axle turnings 


Heavy breakable cast 


3 00 to 
00 to 
scrap 
Skelp.—Makers of skelp are practically sold up on 
all they can turn out over the remainder of this year, 
and efforts of large consumers to place orders for skelp 
for fairly prompt delivery are without avail. 

We quote grooved skelp at universal skelp, $3.15 
and sheared skelp, $3.25 base. Special skelp for boiler tubes 
etc., is $3.40 for base sizes and $3.55 for other sizes 
being per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Wrought Pipe.—Under the pledges being given by 
the manufacturers of iron and steel to Judge Gary 100 
per cent of the output is to go to the Government on 
direct or indirect orders until further notice. Mills 
rolling iron and steel pipe are sold up on lap-weld over 
the remainder of this year, but a few mills can make 
deliveries on some sizes of butt-weld in from three to 
four months from date of order. The demand for small 
butt-weld pipe has been dull for some time owing to the 
falling off in building operations. Discounts for iron 
and steel pipe for this quarter are given on page 1171. 


28.00 to 29.00 


») ¢ 
$2.90 


, all prices 


Boiler Tubes.—Makers of iron and steel tubes very 
promptly pledged 100 per cent of their output to the 


Government for as long as it may be needed. The 
demand for oil country goods is active, as the Govern- 
ment is encouraging the development of the oil business, 
especially in fuel oils, in order to conserve the supply 
of coal. Makers of iron and steel tubes are sold up for 
months. Discounts for this quarter are given on page 
1171. 

Coke.—The supply of cars last week averaged about 
75 per cent, but on Monday and Tuesday of this week 
nearly all coke plants had a 100 per cent supply of 
cars, and the outlook for the remainder of this week 
is very good. Delivery of coke to blast furnaces is 
now nearly back to normal, and unless the unexpected 
should happen the output of pig iron in May should 
show a very large increase over April. Output of coke 
for the week ending April 20 in the upper and lower 
Connellsville regions is about 355,000 tons. 
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Chicago 
CuicaGco, April 29—(By Wire). 


Iron and steel men are to-day appending their sig- 
natures to a pledge that they will do their utmost to 
secure maximum production and that they will subor- 
dinate all other business to Government work. When 
signed, the pledges are forwarded to the American Iron 
and Steel Institute by request of E. H. Gary, president 
of the institute and chairman of the Steel Corporation. 
The letter was evolved at a meeting of steel men held in 
Judge Gary’s office April 26, at the suggestion of J. 
Leonard Replogle, Director of Steel Purchases of the 
War Industries Board. The pledge imposes no burden 
on the steel trade, inasmuch as it merely guarantees a 
continuance of the course it has been pursuing. Gov- 
ernment absorption of steel is steadily increasing, and 
the producers have little or nothing to say as to where 
their products shall go, or how. A plate order from 
the Submarine Boat Corporation, involving a few hun- 
dred tons, is pleasing because it specifies August de- 
livery, whereas prompt deliveries have been the rule 
with all Government agencies. The Director of Rail- 
roads has placed 100,000 freight cars, and the problem 
now is to find the material. Much steel and iron will be 
required regardless of the amount of wood used. The 
business doubtless will mean a boost for the bar iron 
mills, most of which have been operating at a low 
rate. 

Three fabricating jobs calling for 2700 tons compare 
well with no awards last week. The bolt and nut people 
are still waiting for some action with regard to revised 
prices for their product. The wire mills find cars easier 
to obtain and they are making good inroads upon book- 
ings. 

Ferroalloys.—Less inquiry for standard ferroman- 
ganese is coming out, a majority of the consumers hav- 
ing covered their requirements on a price basis of $250 
delivered. The quotation for 70 per cent is $250, with 
$4 for each unit of manganese in excess. For 16 to 18 
per cent spiegeleisen, the quotation is $70, furnace. 
There is some inquiry for 10 per cent Bessemer ferro- 
silicon, a good deal coming from new consumers. Those 
using 50 per cent ferrosilicon are being cared for. 


Plates.—No extremely large inquiries or orders have 
come to light, but the requirements of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation are being filed steadily. The specify- 
ing of several hundred tons for August delivery by the 
Submarine Board Corporation was in pleasing contrast 
with many recent orders, which demanded prompt de- 
livery. The official mill quotation is 3.25c., Chicago or 
Pittsburgh. For material out of warehouse the quota- 
tion is 4.45e. Information reached here to-day as to the 
distribution of freight cars by the Government, details, 
however, being lacking. In addition to the 30,000 
placed with the American Car & Foundry Co., the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Co. and the Pressed Steel Car*Co. each 
get 13.500, Haskell & Barker and the Pullman Co. each 
get 7500 Cambria Steel Co., Ralston Steel Car Co. 
and Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. each get 3000, and dis- 
tributed among several smaller car companies are 
19,000, making 100,000 cars in all. 


Pig Iron.—Having failed to place orders in this mar- 
ket consumers who ordinarily are alien to this district 
have ceased sending their inquiries here, and the whole 
aspect of the market is one of quiet. Business is stir- 
ring, but it does not amount to much. Regular con- 
sumers of iron whose wants are small find little dif- 
ficulty in having their contracts doubled or tripled, in 
which case they must show that the iron is for Govern- 
ment purposes. In lots of various sizes, about 1800 tons 
of Southern chill cast No. 3 iron, running 1.25 to 1.75 
per cent silicon and low in sulphur, has been sold for 
mixing purposes and a few more hundred tons are avail- 
able. Some of this iron has been sold to points which 
take a freight rate of over $5 from Birmingham. The 
lessened activity of the pipe shops probably is responsi- 
ble for this iron being on the market. Two local com- 
panies would each like to buy about 2000 tons of mal- 
leable. High manganese iron is in demand, but scarce, 
while charcoal iron is practically unobtainable because 
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of the degree to which it has been absorbed by Govern- 
ment contractors. One charcoal iron company has sold 
its 1918 output. The silveries also are scarce. Jack- 
son County, Ohio, furnaces are making silvery, as are 
Tennessee furnaces, but all have ample orders to ship 
against. The Tennessee furnaces sold until they could 
see the end of the coke they have under contract, then 
withdrew. In charcoal iron, Nos. 2 to 5 are quoted at 
$37.50, delivered Chicago, figured on $33 base, plus 
$2.50 for iron averaging 1.25 per cent silicon plus $2 
freight. For each additional 25 points silicon 50c. is 
added, which makes No. 1 foundry $38 delivered; No. 
1 special, $38.50; No. 1 soft, $39; C Scotch, $39.50; B 
Scotch, $40; A Scotch, $40.50, and AA Scotch, $41. 
There are 17 grades and no reduction is made for low 
silicon until it becomes very low, as in No. 6. Very lit- 
tle No. 


The following 


6 is sold. 


quotations are for iron delivered at cor 


sumers’ yards xcept those for Northern foundry, malleable 

Bessemer and basic irons, which are f.o.b. furnace, and do 

not include a switching charge averaging 50c. per to 
Lake Superior charcoal, Nos > tO B.% $37.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 and Scotch 1.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1.. : : 53.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2 ,3.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3 z 32.50 
Nortnern high-phosphorus foundry 33.00 
Southern coke No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft 38.50 
Southern coke No. 2 foundry.. ‘Ke S700 
Malleable “a ee ‘ . 32.50 
Basic . eae ‘ 32.00 
Low phosphorus (copper free) ‘ eae 93.00 
Silvery, 7 per cent...... —s : ia Wie Xt Sales eee 


Structural Material.—Structural lettings make a bet- 
ter showing. The Christopher-Simpson Iron Works will 
fabricate 2164 tons for an office building for the Peoria 
Life Insurance Co., Peoria, Ill., this being the largest 
letting of recent weeks. The Omaha Structural Steel 
Co. will fabricate 240 tons required for an icing shed 
and trucking bridge to be erected for Armour & Co. at 
South Omaha, Neb. The Bethlehem Steel Co. will 
supply 352 tons to the Great Lakes Dredging & Dock 
Co. to be used in the superstructure of the Rush Street 
Bridge, Chicago. The mill quotation is 3c., Chicago or 
Pittsburgh, and the warehouse price 4.25c. 

Bars.—Now that the cars have been placed, the 
makers of bar iron expect a spurt in their business, 
which has been fair with some companies, while others 
have been running only 50 per cent of capacity. The 
rail carbon bar makers are still hampered by the lack 
of old rails. A little, but not much, is being done in 
mild steel bars. We quote bars of discard shell steel 
at 3.09214c¢., Chicago; iron bars at 3%c., Chicago; mill 
steel bars at 2.90c., Chicago or Pittsburgh, and rail car- 
bon at 3c., Chicago. Jobbers quote: 

Soft steel bars, 4.10c.; bar iron, 4.10c.; reinforcing bars, 
4.10c., base, with 5c. extra for twisting sizes ™% in. and over 
and usual card extras for smaller sizes; shafting, list plus 
10 per cent 

Sheets.—The scarcity of sheet bars because of the 
demand for steel in other and more important direc- 
tions makes sheets difficult to procure. The leading lo- 
cal independent maker is out of the market, as are, in 
fact, about 50 per cent of the mills, all of which have 
booked as much business as they care to take. We 
quote No. 10 blue annealed at 4.25c.; No. 28 at 5c., and 
No. 28 galvanized at 6.25c., all Pittsburgh. 

We quote for Chicago delivery out of stock, regardless of 
quantity, as follows: No. 10 blue annealed, 5.45c.; No. 25 
black, 6.45¢c.. and No. 28 galvanized, 7.70c 

Wire Products.—Government orders for barbed wire 
proved not as heavy as was anticipated, but the future 
is tinged with uncertainty. Production is going ahead 
at full speed, more cars are available for shipments, 
and the mills are making good inroads against bookings. 
We quote: 

Nails, $3.50, Pittsburgh; plain 
barb wire, $3.65; galvanized barb wire, 
ples, $3.65, and galvanized staples, $4.35 


fence wire, $3.25 
$4.35 polished sta 


painted 


Bolts and Nuts.—Prices have not yet been revised, 
and while orders and specifications are increasing in 
volume, a surprisingly large number of consumers con- 
tinue to hold back, evidently expecting a price reduction. 
With the large orders the Government is to place and 
the increasing scarcity of raw material, it is feared 
there may not be enough to go around when the real 
rush begins. A part of the large Government order 
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placed last week came to this territory. For prices and 


freight rates see finished iron and steel, f. o. b. Pitts- 
burgh, page 1171. Jobbers quote: 
Structural rivets, 5.50« boiler rivets 5.60 


machine 
% x 4 in., 40 and 10 per cent off; larger sizes, 35 
carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 40 and 2% off 
sizes, 30 and 5 off hot nuts, 1 
hexagon t ipped, S85c. off per 100 Ib 


bolts up to 
and 5 off 
larger 
$1.05 off, and 


iigs screws, gimiet points 
Rails and Track Supplies.—Pending 
action there is nothing to report. 


Standard 


pressed square 


tapped 
coach or 
square heads, 50 per cent off 
Government 
We quote: 

railroad Chicago 


spikes, 4.111%4e Track bolt 


with square nuts, 5.11 14< Chicago. Tie plates, steel, 3.25 
tie plates, iron, 3.75« f.o.b. maker's mill. The base for light 
rails is 3« f.o.b. maker’s mill for 25 to 45-lb. sections, lighter 
sectior taking Government extras 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—No lettings whatever appear on the 
books of the pipe companies. Several are fairly busy, 
however, on general work. : 

qluotations per net tor 
pipe $-ir $57.30; 6-in. and larger, $54.30, 
Class A pe and gas pipe 

Old Material.—The scrap trade is anxiously awaiting 
a decision as to its request for the privilege of charging 
a commission where maximum prices are reached. Many 
of the mills appear to have plenty of material for their 
current needs and there is little activity. Lists of fair 
size have appeared from the Northwestern, the Belt 
Railway and the Big Four. 


Chicago, are as 


follows Water 
with $1 extra for 
water p 


We quote for delivers 


in buyers’ vards, Chicago and vicir 
ity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows 
re Gross Ton 
Old iron rails ; = : $38.00 to $39.00 
Relaying rails ‘ ; 60.0 
Old carwheels ... Pape 29 00 
Old steel rails, rerolling a 34.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft 34.00 
Heavy melting steel.... 28.50 to 29.00 
Frogs, switches and guards. cut apart 29 00 
Shoveling steel ‘ 27.75 to 28.25 
Steel axle turnings... - 21.50to 22.50 
Pet Net Ton 

Iron angles and splice bars... $34.21 
Iron arch bars and transoms 39.50to 40.50 
Steel angle bars 30.00 to 31.00 
Iron car axles $1 
Steel car axles. H1.5 
No. 1 railroad wrought 29.75 to 30.36 
No. 2 railroad wrought 28.00 to 28.50 
On ee ee .- 28.00to 28.50 
Pipes and flues.. cea 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 1 busheling > 25.75 to 26.25 
No. 2 busheling ..... aa , .. 17.50to 18.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers...... ; 30.36 
Coil springs Shed 10.36 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 21.00 to 22.00 
Boiler punchings .... : wee. 32.00to 33.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth 37.25 to 38.2 
Machine-shop turnings Lb.50to 16.00 
Cast borings : 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 cast scrap. Saks ae ee: aoe 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.. 22.50to 23.00 
Grate DarS ...«.-:. 22.00 to 23.00 
Brake shoes ... 22.00to 24.00 
Railroad malleable 29.00 to 29.50 
Agricultural malleable 27.50 to 28.50 
Country mixed scrap 19.50 to 20.00 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, April 30. 

Steel companies of this district were represented at 
the meeting in New York last week at the office of the 
chairman of the United States Steel Corporation at 
which all agreed to subordinate commercial require- 
ments for steel and produce 100 per cent for the Govern- 
ment as long as this course shall be necessary. No 
very large Government orders have been placed within 
the past week, but there is a steady flow of requisitions 
from the distribution committee of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. Pig iron distributers who are mem- 
bers of the institute have also signed the pledge and 
will give all pig iron to the Government that may be 
required. This decision by steel and iron producers 
will involve no radical change in policy, as the elimina- 
tion of commercial business was already almost com- 
plete. It will mean, however, that no consumer will 
be able to buy steel or iron in the market without an 
order from Washington. 

Pig Iron.—A few sales of small lots of iron, mostly 
off grade, constituted the only activity of the week in 
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this market. Commandeering of iron for the use of 
the Government or for companies engaged on important 
Government work has further set back the delivery 
schedules of many furnaces, and there is no disposition 
on the part of sellers to make commitments until there 
is more definite knowledge of when shipments can be 
made of material now on the books. One furnace com- 
pany is 50,000 tons behind on its deliveries and its 
policy will be to take no more orders and await devel- 
opments. This condition is typical of the merchant 
iron business generally. At the hearing in Washing- 
ton last week before the Price Fixing Committee of the 
War Industries Board relative to allowing the payment 
of buying commissions on scrap, opposition developed 
from a member of the pig iron trade on the supposed 
ground that the granting of the right to scrap dealers 
to charge consumers a commission would open the 
doors to the granting of a commission on pig iron. Many 
distributers of iron are opposed to the suggestion from 
some quarters that dealers in iron be given the right to 
charge consumers a buying commission, believing that 
commissions should be paid only as a part of the selling 
cost of iron. We quote standard grades of iron f. o. b. 
furnace, except Virginia iron, for which the delivered 
price is quoted: 

Eastern Pennsylvania No. 1 X $34.50 

Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X 33.50 

Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 . 33.00 

Virginia No. 2 X (including freight)...... 36.77 

Virginia No. 2 foundry (including freight).. 27 

Basic aie Goce a $2.00 

Gray forge ieee . 32.00 

Bessemer ‘ 35.20 

Standard low phosphorus 53.00 

Low phosphorus (copper 00.00 

Coke.—Deliveries of coke are being made at a 
slightly better rate and furnaces are in better condi- 
tion as to supply than they have been at any time this 
year. Some furnaces, however, are still experiencing 
difficulty in getting a full supply. We quote 48 hr. 
furnace coke at $6, and 72 hr. foundry coke at $7, Con- 
nellsville ovens. 

Ferroalloys.—There is a very good inquiry for ferro- 
manganese, particularly for third quarter. The Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, will require 
about 6000 tons for May-June-July delivery. The 
Whittaker-Glessner Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, is also in- 
quiring. The price remains firm at $250, delivered, for 
the 70 per cent. Spiegeleisen is scarce for immediate 
delivery and $75, at furnace, is now the minimum for 
spot delivery, though $70 for third quarter could prob- 
ably be done. A Western company is inquiring for 
1000 tons of spiegeleisen. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Aside from the fact that 
steel companies have agreed to give 100 per cent of their 
output to the Government for as long a time as may be 
required, there is no new development in this market. 
This pledge will make very little difference in the ma- 
jority of steel plants, which have been for some weeks 
giving almost their entire output to the Government. 
One company reports that 98 per cent of its shipments 
last week were directly or indirectly for the Govern- 
ment and the elimination of this 2 per cent commercial 
business will not materially affect it. Some consumers, 
whose output is known to be essential, have not been 
required to show priority certificates, but under the 
new order every consumer must get priority from 
Washington for any steel that is shipped to him. The 
demand for plates shows no signs of letting up. A 
large producer in this district is shipping 50 per cent 
of its plate output to shipyards, and the remainder is 
distributed for other Government work, such as loco- 
motives, cars, tanks, etc. Structural steel business, 
aside from Government orders, has been very light for 
months. Sheet mills have practically nothing to offer. 
The question arises as to how jobbers will fare under 
the new order. Will they be able to get priority orders 
from Washington to keep stocks up? We quote soft 
steel bars at 2.90c.; plates, 3.25c.; shapes, 3c.; No. 10 
blue annealed sheets, 4.25c.; No. 28 black sheets, 5c.; 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, 6.25c, all Pittsburgh base. 
Iron bars are still quoted at 3.685c., Philadelphia. 

Billets and Slabs—A nearby steel company which 
rolls plates from slabs and whose shipments have been 
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almost entirely to so-called commercial trade will now 
be obliged to serve the Government only. It received 
last week an order for plates and was allowed a ton- 
nage of slabs sufficient to cover this order. The Gov- 
ernment will henceforth take the entire output of this 
and similar small mills. We quote rerolling billets 
4x4 and larger, at $50.50, base, Philadelphia. 

Old Material.—The scrap trade is anxiously awaiting 
the announcement from the Committee on Steel and 
Steel Products of the American Iron and Steel Institute 
on the decision of the Price Fixing Committee of the 
War Industries Board relative to the payment of com- 
missions to dealers by consumers on purchases of scrap. 
It is the general belief here that the commission will pe 
allowed and business is proceeding slowly on that pre- 
sumption, quite a number of sales having been made 
“subject to the commission if allowed.” Consumers are 
getting enough scrap to meet their current require- 
ments, but from their point of view the most unsatis- 
factory feature of present conditions is that they are 
not able to accumulate supplies of scrap against future 
needs, as they usually do at this season of the year. 
Once the commission question is settled, scrap should 
flow more freely. A local dealer is making six months’ 
contracts at the maximum Government prices, plus the 
commission, if allowed. We quote for delivery in 
eastern Pennsylvania as follows: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel 

Steel rails, rerolling 

No. 1 low phosphorus heavy, 0.04 and under.. 

Low phosphorus, 0.04 and under 

Low phosphorus (not guaranteed)... 32.00 to 

ee: RUE as ala cia Gr ba’ h A ota eee hea ea a 

Old carwheels 

No. 1 railroad wrought 

No. 1 yard wrought 

Country yard wrought 

No. 1 forge 

Bundled skeleton 

No. 1 busheling 

No. 2 busheling 

Turnings (for blast furnace use).. 

Machine shop turnings 

mill use) 

Cast borings (for blast furnace use). 

Cast borings (clean) 

No. 1 cast (for steel plant use) 

No. 1 cast (cupola sizes) 32.00 

Grate bars 23.00 

Stove plate 00 

Railroad malleable (for steel plants). 00 

Railroad malleable (for malleable 

works) 00 

Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 

tubes (new specifications) 32.00 
Ungraded pipe 


(for rolling 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 29. 
Pig Iron.—Several sales of high-silicon iron in small 


lots for Middle Western and Eastern delivery were 
made during the week, one lot bringing $37.50. The 
proportion of high-silicon product is considerable with 
several makers. The car service situation has greatly 
improved, although it does not begin to meet the re- 
quirements. However, the relief has served to move 
the make and lift some tonnage from yards, two com- 
panies reporting a considerable reduction in stocks. 
Many inquirigs are turned down because operators fear 
inability to accommodate with the grades desired at the 
time specified. Furnace operations are hampered by 
labor conditions and by lack of coke resulting from 
absolute retirement of large furnace operators also 
making coke from the general coke sales market. The 
machine shops of the Birmingham district are very 
busy on sugar mill machinery, cast iron shells and 
lathes. The strike of the machinists is on the way to 
adjustment, it is hoped, the intervention of the Depart- 
ment of Labor having been accepted by the strikers 
with some provisos. The strike affects a number of 
plants and halts a production which is not commen- 
surate with trade demands. Government contractors 
working on the cost-plus plan continue to allure labor 
with fancy wage offerings, and the Gadsden district has 
joined Birmingham in protest. Trussville furnace has 
finally secured all needed machinery and expects to go 
in blast in the next week to 10 days. One of the Re- 
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public company furnaces has been banked on account 
of coke shortage. Probably 40 to 50 per cent of the 
last-half capacity has been sold, but the makers are 
in no hurry to contract for the other unsold capacity. 
We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district, as 
follows: 

ie Dol! a B.S ee ees eee . . $33.00 

Basic 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The leading interest has booked an 
order for 1300 tons of assorted sizes of water pipe for 
the Government powder plant near Nashville and sev- 
eral cantonment orders. Otherwise only fill-in require- 
ments for immediate municipality repairs are received. 
The big plant at Bessemer remains idle, and the Dim- 
mick at North Birmingham is operating on half time. 

Coal and Coke.—Under a new ruling, Pratt seam 
(Alabama) furnace coke is raised to $8 and 72-hr. 
hand-picked foundry coke to $8.75. The scarcity of 
coke continues, due largely to the failure of the coal 
miners to put in full time. The average at one of the 
best mines in the State in March was 4% days per 
week; many mines did not do as well. Cars adequate 
for the output both of coal and coke are furnished for 
the time being with the exception of box cars for out- 
of-district movement. 

Old Material—Old. material has softened in a num- 
ber of directions and prices have been marked down 
on steel rails, No. 1 steel and No. 1 cast. Large stocks 
on consumers’ yards in the East have been reflected in 
the South, and sellers are not being solicited to part 
with holdings. We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birming- 
ham district yards, price to consumers, as follows: 





eee er ee ee ee $32.00 to $33.00 
oO RS eae ee er er re 27.00 to 27.50 
Heavy melting steel............ 25.50to 26.00 


No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 31 00 to 32.00 


Bk 2 GRR s ctan cs wade on be ce ese ewes 27.00 to 27.50 
ChE GOPUMISD ost acedidscavrasianccaws 28.00 to 29.00 
TET WG aon. 6 66 hos he won 21.00 to 25.060 
Machine shop turnings: «..««ecsceess 15.00to 16.00 
Cant Ot DOPIGGs «esc dtenieseecsns 15.00to .16.00 


25.00 to +.00 


Stove plate 


St. Louis, April 29. 

Pig Iron.—Although melters’ needs are being consid- 
ered almost solely in the light of Governmental require- 
ments, there is still a heavy unsupplied call for pig iron 
in this market, with very little encouragement as to 
meeting it in the near future, while furnace representa- 
tives are continuing, on instructions from their princi- 
pals, to refrain from taking any future delivery orders. 
The heavy inquiries for basic iron which have been in 
the market for some time remain unfilled, although the 
industries needing the metal are pressing in every di- 
rection for acceptance of their orders. As usual the 
week was marked by a considerable number of transac- 
tions in small lots, mostly off analysis, which some con- 
sumers were willing to use to meet pressing require- 
ments. These transactions were altogether in small 
lots and for immediate delivery, being surplus of fur- 
nace runs. Deliveries on existing contracts continue to 
improve. 

Coke.—While movement of coke is better than it 
has been and melters are able to run more evenly in 
their work, there has been no tendency to provide any 
greater supply of coke and the making of contracts is 
being discouraged. By-product plants continue sold up 
to their extreme limit. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Deliveries are being made 
as and when possible, with no tendency to take on any 
new business. The aggregate of this is not large. 
Movement out of warehouse continues very active and 
warehouses are now deferring considerable quantities 
because of the delay in receipt of their supplies from 
the mills. We quote for stock out of warehouse as 
follows: Soft iron bars, 4.17c.; steel bars, 4.17c.; 
structural material, 4.27c.; tank plates, 4.52c.; No. 8 
sheets, 5.47c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 5.52¢.; No. 
28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 6.52¢.; No. 28 
galvanized sheets, black sheet gage, 7.77c. 

Old Material.—The scrap market continues soft be- 
“ause of the same conditions which have prevailed for 
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some time past and dealers are not inclined to make 
any deals either with each other or for delivery to con- 
sumers because of the general uncertainty of the sit- 
uatron. They are all inclined to the belief that with 
the improvement of traffic conditions and with further 
general readjustments of the situat‘on prices generally 
will be better and they are therefore for the most part 
holding prices of wanted materials at Government fig- 
ures despite the fact that consumers are not taking any 
quantities. Supplies in the yards are getting low and 
this helps to encourage the dealers. This being the 
close of the month the material coming out is not nota- 
ble in quantity. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. custom- 
ers’ works, St. Louis industrial district, as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
Old iron rails..... ovecee 2906.50 tO $37.00 


Old steel rails, rerolling........... - 33.50 to 34.00 


Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 31.00 to 31.50 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 


ject to inspection... 60.90to 65.00 


oR er re ree ee ..+. 28.50 to 29.00 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

SOFA. ic sx; kitts ene ae ena we ais 27.50 to 28.00 
Heavy shoveling steel. 26.50 to 27.00 


Ordinary shoveling steel............. 26.00 to 26.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart. 28.50to 29.00 
Ordinary bundled sheet scrap........ 23.50 to 24.00 
Heavy axle and tire turnings 20.50 to 21.00 


Per Net Ton 


SN MIMI NO 0s ov osc uk Ck hee ai ew $33.00 to $33.50 
EeOO) “ONIN MGR 6 ok oe oivik vac KOR UR 27.00 to 27.50 
Rey GUN ENN So iso ca ard ew ieee es 40.00 to 40.50 
SeRGn ‘OO BRM es ia k oa cs ccs 6 een - 40.00to 40.50 
Wrought arch bars and transoms..... 40.00to 40.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 28.50to 29.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought............. 27.00 to 27.50 
Railroad springs .......... ecccesee Seber 39.06 
Steel couplers and knuckles......... 29.50to 30.00 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 

SMACOTR IMSIGE 2... ckcciccccacs ~-++». 36.00 to 36.50 
Pee 3 eer SO on cs Sac s 26.00 to 26.50 
Ce SE SONU ose 'e tos xe cbuxwclee 15.00 to 15.50 
Pay SC, ec tes cwwe anna 24.50 to 25.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 22.00to 22.50 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap........... 25.00 to 25.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.... 20.00to 20.50 
Railroad malleable .............ce- 26.50 to 27.00 
Agricultural malleable ............. 25.50 to 26.00 
Pee A a oo ws da was aces --- 23.00 to 23.50 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank scrap. 22.50to 23.00 
Raliroad grate bare ... ics. scciiscvce 20.50 to 21.00 
Machine shop turnings ............. 16.00to 16.50 
Country mixed scrap Perea mates 19.00 to 19.50 


Uncut railroad mixed scrap be ejects 23 50 to 24.00 


San Francisco 
SAN FRANCISCO, April 23. 

Government requirements in connection with ship- 
building show steady increase on the Coast. This is 
coupled with a steady decline in the amount of these 
products going into commercial enterprises. The ship- 
yards, mills and foundries are all busy. The foundries, 
however, are not working to full capacity, and the 
opinion is expressed that the casting of many parts of 
marine engines for new 
nomically made on the Coast than shipped in from 
the East. The question of engines for the new vessels 
is one which is being generally discussed in the iron 
and steel trade here. It is very generally felt that 
the ability of the local foundries to turn out castings 
for these engines has not been given the attention that 
it should. This is especially the case about San Fran- 
cisco Bay, for it is said that both Angeles and 
Seattle are ahead of San Francisco in this respect. 
The arrival of several marine engines of a large type 
by express has brought the matter to a head; and it is 
said that an effort is to be made to have castings of 
the fleet machinery made on the Coast. It is pointed 
out that there is no scarcity of material for such cast- 
ing here and by utilizing the facilities of the local 
foundries to their full capacities it is felt that greater 
speed could be made in providing engines. 

Bars.—The market for bars remains unchanged. 
The local mills are able to supply the trade in small 
bars, while the larger bars of 4 in. and more are 
hard to get. The jobbers are keeping their stocks 


vessels could be more eco- 


Los 


fairly full of smaller bars. 


Structural Materials.—The jobbers are getting a fair 
supply of small structural materials made on the 
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Coast, but their stocks of the larger 
from the East are about exhausted. 
Plates.—The plate situation remains unchanged. 
The jobbers are receiving a few carloads, but they 
are sold as they arrive. There is no accumulation. 


shapes shipped 


Sheets.—The condition of the sheet market is more 
serious than any of the others. There are practically 
no galvanized sheets in jobbers’ hands, and apparently 
none is being shipped. The jobbers as a class are 
adhering strictly to the Government suggested prices, 
but they feel that there is one point which should be 
adjusted. Frequently they have to pay a premium in 
crder to get delivery, and when this and the 
commodity is sold at Government price, there is little 
and frequently no profit left. 

Wrought Pipe.——The Government is 
the building of new waterworks as an 
expenditure at the present time. An offer of a 
tract for 10,000 ft. of 10-in. wrought pipe for a muni- 
cipality in Oregon was recently refused by the United 
States Steel Corporation. The letter declining the or- 
der said that the pipe could not be furnished for the 
purpose this year and probably not for the term of the 
war. The jobbers are being taken care of by the mills 
to the best of their ability. By request, the jobbers 
are sorting their stock each month and confining their 
orders to making up their shortage. On this basis and 
the agreement to conserve the stocks as well as pos- 
sible and not to sell for export, the mills are supplying 
the jobbers with steel pipe. 


is done 


discouraging 
unnecessary 
con- 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The cast iron pipe situation in 
San Francisco is in a somewhat confused state. Cast- 
iron pipe has been recently added to the conservation 
list, and this will practically bar it from export to 
the Allies. At the same time domestic business has 
ceased almost entirely under Government discourage- 
ment. It is said that the Government need of cast- 
iron pipe could not exceed 10 per cent of the output 
of the mills of the country, and that if no relief de- 
velops some of the mills, at least, cannot continue 
to run. 

Pig Iron.—The local pig iron situation is unchanged. 
There is no scarcity and the demand just about takes 
are of the supply. 

Coke.—The coke situation is showing a slight im- 
provement. Some recent arrivais of coke have put the 
foundries in better shape than they have been for some 
time past. While some coke is being received and sent 
where it is most needed, the supply is on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. So far no mill or foundry has closed 
down on account of a lack of coke, but that danger will 
not be entirely averted until a much larger supply 
begins to arrive. 

Old Materials.—The supply of scrap is keeping pace 
with the demand. There are no large supplies on hand, 
but enough is coming in to take care of all demands. 
It is reported that the makers of carwheels are de- 
manding that the old used carwheels be returned to 
them when they are scrapped. If this proves true, it 
will remove an important source of steel scrap in this 
market. Another source was recently closed is Mex- 
ico. Information was received from Mexico last week 
to the effect that no more scrap iron would be allowed 
to be shipped from that country. No reason was as- 
signed, but the order seems to have been in the nature 
of an official mandate. With these two sources cut 
off, scrap may go to a premium in this State. 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, April 30 (By Wire). 


Pig Iron.—Coincident with the receipt of information 
that the car situation in the South had been greatly re- 
lieved there are reports that many embargoes recently 
raised may be put in force again. This action that is 
said to be imminent is to prevent the choking of trans- 
portation lines at different terminals. The estimate in 


THE Iron AGg, April 25, that Southern stocks averaged 
250,000 tons is confirmed by iron merchants here, who 
state that all of this iron is sold and the lack of trans- 
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portation facilities caused it to be stored. Discounting 
any checking of shipments, it will require several 
months to clean up the iron on hand unless there should 
be some unforeseen curtailment of furnace operations. In 
the Birmingham district, sales of foundry iron are con- 
fined to a few lots of off iron that stay on the market 
only a few hours after being offered and to a limited 
number of last-half contracts with favored customers. 
These contracts range from 100 to 300 tons. Nothing 
is to be had in Southern Ohio and it is now stated that 
no furnaces in the Hanging Rock district will have any- 
thing to offer for delivery through the remainder of 
the year. Shipments from all Northern furnaces «re 
moving more promptly and the car supply is greatly im- 
proved. Inquiries for foundry iron are falling off. 
Basic is wanted by several melters in this territory, 
but is unobtainable. 


sased on freight rates of $2.90 from Birmingham and 
$1.26 Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and No soft. .$35.90 
southern Ohio, No. 2.....s5%. 34.2¢ 
PNG, BOOREMONEL Ssucaocene saan dak brea awed 33.26 


Finished Material.—Steel plants and mills in this 
territory are crowded with Government business. The 
demand is so insistent that very little available space is 
left for ordinary consumption either at home or abroad. 
The jobbers are beginning to be somewhat apprehensive 
as to the future and fear they will not be able even 
to take care of some of their customers who are in- 
directly engaged in war work. The Miami Conservancy 
Board has lately bought large tonnages of reinforcing 
conerete rods, steel and cast iron pipe, etc., and has 
lately drawn heavily on local warehouse stocks. A 
great deal of trouble has been experienced in getting 
cars in which to ship this material. The demand for 
wire nails and wire fencing is rapidly increasing and 
there has been some improvement in the shipments 


from the mills, although warehouse stocks are very 
low. The call for high-speed steel is still urgent. <A 


few makers have taken orders below the Government’s 
maximum price of $2 per lb. 


Jobbers’ prices are as follows: Iron and _ steel bars, 
1.08l4c twisted bars, 1.361lo¢c base; structural shapes, 
4.18l%c plates, 4-in. and heavier, 4.43144c.; No. 10 blue 
annealed sheets, 5.4314c.; cold rolled shafting, 10 per cent 
plus list. The mill price on No. 28 black sheets remains at 


5.18l4c. and on No. 28 galvanized, 6.43%c. The warehouse 


price on wire nails is unchanged at $4 per keg base 


Old Material—The market is dragging with very 
little scrap wanted except by the steel mills. Ship- 
ments to the Pittsburgh district are still far behind, 
and dealers are unable to send them forward at a better 
rate. Cars are scarce and priority orders are necessary 
in many No changes in quotations have been 
made within the past few days. Railroad offerings are 
very light. 

The following are dealers’ prices f.o.b. at yards, 
southern Ohio and Cincinnati: 


cases. 





Per Gross Ton 
POG: BOE BIRD. coke cake cea bke had eaeee $19.00 
Cen UPON Cees ca sateen a ea eat $22.00 to 32.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up.......... 44.00to 44.50 
Peroliing PtGGl PAI... sss ckcsve sens 31.50 to 32.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap........... 26.00 to 26.50 
Steet Pails Lor MeCrwiINe os es hea ea Ks 26.00 to 26.50 
te Ne! ee ee er ee ee ee 28.00 
Per Net Ton 

No. 1 railsoad wrought............-; $28.50 

Cat DO 86 GS <a Sioa waco ees 13.00 

Steel TUPWMIES gs.kcccees tease <> 13.00 

FATTO CAR Sia ear oon a wel ke ours 25.00 

Wa D POET 66 eA CA ws e Ow kee wheS 25.00 

Bart WOT ik 08k. 406s wee wes cee wt a e's 16.50 

ba a 8 8) par renee eran eroe wrens a Wr rar ara $0.00 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 33.50to 34.00 
Pipes and flues... .ccccccsccvcecece 20.00 to 20.50 
Malleable cast ret eee 24.00 to 24.50 
Railroad tank and sheet............. 17.00 to 17.50 
Coke.—Some Connellsville foundry coke came to 


light last week, but it was sold before the close of the 
business day on which it was offered. Only a few con- 
tracts for 72-hr. coke are reported in that field, and 
there is no free furnace coke to be had in any producing 
district at the present time. Connellsville shipments are 
moving at a much better rate, but there is not any 
decided improvement on shipments from the Pocahontas 
and Wise County fields. The ear and labor shortages 
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are blamed for the delays. However, the local foun 
dries are now fairly well.supplied and they are not com 
pelled to operate on a hand-to-mouth basis as hereto- 
fore. 

iluorspar.—Shipments are now moving in a very 
satisfactory manner and new business is coming up 
from time to time. However, no large contracts have 
been made lately covering shipments very far ahead. 
Washed gravel fluorspar is quoted all the way from $30 
to $55 for prompt shipment, and around $25 to 


per net ton at point of shipment for future delivery. 


$2 


British Steel Market 


Pig Iron Active and Firm—France Buying Tin 

Plates—Sales of Ferromanganese 

LONDON, ENGLAND, May 1—(By Cable). 

Pig iron is firm and demand is active, with trans- 

portation conditions improving. American semi-fin- 
ished steel is not being offered. Tin plates are firmer 
at 32s. 6d. basis and a large French order has been 
placed. For delivery to Canada and the United States 
$250 to $260 c.i.f. has been paid for ferromanganese. 
We quote as follows: 


Tin plates coke, 14 x 20; 112 sheets, 1LUS Ib., f.o.b. Wale 
2s ha 

Ferromanganese, $250, c.i.f. for export to America 26 
10) for British consumption 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, c.if. £35 upward 

On other products control prices per gross ton are 

Hematite pig iron, East Coast, £6 2s. 6d West Coast, 


£6 7s. td 
Cleveland pig iron, £4 15s 
Steel plates, ship 
Steel sheets, black 

sheet mills, £16 to £18 
far iron, standard quality, £13 17s. 6d 
Sheet and tin plate bars, £10 7s. 6d 
Blooms and billets for rerolling (ordinary), £10 7s. 6d 

special quality, £11 


to £4 19s 
bridge and tank, £11 10s 


plate, all open annealed, produced in 


marked, £16 


(By Mail.) 


Other Steel Products to Be Put Under Control 
—Tin Plates Easier 


LONDON, England, April 9.—The shipbuilding pro- 
gram is being speeded up more vigorously, and there 
is much pressure for deliveries of structural material. 
Complaints of delayed deliveries of pig iron have be- 
come more frequent. Efforts are being made to acceler- 
ate the repairing of cars, and in the meantime deliveries 
are being split up so as to protect urgent needs as far 
as possible. A few furnaces in.the Midlands which had 
been out for repairs are being re-started, and producers 
are neglecting no opportunity of forcing output. Scotch 
consumers could use more iron than is now obtainable, 
owing to the huge Government demands. There is a 
continuous demand for Cleveland foundry and forge 
iron, and the allocations of the former are being 
worked off as far as transport permits. The pressure 
on hematite has been remedied appreciably by the bet- 
ter output of basic iron, and this has enabled a larger 
tonnage of hematite to be diverted to Italy and France 
against old contracts. The demand for the latter mate- 
rial, however, still exceeds output. 

Conditions in semi-finished steel are unchanged, the 
position of home material being dominated by essential 
requisitions. Welsh sheet bars and billets are officially 
£10 7s. 6d. net f.o.t., while shell discard steel is moving 
off quickly. A revision of this price which has been 
in force for two years is considered overdue. Trading 
in American material is at a standstill, and even in 
wire rods c.i.f. offers have vanished, although tentative 
f.o.b. offers are occasionally heard of for the Far East 
ern trades. 

There is practically no change in finished iron and 
steel where congestion is intense. The works making 
shipbuilding material are now, however, in a better 
position to grapple with the calls made upon them, but 
very little can be done for the merchant trade. Cur- 
rent capacity indeed is severely taxed by the piling up 
of Government orders. 

Where uncontrolled material can be picked up higher 
prices are readily paid, but facilities in this direction 
may be further curtailed. Mild steel bars are again 
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dearer, ranging from £18 10s. to £19 10s. It is ex- 
pected that gas strip and possibly certain other mate- 
rials, in which makers have had a free hand, will also 
be taken under control. In regard to gas strip, nego- 
tiations to that effect are already under way with the 
Ministry of Munitions. Before the war the price was 
£6 5s. and the proposed figure is £14 7s. 6d. f.o.t. makers’ 
works, which is £1 12s. 6d. to 
uncontrolled however, 
carriage, while the bulk of the 
at a little over £16. In bar iron and sheets the whole 
output and more is wanted to keep pace with demand. 

Irregular and rather easier conditions have been the 
rule in tin plates owing to a decreased demand for 
primes, which are offered by works wanting 
orders at a discount running into fully 1s. 6d. per box, 
compared with the full maximum basis which has only 
fluctuated slightly from to. 31s. 104d. The cut- 
ting of prices, however, is almost confined to nearby 
delivery, which is now obtainable down to 30s. 3d. for 
20 by 14 net, but the seems healthy enough 
while the larger makers are already booked months 
ahead and are hardly willing to take fresh orders at 
below the full schedule terms. 
just now, no further French 


£2 2s. 6d. below current 
including 10s. for 
business is be ng done 


these, 


prices, 


being 


9°” 


position 


Export business is slack 


orders having been re 


leased, but the shipments have improved and stocks 
have been reduced. Good clearances of wasters have 
been effected, the market in these having kept firm 


throughout. 

Current quotations of ferromanganese disclose prac- 
tically no change, and business with North American 
Atlantic ports has been virtually at a standstill, sellers’ 
limits remaining at $250 cif. for forward shipment. 
There seems a fair demand in other directions, and 
although the usual f.o.b. quotations for Continental 
ports remain at £60 for loose and £62 for packed, some 
business has been done for Allied countries at well be- 
low these figures, and at £57 f.o.b. for the Far East. 
There is some difficulty in getting permits. 


Buffalo 


BuFFALO, April 29. 

Pig Iron.—Furnacemen of the district state that the 
rapidly increasing demand for iron to fill Government 
requirements will apparently leave only a small per- 
centage of furnace output for the year with which to 
fill regular commercial demands, which continue to be 
incessant and insistent for all grades, and a famine may 
soon be imminent. Producers are given to understand 
that they are to supply Government necessities re- 
gardless of other trade or contracts they may hold for 
iron which does not apply strictly to Government busi- 
ness, and no orders are to be filled except those cov- 
ered by Federal authority; also that shipments of iron 
for Government uses must be speeded up to avoid dras- 
tic action. Furnace reports show that 80 to 85 per cent 
of shipments now made are for Government work. The 
inquiries now coming in are from all parts of the coun- 
try, and for all kinds including basic, Bessemer, mallea- 
ble and charcoal as well as foundry; but universally 
they have to be turned away with the reply that there 
is no tonnage with which to fill them. It is understood 
that the Government is to have large tonnages of 
malleable and charcoal iron furnished to the American 
Car & Foundry Co. at the proper time to enable that 
company to fill the order for 30,000 freight cars, con- 
tract for which has been given to it, a considerable por- 
tion of which will be built at the Buffalo plants of the 
company. 


We quote the current price schedule as follows, f.o.1 
furnace, Buffalo: 

No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to s 

No. 2 2 2 to 2.7 3 ) 

No. 3 foundry, 1.75 to S 

Gray forge 

Malleable 

fasic > aia 

Lake Supe rior ‘ re re gr ide 


Buffalo 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The Government is pulling 
the lines tighter and urging the applying of a greate 
percentage of mill output to Government needs; in fact 
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insisting on steel mills delivering practically 100 per 
cent of production for war purposes. So far as can be 
learned, producers are responding willingly and sys- 
tematically and are at present giving their attention to 
no other class of business than that pertaining to Gov- 
ernment work. Jobbers stocks are at low ebb in many 
instances and jobbers are finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to make arrangements for replenishment. The 
Monarch Engineering Co., Buffalo, has taken a con- 
tract for the erection of a large grain elevator for the 
Buffalo Cereal Co., this city, of reinforced concrete, 
which will require about 200 tons of reinforcing bars. 


Old Material—Scrap dealers are anxiously await- 
ing the result of the hearing appointed for this week 
to take up the matter of commissions and are hopeful 
that favorable action will be accorded them. Active in- 
terest is also being taken by dealers in the matter of 
the price of cast scrap, and it is believed that the strong 
protest that they have made against the price that has 
been fixed for this commodity will result in the making 
of a reduction before the time set for price revision on 
the other commodities on the list and that similar consid- 
eration will be given to the matter of reduction of price 
for malleable scrap. Business in all classes of scrap 
material continues to be active and dealers have been 
able to supply larger quantities than they had antici- 
pated from the difficulties experienced in securing suf- 
ficient tonnages to meet demands last week. Gondola 
cars for loading with scrap have been scarce this week, 
as they have been rushed back to mines empty instead 
of allowing them to be used for loading and shipping 
scrap for districts adjacent to mines as has been cus- 
tomary. There has been no change in prices and we 
continue last week’s schedule as follows, per gross ton, 
f. o. b. Buffalo: 


Heavy melting steel Pia $29.00 
No. 1 low phosphorus, heavy, 0.04 and under 39.00 
Low phosphorus, 0.04 and under ‘ 36.50 
Low phosphorus, not guaranteed 34.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 34.00 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast , 34.00 
Iron axles ... is ak A $44.00 to 46.00 
Steel axles .. att Bs 14 


14.00 to 16.00 


Carwheels ‘ence ew 
Railroad malleable 


34.00 
Machine shop turnings. . 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy axle turnings 24.00 
Clean cast borings... ‘ 18.00to 19.00 
Iron rails ; : 36.00 to 7.00 
Locomotive grate bar evre 24.50 to 25.00 
Stove plate ‘ 24.50to 25.00 
Wrought pipe ‘ ioe 27.00to 28.00 
No. 1 busheling scrap Se ed 29 00to 20.00 
No. 2 busheling scrap a 21.00to 23.00 
sundled sheet stamping scrap... °1.00to 23.00 


New York 


NEw YoRK, April 30. 


Pig Iron.—On account of the persistent demand of 
melters who wish to place orders for pig iron for last 
half delivery, serious consideration has been given the 
subject by furnace operators during the past few days, 
with the result that they still feel that it would be 
unwise to open their books on account of the impossi 
bility of determining even approximately what the cost 
of making pig iron will be during the last six months 
of the year. One Southern furnace which has been 
figuring on going into blast has been unable to estimate 
within $6 or $8 per ton what its costs would be. De- 
liveries continue to show moderate improvement and 
on the whole the situation is easier. We quote as fol- 
lows for tidewater deliveries: 


Se ica ake bad Chee Kk ew bleed oe deere 
ORO EG a ice a seein +O he Cake wow Sate 
SOP A> RN 6 sia ag aa re ae nk 
No. 1 Southern & ae seh ah. ide’ pane tela $39.75 to 
No. 2 Southern (rail and water).. 39.00 to 
No. 2 Southern (all rail) ......cee- 39.15 to 
No. 2 X Virginia 





Ferroalloys.—Protestations by all the importers of 
British ferromanganese and by some consumers have 
been made independently to the Government against the 
decision to prohibit importations of ferromanganese 
after May 13. Some expect a modification of the order 
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and all agree that it is unwise to take this step until 
the domestic situation is more thoroughly worked out. 
Ferromanganese is excellent ballast for a returning 
vessel, and its loading need not consume much time. 
Imports in March were 3555 gross tons, or more than 
the total for January and February combined. For 
the immediate future British licenses have been ob- 
tained for the shipment of nearly 5000 tons, all on con- 
tract, but it is understood that unless this is loaded 
before May 13 its receipt here is impossible as the 
ruling now stands. The market is quiet and demand is 
small, most consumers being apparently covered for 
the first half and disposed to await developments. Sales 
have been made of small lots at the new quotation of 
$250 for 70 per cent material, with about $4 per unit 
above this standard. One Middle Western consumer 
is inquiring for about 2000 tons for third quarter. 
Spiegeleisen is strong and active at $70 to $75, furnace, 
for 16 per cent alloy with $3.50 per unit above this 
standard. The large inquiries, mentioned recently, are 
still before the market. Some British spiegeleisen, 20 
to 22 per cent, has been sold to an American consumer, 
but it will have to be shipped before May 13. The price 
obtained was somewhat above the American quotation. 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, is active and strong at $150 
to $165 per ton on contract and up to $180 for spot and 
early delivery. Ferrotungsten is quoted at $2.25 to 
$2.35 per lb. of contained tungsten, New York, with the 
ore concentrates selling at between $20 to $24.50 per 
unit in 60 per cent material, depending on the grade. 
Ferrovanadium may be quoted at $4 to $5, Pittsburgh, 
per lb. of contained vanadium for prompt delivery in 
small lots, but very little is available, large quantities 
going into steel on Government orders. Ferro-carbon- 
titanium, 15 to 18 per cent, is selling at $200 per net 
ton in carload lots, at $220 per ton in lots between one 
ton and a carload, and at $250 per ton in lots less than 
a ton, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—No special anxiety is evi- 
dent among manufacturing consumers of steel over the 
announced pledge of steel makers to concentrate on war 
needs, and consequently to subordinate anything which 
does not appear to be essential to the winning of the 
war. This fact is taken as another indication that 
months ago such consumers read the future and have 
been and are still working on stocks which they suc- 
ceeded in accumulating and which they are replacing 
in part from time to time for such output as is proved 
to be for war account. The general view is that in a 
few months big supplies of war material will be heaped 
up at factories and at shipping points. Then it is ex- 
pected that a little more freedom will be shown in the 
movement of material for manufacturing purposes more 
or less remote from war needs. Altogether the action is 
taken as providing against any possible collapse of rail- 
road transportation in the coming fall and winter. A 
heavy increase in structural demand is expected through 
the replacement of bridges for railroads. In the last 
few years railroad bridge construction has not been 
conspicuous and the point has been reached, it is be- 
lieved, where a de¢ided strengthening of bridges is re- 
quired to maintain proper train speeds and the through 
use 6f the heavier locomotives. On high authority it is 
estimated that structural requirements this year will be 
20 per cent greater than the average of three years. As 
yet these requirements have not taken tangible form, 
though the immense warehouses for the Quartermaster 
Department at various cities near the coast, as already 
mentioned in this column, will take considerable quan- 
tities. For example, in connection with the one at the 
3ush Terminal, Brooklyn, to be built largely of rein- 
forced concrete, 15,000 tons of shapes are involved in 
addition to the reinforcing bars. The awards of the 
week are not particularly numerous, and include 350 tons 
for a marine railroad, Charleston, S. C., awarded to the 
Boston Bridge Works, and 175 tons for the Lehigh & 
New England; 1200 tons for a crane runway for the 
Cramp shipyards and 300 tons for the New York Ship- 
building Co. The Pennsylvania Railroad is asking for 


300 tons more bridge work. The Austin Co., Cleveland, 
is low bidder for work at the Picatinny Arsenal, Lake 
At this writing tentative 


Denmark, involving 450 tons. 
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distribution of 88,000 cars for the Government has been 
made, with 30,000 of this total awarded to the American 
Car & Foundry Co. Exporters report a large volume 
of inquiries, but of course difficulty is had in getting 
either the steel from the mills or the licenses for ship- 
ment. Mill shipments are quoted as follows: Steel 
bars, 3.095c.; shapes, 3.195c.; plates, 3.445c., and bar 
iron, 3.695c., all at New York. Out-of-store prices are 
le. higher. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Although the Government con- 
tinues to place orders for extensions at cantonments 
and other new work, its orders probably do not exceed 
10 per cent of the business which is now being booked 
by the cast iron pipe shops. A fair amount of private 
letting continues. Government prices are as follows: 
$55.35, New York, for 6-in. and heavier, and $58.35 for 
j-in.; $65.35 for 3-in., and $1 additional for Class A 
and gas pipe. 


Old Material.—Considerable disappointment is ex- 
pressed on account of the failure of the War Industries 
Board to announce a decision in regard to the payment 
of commissions, and the uncertainty on this subject 
continues to have the effect of retarding business. Turn- 
ings are a drug on the market, but the demand for 
mixed borings and trimmings is fairly active. Some of 
the railroads are not sorting their scrap on account of 
the very high cost of labor and its scarcity and are 
offering mixed scrap, including both iron and steel, at 
prices considerably below scrap which is included under 
standard specifications. Dealers are buying this mixed 
scrap and selling it at a profit, saying that this is 
about the only kind of scrap on which they can make 
any money under present conditions. We quote prices 
of brokers as follows to New York producers and 
dealers per gross ton New York: 


Per Gross Ton 

EEOUWY WHI MEOENs ove ctv ceew wend $25.70 to $26.00 
OGG NEE. sitéesdawaadkernaewwawaes 31.60 
Dae SND 6 6.4 6 hbenaceenevniioues 
Iron and steel car axlesS.........ee. 44.00 to 44.30 
NG: 1 realirond WOURMt sx<.cc cccwiase 31.50 to 31.80 
No. 1 railroad wrought cut to not 

less than 10 in. or over 24 in 
Wrought-iron track scrap 
No. 1 yard wrought long 


60.00 to 70.00 


36.50 to 36.80 
30.50 to 30.80 
30.50 to 


30.80 


Ree SN cond bed emen hens Kes 9.00 to 10.00 
CASE DOC CORORED bc sco wan cst Sewes 16.00 to 16.2 
Machine-shop turnings ............. 15.75to 16.00 
Mixed borings and turnings.... 15.50 to 16.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. minimum 

diameter), not under 2 ft. long............ 29.75 

Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are 
quoting to local foundries, per gross ton, are 

ee eS ee eee aa $34.00 

No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building materials, 

G6. 35 Gee Re: anes Feweinatewervasv« 34.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size........ ‘ 29.00 
No. 1 east (radiators, cast boilers 

ey citevsue wesw dee tse we su Eee $27.00 to -S.00 
eee WR acectunavvass dia cudwwon 25.00 to 26.00 
Locomotive grate bars ............-.-. 25.00to 26.00 
Malleable cast (railroad)........ ; . 384.00 


Old carwheels °9 00 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, April 30. 

Iron Ore.—The first cargo of ore for the season was 
shipped from Duluth April 25, and is expected to arrive 
in Buffalo early this week. The opening of navigation 
has been delayed by an ice blockade in the St. Clair 
River, and as long as this existed few boats started. 
However, this ice jam which held up a number of ves- 
sels many days was broken Sunday, so that boats now 
have clear passage and a number of ore cargoes will be 
sent forward from the head of the lakes this week. 
Usually the first ore cargoes are shipped from Esca- 
naba, but dock laborers at this port and at Ashland are 
on a strike for higher wages, and have not returned to 
work this spring, and it is uncertain when the war ship- 
ments from these ports will be started. The amount 
of ore that will be required until the next season of 
navigation has not yet been completely tabulated from 
returns received from the various consumers, but ore 
men believe that the amount required will be around 
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56,000,000 tons. With the present mobilization and co- 
operation of the ore and transportation interests, it is 
believed that the Lake fleet could bring down a consid- 
erably larger tonnage than the expected requirements. 
We quote, f. o. b., lower Lake ports, as follows: 


Old range Bessemer, $5.95; old range non-Bessemer, $5.20; 
Mesaba Bessemer, $5.70; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $5.05 
Pig lron—Furnace men and consumers find the 


present method of allocation of pig iron for Government 
work far from satisfactory, and this condition is grow- 
ing worse as the supply becomes scarcer. Plans are 
being considered, and action will probably be 
taken shortly by the pig iron committee of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute and the Government that 
will result in the adoption of a better system of dis- 
tribution and closer Governmental regulation, particu- 
larly of foundry and malleable grades. Frequently when 
allocation is made to a furnace of iron for a foundry 
taking a Government order this iron is diverted from 
regular customers of the furnace who had the foresight 
to place contracts when iron was fairly plentiful and 
who have been able to secure material without priority 
orders, although they are also engaged in Government 
work. One plan proposed is that foundries doing Gov- 
ernment work secure licenses on permits and file these 
with the furnaces with which they have contracts. 
These will protect them and eliminate the danger that 
they may have to take different iron from that which 
they have been using and perhaps of a grade that will 
not serve their purpose so well. The 20,000 tons of 
Bessemer iron wanted by the Ordnance Department for 
use in France has been allocated to Eastern furnaces. 
Other allocations of iron for Government work include 
800 tons of low phosphorus iron to a Milwaukee fur- 
nace; 400 tons of foundry iron to Pittsburgh and Iron- 
ton district furnaces; 400 tons of charcoal iron, all for 
the Mare Island Navy Yard, and 690 tons of high 
manganese foundry iron to a Virginia furnace for 
Minneapolis plant. 


some 


a 
In addition 500 tons wanted by a 
Chicago foundry is being allocated. A new Government 
inquiry is for 2400 tons of foundry and 500 tons of 
charcoal iron for the Norfolk Navy Yard. The Gen- 
eral Electric Co. has secured some Bessemer iron for 
early shipment, but so far has been unable to cover for 
a large portion of its requirements amounting to 10,000 
tons in various grades for its Erie plant. 
from commercial consumers continue active. 
delivered Cleveland. 


Inquiries 
We quote 


Bessemer e 
Basic ) 
Northern No. 2 foundry 

Southern Jo. 2 foundry ) 
Gray forge 

Ohio silver S per 1G 
Standard low phosphorus, Valley furnace 


Coke —Some of the Connellsville producers are cov- 
ering their regular trade in this territory with contracts 
for foundry coke for the last half, or a full year from 
July 1. These contracts are made subject to Govern- 
ment regulations, and should a zone system be placed 
in full effect, would doubtless have to be aggregated. 
Some consumers of foundry coke are asking the Fuel! 
Administrator to give them permits allowing them to 
use Connellsville coke instead of by-product coke. It 
is stated that such permits will be granted provided 
the consumer shows that the Connellsville coke is bet- 
ter for his purposes. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—With practically all the 
output of the mills going for Government requirements, 
commercial consumers realize that they have little 
chance to get material, and inquiry from these con- 
sumers is limited. No orders for the most important 
mill products are being taken except for Government 
work. Mills are taking care of the requirements of the 
implement trade fairly well, but manufacturers in non- 
essential lines are in danger of having to shut down 
unless they get Government orders. The bulk of the 
plate tonnage required for the 66 boats taken last week 
by the American Shipbuilding Co. is still unplaced. A 
Toledo shipyard is negotiating for six additional boats 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. A Cleveland 
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boiier shop has taken 45 700-hp. water tube boilers for 
Government ships. These wil! require about 1200 tons 
of steel. The 
Government has absorbed about all the production for 


The demand for sheets continues heavy. 


the second quarter and some consumers are having dif 
sheets 


consumers are 


ficulty in placing direct contracts fo even for 


Government work. Some commercial 


supply by 


stocks. 


securing a from ware 

house 
We quote w 

plates 4.38 


annealed sheet 
galvanized sheets, 7.6 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The requirements of the 
Government, which are taking practically all the 
steel that is produced, have caused some of the bolt and 
substitute bar iron for steel 
in the manufacture of bolts nuts in the larger 
sizes. Bolt makers expect that they will be confronted 
shortly with a shortage of wire for making small bolts. 
The demand for bar iron has been quiet for some time, 
and bolt and nut manufacturers can 
liveries on this. The allotment 
large tonnage of bolts recently placed by the Govern- 
ment have not yet been received by the manufacturers, 
with the exception of the 25 per cent of the order sup- 
plied from stock. Rivet specifications are very heavy, 
and a large Cleveland producer now has enough speci- 
fications on its books to keep both of its plants run- 
The orders: are mostly 


purchasing odd s zes 


now 


nut manulacturers to 
and 


secure good de- 


orders covering the 


ning full for several months. 
from shipyards. 

Old Material.—Some steel plants are badly in need 
of heavy melting steel and are crowding brokers for 
shipments, but the latter are having great trouble in 
getting material for filling old contracts. One Cleveland 
dealer is offering the Government price for a round lot 
to clean up some old orders. The demand for low-phos- 
phorus melting scrap is heavy. Borings and turnings 
are weak, and the supply of machine shop turnings is 
in excess of the demand. There is little call for cast 
scrap, and no activity in busheling. Dealers quote, 
f. o. b. Cleveland, as follows: 
rails ‘ 00 to $2 
rails, re-rolling 
Steel rails, under 3 
Iron rails 
Iron car 
Steel car 
Heavy melting 
Cast borings em ‘ 

Iron and steel turnings and drillings 
No. 1 railroad wrought 

Hydraulic compressed sheet scrap 
Cast iron car wheels, unbroken... 
Cast iron car wheels, broken 
Agricultural malleable 

Railroad malleable 

tGel AIO: TUTE. «6 oie ae cs 86% 
Light bundled sheet scrap 

Cast iron scrap e 
Cast iron scrap, broken to cupola size. 
No. 1 busheling 


Steel 
Steel 


Net Ton 
00 to 
00 to 


tailroad grate bars 

Stove plate 

With the opening of the Welland Canal, 34 vessels 
that have been built during the winter in Lake ship- 
yards for the Emergency Fleet Corporation will be sent 
to the coast within a few days. A large share of these 
will be loaded with grain at Buffalo and at Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., which will be taken directly to ports of the 
allied countries. 


Gun Forging Work at Garv 

It is understood that 155-mm. field guns and 9.5-in. 
howitzers are being forged and rough finished in the 
Steel Corporation’s forging plant adjoining the Amer 
ican Bridge Co.’s works at Gary, Ind. The guns are 
finished at Government while 
The forging plant is 
equipped with four large presses capable of exerting 
pressures varying from 1000 to 3000 tons. 


arsenals, rough boring 


and turning are done at Gary. 


Gun pits 
About 1000 men 
are employed at the plant, some of them being housed 
at a hotel which the company has built at an outlay of 
$125,000. 


40 and 50 ft. in depth are provided. 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL 


STOCKS 


Reaction Stops Activity on News of Further 
German Assaults on Western Front 


Both the investment and speculative markets slowed 
down from the brief display of activity recorded the 
week This reaction coincided with the re- 
newal of the German offensive, and in view of the im- 
portance attached to the outcome of present military 
operat.ons, the reduction of market transactions to a 
minimum was not extraordinary. Net losses on trans- 
actions last week ranged from one to three points on 
representative issues, 

The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
stocks from Wednesday of last week to Wednesday of 
this week was as follows: 


previous. 


Allis-Chalm, com. 247 283 Int 
Allis-Chaln pt ‘ pf sa ; 
Am. Can. com : Shia & Lackaw Steel. 
\m, Can pf : Lake Supr. Corp 
( 
n 


Har 


Corp 


Am ‘ar & Fdry Lima Loco 

col ‘ ; x Midvale Steel .. 
Am. Loco. com... 63 iH Nat Enam & 
Am. Loco. pt ; ‘ Stm. com, ‘ 

Am. Ship com 12 Nova Scotia Steel... 
Am. Steel Fdries Pressed Stl. com 
Bald. Loco. com , Pressed Steel pf 

seth. Stl. Cl. B ) ay Ry. Steel Springs 
Cambria Steel GO. ..<<+ 5454- 56 
Cent Fadry com Republic com - §1: 
Central Fdry. pf Republic pf. . 977 9S 
Chik I’neu. Tool F 
Colo. Fuel 
Crucible Stl. con 


Sloss com mibha os 5 9 
Superior Steel .. 3 - 404 
Transue-Williams . 39 
'n Alloy 


Crucible 
Gen. Electric 141 


Steel pf. 89 [ 
I 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 28%- 3 l 
I 
( 


Steel... 3 - 40 
S. Pipe com. 13 
S. Pipe pf.... 42 
Gulf States Steel.1014,- S. Steel com.. 937%- 96 
Int. Har. of N. J S. Steel pf....110%-111 
ao oa ke -123 Va. I. CC: & Coke... 
Int. Har. of N. J Warwick ‘ ; S14 
ie ae a ee Sint ‘ Westingh. Elec... 397%- 40% 
Int Har. Corp 
com 


Dividends 


The American Brass Co., quarterly, 114 

» per cent, payable May 15 

The Atlantic Steel Co., 31%4 
able May 1 

The Gulf State Steel Co., 
able in stock June 3 

The Ingersoll-Rand Co., 5 per cent, payable April 

The Penn Seaboard Steel Corporation, quarterly, $1, pay- 
ible May 1, 

The Pressed Steel Car Co., quarterly, 1% 
common, payable June 5, and 1% 
payable May 28. 

The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Co., 
cent, payable May 15. 

“he Warwick Iron & Steel Co., 30c., 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 


per cent and extra 
per cent on the preferred, pay- 


25 per cent on the common, pay- 


9 
3 


per cent on the 
per cent on the preferred, 


quarterly, 1144 per 


payable May 15 
special, 5 per cent, payable 
May 


Carbon Steel Co. Earnings 


The statement of earnings of the Carbon Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, for the quarter ended March 31, is as fol- 
lows: 

Balance surplus Jan. 1, 1918... , eres 
Net profits for quarter ending March 
31, 1918 $260,332.03 


Plus sundry adjustments.. 1,909.84 


- $2,918,633.03 


262,241.87 


Total surplus March 31, $3,180,874.90 


Deduct: z 
Cash dividends as follows: 
$f per cent on common stock, paid 
April 16, 1918.... $120,000.00 
Reserved for Federal Income and 
war profits taxes for quarter: 
ending March 31, 104,132.81 
Depreciation of plant and equip- 
ment : 


10,723.16 $234.855.97 


jalance surplus March 3 $2,946,018.93 


President Charles McKnight in his remarks to the 
stockholders said: 


letter of Jan. 29, 1918, ac- 
companying the financial report for the first quarter of the 


As indicated in my circular 


company’s fiscal year, the earnings for the second quarter, 
affected largely by bad freight 
shortages in the fuel supply, but were of 
sufficient volume to warrant the payment of the regular 2 per 
cent dividend and an extra dividend of 2 per cent on the com- 
stock of the company, paid to stockholders of record 


just closed, were weather, 


embargoes and 


mon 
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April 10, 
and 


and after making liberal charges for Federal in- 
war profits taxes and depreciation, to show an 
in the surplus account for the quarter of $27,385.90. 
We believe that the earnings for the next two quarters will 
reflect the gradual improvement in manufacturing conditions 


come 


increase 


Industrial Finances 


The Westerman Iron Works, Seattle, Wash., an- 
nounces that its entire capital stock has been sold to 
Cecil H. Bacon, the transfer having been effected May 
1. Mr. Bacon was a member of the firm of Galbraith, 
Bacon & Co. of Seattle for a number of years. W. 
Scott Matheson, who has been acting as manager of 
the Westerman Iron Works for the past four years, re- 
tains his interest in the business and continues in the 
same capacity. 

In the quarter ended March 31, 1918, gross receipts 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. were $11,931,230, 
against $10,832,211 in the corresponding period last 
year. After deducting operating expenses, bond inter- 
est, taxes, depreciation, etc., and $40,000 for preferred 
dividends, there remained a surplus available for divi- 
dends on the common stock of $1,192,315, against 
$1,224,659 the year before. Common dividends of $296,- 
718 were paid in the quarter, whereas none were paid 
in the first three months of 1917. 

The report of the Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
Montreal, for the past year shows profits, after depre- 
ciation, of $2,105,000, being almost double those of last 
year. After interest charges and adding the surplus 
from the previous year, the surplus at Sept. 30 was 
$2,840,000, or twice the amount of the previous year. 
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The Proposed Commission on Scrap 


To the Editor: The co-operation of iron and steel 
manufacturers with the Government in the regulation 
of prices during the war period has had many highly 
satisfactory results and as a whole has evidenced a 
splendid spirit on the part of all who have given their 
time and thought to the difficult adjustments and de- 
cisions which have been made. In one particular, how- 
ever, this co-operation has been a failure. That is in 
the regulation of the scrap business and particularly 
the matter of paying commissions for the handling of 
old material. 

Recognition of the importance of the scrap business 
has been slow. A step toward the enlightenment of 
the trade and country in general was taken when W. 
Vernon Phillips was invited to read a paper on iron 
and steel scrap at the Cincinnati meeting of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute last October. This was 
the first recognition that this industry had received on 
any program of the institute, and Mr. Phillips took ad- 
vantage of his opportunity to present some impressive 
facts. He pointed out that the total consumption of 
iron and steel scrap in 1916, not including that made by 
the consumers, such as the large steel companies, was in 
excess of 12,000,000 tons, and he estimated that in 1917 
there would be consumed over 15,000,000 tons of a 
value of about $400,000,000. He said that there were 
single companies doing an annual business of over 
$50,000,000 and a great many whose turn-over exceeds 
$10,000,000. He pointed out that many scrap yards 
throughout the country are really manufacturing plants 
representing millions of dollars in investment of land, 
buildings, shears, drops, cranes, presses, locomotives, 
magnets and other equipment. He stated that there 
are millions of producers and hundreds of consumers 


who are served by thousands of dealers. He might 
have added that these dealers are also served by 
brokers. That these dealers perform real service which 


consumers would find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
render for themselves, cannot be questioned. 

At no time has the scrap business been as important 
as it is to-day, when it is imperative, in order to keep 
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steel plants and other manufacturing concerns operat- 
ing to full capacity, to obtain adequate supplies of old 
material as quickly as possible and in good condition. 
Hence it is extremely unfortunate that for many weeks 
the scrap business has been demoralized and almost 
paralyzed by the uncertainty concerning the payment 
of commissions to dealers and brokers. 

Before the war period, it was not customary for 
consumers to pay commissions to dealers or brokers for 
serving them. The dealers made their money simply 
by buying the scrap at as low prices as possible and 
selling at a profit, but after the price-fixing policy of 
the Government and manufacturers was inaugurated, 
it was announced by a committee of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute that the payment of commissions 
would be allowed. Commissions were accordingly 
charged for some weeks and then it was announced 
that the sub-committee on scrap of the institute had 
decided that the practice must be discontinued. This 
change of policy caused great dissatisfaction, not only 
on the part of dealers, but also on the part of many 
consumers, as has been shown by the fact that a large 
majority of the consumers who have been requested 
to do so have signed petitions in favor of re-establish- 
ing the payment of commissions. 

tecently it was announced by the War Industries 
Board that it was never its intention to alter the 
method of doing business in the scrap trade. This is 
generally construed as meaning the method of doing 
business prior to the war, and, if so, it means that 
commissions cannot be paid. The important point, 
however, is that conditions have changed. Before the 
war, when there was no price regulation, it was pos- 
sible to carry on business without the commission plan, 
but with prices fixed for the scrap delivered, dealers 
have found it almost impossible to buy at prices which 
will permit them to deliver the scrap at the Govern- 
ngpnt prices. Business recently has consisted largely of 
carrying out contracts entered into before the present 
complications arose and many dealers are in imminent 
danger of being forced out of business if present condi- 
tions continue. 

If the making of iron and steel is to be maintained 
at the maximum rate and thereby assist to the great- 
est extent possible in the prosecution of the war, 
prompt action must be taken to put the scrap busi- 
ness on a better basis, so that it can be carried on with 
a reasonable degree of profit. If payment of commis- 
sions is not to be tolerated, some better method must be 
quickly devised. G. H. 


Motion Pictures for Camps 


Motion picture films of industrial scenes in the vari- 
ous plants of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., at 
Youngstown, Ohio, developed by R. J. Kaylor, publicity 
manager, have been placed at the disposal of the war 
council of the Y. M. C. A., and will be shown at the 
huts established in the military camps, both in this 
country and abroad. In addition to 104 plant views, 
there are photographs of officials, including that of 


Vice-president L. J. Campbell, now a major in the 


Army. The slides were prepared in the company’s own 
photographic department. The first set will go to 
Camp Sherman, where fully 1100 of the company’s 


former employees are stationed. 


The Merchant & Evans Co 
at 315-17 Champlain Avenue, ¢ 
ent warehouse is located, and is having plans prepared 
for a building of modern type about 10 
lower floors of which will be used for warehouse pur- 
poses. Sufficient room will be provided for carrying a 
complete line of all the company’s products 


has purchased property 
leveland, where its pres- 


stories, the 


The J. R. Stone Tool & Supply Co., dealer in machin- 
ery, and machine-tool removed on 
May 1 to new quarters at 997 Woodward Avenue, De- 
troit. A stock of new and second-hand machinery and 
metal working tools of all descriptions will be carried 
in the new location. 


too!s accessories, 
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The Week’s Prices 
Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
Copper, New York Tin, Lead - Spe Iter 
Electro- New New St New St 
Apr Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
oa 35 23.50 23.50 *95 00 6.85 6.62% 6.871 6.62% 
a... ee 23.50 *95.00 6.85 6.62% 6.87% 6.62% 
. ee 7 SS 23.50 *95,00 6.85 6 62%, 6.87 ho 6.621 
24 2500 9eeW0 23.50 *95.00 6.85 6.62% 6.87% 6.62% 
ee a ee 23.50 #95 00 6.85 6 6214 7.00 6.75 
B30... 2288.00 23.50 95.00 6.85 6.624% 7.00 6.7 
*Nominal 
NEw YorK, May 1. 
Inactivity continues to dominate all markets. Cop- 
per conditions are without change or feature. Tin is 


very quiet but still advancing. Lead is dull and tending 
lower. Spelter is a little stronger. Antimony is higher 
on better demand. 


New York 


Copper.—Interest centers in the meeting this week 
in Washington which is expected to decide the official 
price of copper after June 1. Speculation is rife as to 
the outcome, but it is all speculation with opinion 
divided. It is generally accepted that there will at least 
be no reduction of the 23.50c. price. Demand is very 
heavy, principally for war purposes, and producers are 
selling for delivery after June 1 subject to the Govern- 
ment price. Production is large and there seems to be 
enough to meet all necessary needs. Exports have 
fallen off, those of March having been 22,556 tons, not 
including those to Canada. This makes a decrease for 
the first quarter of about 32 per cent, as compared wit®@ 
the first quarter of 1917. 


Tin.—The market is very quiet, but prices continue 
to rise here and abroad. Spot tin is nominal at 95c., 
New York, and the London market has advanced in the 
week £18 to £361 per ton for spot Straits. It is denied 
that the Dutch have placed an embargo on shipments 
of Banca tin. Definite information is lacking, but it is 
believed that the metal will be allowed to come forward 
under license, the same as British metal, though per- 
haps delayed. Some movement is evidently on foot in 
England to further regulate the market there, but what 
the nature of it is is hard to ascertain. At present it 
seems to be a decision that tin cannot be sold or bought 
except a Government license be obtained first. Offer- 
ings of any kind of tin for any position here are scant 
and the market is therefore dull. Buyers are becoming 
more anxious daily. Arrivals up to April 23, inclusive, 
have been 480 tons, with 5000 tons estimated afloat. 


Lead.—There has been scant buying and moderate 
offerings the past week. The market is quiet and dull, 
and the tendency is downward. The outside market is 
quoted at 6.85c., New York, or 6.62%c., St. Louis, for 
nearby delivery. The leading interest continues to 
quote 7c., New York, but a reduction is expected any 
day. The general conditions are the same as last week. 
There are both bearish and bullish elements in the situ- 
ation, with the bearish at present predominating. A 
revivai of demand would at once mean a stronger mar- 
ket. The labor difficulties in Missouri have been ad- 
justed. 


Spelter.—A slightly firmer undertone pervades the 
market, and it is a little stiffer and stronger than last 
week. Demand is somewhat better and a little more 
interest is being manifested, but it is not marked. For 
May and nearby delivery prime Western has been sold 
at 6.70c., St. Louis, and for futures up to July 6.80c. 
to 6.85c., St. Louis, is reported obtained. The market 
is quoted at 6.75c., St. Louis, or 7c., New York, for 
early delivery of prime Western. Grade A is officially 
held at 15c. per lb., with sheet zinc at 12c., base. 


Antimony.—Demand is better and the tone is 


stronger. 


Chinese and Japanese grades for prompt and 
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early delivery are quoted at 13c. to 13.50c., New York, 
duty paid. 

Aluminum.—No. 1 virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent 
pure, is under Government control, and there is no 
change in the prices quoted last week. The market is 
quiet. 

Old Metals.—The market is very dull, particularly 


zinc. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 
Cents per Ib. 
Copper, heavy and crucible. .....eccccctcdeene 23.50 
COST: TOTS RN WSs ok oi ai vec awaceuneuks 23.50 
Copper, light and bottoms............. 21.00 to 21.50 


srass, 


heavy 
Brass, light 


Cereb eesersscesssoesees 16.25 to 16.50 


Heavy machine composition............ 23.75 to 24.00 

No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings........ 13.00 to 13.50 

No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.19.00 to 20.00 

LC. MES 14% boca tee eeeast Cabneaoe ea WeeRwn es 6.50 

IO, SO: Fao ia ie a eee be ee wee a a ee eee ».50 

BMS ES ine eae sath ak eee ae Ae e eae 5.50 
Chicago 


ApriL 30.—The tin situation is critical and has been 
especially so since the announcement by the Dutch Gov- 
ernment that it would require permits to export tin 
from the West Indies. The news had a bad effect as it 
was first reported that no exporting would be allowed. 
Meanwhile tin in small lots is held at 95c. to $1.05 per 
pound. Government requirements, direct or indirect, 
are taking most of the copper, of which there appears 
to be plenty, despite the statement by some smelters 
that they are sold out on May delivery and have but 
little for June. The leading lead producer quotes 6.85c., 
but outsiders sell at 6.65c. or less. Spelter is easily 
obtainable at around 6.70c. Antimony is quiet at 15c. 
We quote copper at 23.50c. for carloads and 24.67%c. 
for part carloads. On old metals we quote buying 
prices for less than carload lots as follows: Copper 
wire, crucible shapes, 21c.; copper clips, 2lc.; copper 
bottoms, 19c.; red brass, 21c.; yellow brass, 15c.; lead 
pipe, 5.50c.; zine, 5¢c.; pewter, No. 1, 55c.; tinfoil, 55c., 
and block tin, 70c. 

St. Louis 


APRIL 29.—Non-ferrous metals continue quiet with 
a weakening tendency in the Missouri product. On car- 
load lots we quote: Lead, 6.62%4c. to 6.92 %c., according 
to delivery; spelter, 6.60c. to 6.65c. On less than car- 
load lots the quotations are: Lead, 7.124c.; spelter, 
7.12%c. to 7.25c.; tin, 90c.; copper, 25.12%4c.; Asiatic 
antimony, 17%c. In the Joplin district ore was weak 
with the basic price ranging from $40 to $55 per ton, 
basis of 60 per cent metal, with the average for the 
week for the district at $44 per ton because of the quan- 
tity of second-grade ores sold. Calamine ranged from 
$30 to $35 per ton, basis of 40 per cent metal, with the 
average for the week for the district at $34 per ton. 
Lead was heavier in tone at $75 to $80 per ton, basis 
of 80 per cent metal, and the average for the week for 
the district was $79 per ton. On account of the soft- 
ness of prices, mines are beginning to curtail their out- 
puts, at least in difficult ground, because of the cost 
of production. On miscellaneous scrap metals we quote 
dealers’ buying prices as follows: Light brass, 10c.; 
heavy yellow brass, 14c.; heavy red brass and light cop- 
per, 19.50c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 20c.; pew- 
ter, 25c.; tinfoil, 50c.; zinc, 5c.; lead, 5.50c.; tea lead, 5c. 


Western Manganese Deposits 


The probable and possible tonnages of manganese 
ores in Western mining districts have been estimated 
by the U. S. Geological Survey and are given in the 
table that follows: 


Number Approximate 


of Composition, 
Deposits per Cent 
Tons Tons in Esti- ——-——_, 


Probable Possible mate Mn. Fe. SiO, 
135,000 350,000 26 6S7..46 2.6-6. 76 
10,000 100,000 2 5-40 2-5 3-16 
13 20-25 24-30 10-15 


District 
Philipsburg, Mont... 
Shumia, Tex. ...... 
Leadville, Col. ...700,000 1,500,000 


Silver City, N. Mex. .500,000 1,000,000 2 16 35 6 
Red Cliff, Col...ss- 750,000 1,000,000 2 14 38 1-2 
Pioche, Nev. ......550.000 1,000,000 2 12 34 13 


In only a few of the ores from these districts does 
the phosphorus exceed 0.1 per cent, and many analyses 
show a content as low as 0.002 per cent. 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


TT 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh on iron and steel 
articles, aside from wrought iron and steel pipe in car- 
loads, per 100 lb., New York, 19.5¢c.; Philadelphia, 18.5c.; 
Boston, 21.5c.; Buffalo, 11.6c.; Cleveland, 13.5¢.; Cin- 
cinnati, 18.5c.; Indianapolis, 20c.; Chicago, 21.5c.; St. 
Louis, 27c.; Kansas City, 47¢c.; minimum carload, 36,000 
Ib.; St. Paul, 40; minimum carload, 36,000 lb.; Den- 
ver, 79c.; minimum carload, 36,000 lb.; Omaha, 47c.; 
minimum carload, 36,000 lb.; New Orleans, 30.7c.; Bir- 
mingham, 46c.; Pacific Coast, $1.00; minimum carload, 
80,000 lb. To the Pacific Coast the rate on steel bars 
and structural steel is $1.05, minimum carload, 40,000 
lb.; and $1.00, minimum carload, 50,000 lb. On wrought 
iron and steel pipe the rate from Pittsburgh to Kansas 
City is 40c. per 100 lb., minimum carload 46,000 lb.; to 
Omaha, 40c., minimum carload 46,000 lb.; to St. Paul, 
35.5¢., minimum carload 46,000 lb.; Denver, 79c., mini- 
mum carload 46,000 lb. A 3 per cent transportation tax 
now applies. On iron and steel items not noted above, 
rates vary somewhat, and are given in detail in the 
regular railroad tariffs. 


Structural Material 


I-beams, 3 to 15 In.; channels, 3 to 15 in. angles, 3 to 6 in, 
on oné or both legs, % in. thick and over, and zees, struc- 


tural sizes, 3c. 
Wire Products 


Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, 
including large-head barb roofing nails taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50. Bright 
basic wire, $3.35 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 
9, $3.25; galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65: polished fence 
staples, $3.65; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 
days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts on 
woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off list for carload lots, 46 
per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent off for small lots, 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


BMPS FICO is cei noes es ce tas ereeewe Rae waeninn ee $4.65 base 
7/16 in. x 6 in. smaller and shorter rivets. 45-10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts h.p. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 


Smaller and shorter, rolled threads... .50-10-5 per cent off list 
CUE CHONG io cia cs eck oc.bs cheered vecenevc O° Or CONS GO lt 
LAreger ONG JOSS BROW. sok dccecccesave 40-10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts c.p.c. and t. nuts, & in. x 4 in.: 

eROr Bie MONE oe b.d cg eivacwusiedewuwar 40-10 per cent off list 
LACE Ge MR. genic rn anande denen sae 35-5 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % in. x 5 in.: 

Smaller and shorter, rolled threads....... 50-5 per cent off list 
CHEE TROOME: vicina cneu de beesaeee wane. oan 40-10 per cent off list 
DAVROr BH JONES GBORs 6 sdk cdisawia enna 40 per cent off list 
EUS WOES ovis Vicia siccia cided wid oevie a aves oe. cee per Oar On le 
Peo NOUR, INOS: Be Dy Bo civcvscnevcesonacs.cce per Game Ge lee 
Hot préssed: nuts, 66, DIMMER sé sé ccckicwciions 2.50c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., blank ............2.30c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq., tapped............. 2.30c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., tapped........... 2.10c. per lb. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank...... 2.25c. per lb. off list 
C.p.c. and t, sq. and hex. nuts, tapped..... 2.00c. per Ib. off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 

ee! Uf Ree eee re 60-10-10 per cent off list 
OF RG: BOG CMs scdvodcasacaaeaees 70-5 per cent off list 
Ce OM 4 vanes ee centers eee ae kee Oe 70-10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts .............2+e202-..-2% per cent extra for bulk 
Se ONE: Kah adic SRR ae Oe ea 50-10-5 per cent off list 


The above discounts are from present lists now in effect. 
All prices carry standard extras. 


Wire Rods 


No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to 
sumers, $57; chain rods, $65: screw, 
other rods of that character, $65 
rods are irregular. They range from 
on carbons. 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


Railroad spikes, 9/16 in. x 414 in. and heavier, per 100 Ib., 
$3.90, in lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each, or more: track 
bolts, $4.90. Boat spikes, $5.25 per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Terne Plate 


Nov. 7 prices on all sizes of terne plates are as 
8-lb. coating, 200 Ib., $15 per package: 8-lb. coating 


domestic con- 
rivet and bolt rods and 
Prices on high carbon 
$70 to $80, depending 


Effective 
follows: 


I. C., $15.30; 12-lb. coating, I. C., $16.75: 15-lb. coating, IL. C., 
$17.75; 20-lb.° coating, I. C., $19; 25-lb. coating, I. C., $20: 
30-lb. coating, I. C., $21; 35-lb. coating, I. C., $22; 40-Ib. coat- 


ing. I. C., $23 per package, all f.o.b 
to point of delivery. 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Steel bars at 2.90c. from mill, and 4.50e. to 
house in small lots- for prompt shipment 
3.502. in carload and larger lots, f.o.b. mill. 


Pittsburgh, freight added 


Se. from ware- 
Refined iron bars, 
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Wrought Pipe 
The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots on 
the Pittsburgh basing card, as announced Nov. 5 by the 
Government on steel pipe, on iron pipe being the same 
is quoted for some time: 
Butt Weld 
Steel Iro 


those 





n 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
%, %4 and %.... 44 17% Mm and %°..60s- 23 +4 
| Tere er ers 48 S95 Re 6. is cweikewes 24 +3 
, Ot ee 51 37 be Me seticeavecece 28 10 
| Me te BU accu 33 17 

Lap Weld 

caw eds cvddeesce Se 31, Dak. cviedun eens 18 3 
Be CO Gecaevene 47 3434 BO edie aan males a 25 11 
Ce Bae ta bce he and At 304, a wtéwicdeontaaed 26 12 
1S ONG 34. 6c 34%... ae SOO wawad das 28 15 
Me its dsawaseses 32 a © OP Re dare acc en 25 12 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
y%, 4% and & 40 2214 %, %& and %... 22 5 
ERR ars 45 3214 Me ice eae sean 2 14 
% to 1% eeeecece 49 36 by % to 1% eeeeeee 33 18 

ONG Becasenaaxe 50 3714 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
a wks Ga een weenie 6 42 301 De cee eacenees 19 { 
a en ee 45 33 ER: a'oumee ea es 25 11 
ae a kno cnet 44 ‘ Se acecnadenevaus 27 14 
 O6 Osccscankes 40 a eee 29 17 
w OP Boecssceue< 35 ae: Gb acc wean 28 16 
7 CO Saicokaawa de 20 5 
OD Wiihaieewacaes 15 3 
To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 


allowed over the above discounts, which are subject to the 
usual variations in weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than 
carloads are four (4) points lower basing (higher price) than 
the above discounts on black and 5% points on galvanized 

On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, discounts 
for less than carload lots to jobbers are seven (7) points 
lower (higher price) than carload lots, and on butt and lap 
weld galvanized iron pipe are nine (9) points lower (higher 
price). 


Boiler Tubes 


The following aregthe prices for carload lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, announced Nov. 13, as agreed upon by manufacturers 
and the Government: 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
Bae 00- O56 Wii eka we sae 34 ie a) eee 12% 
awe tO 3% IM... ci ace 24 S40 Oe Seis dea wees + 5 
Be Me cies wiadead eee ws 17% ae AO Se hea souwa + 7% 
(i hy See ae ee 13 S06) 3 (i avenaas +2214 
$0 te TY Micciccss +35 


Standard Commercial Seamless—Cold Drawn or Hot Rolled 


BU idk ema cad eee Rae $340 DM Bie: wage es matacaonecmiane $220 
Deny Gs 5 aa cn wk weed ndes 280 a XO Se Be aiwesrtanews 190 
PUG: Nok cua eaesewsn 270 S96 te BE WM acuven nce 180 
MEM gata ataldia a aks wes 220 Ose euds ceenaawucans 200 

Se OS Bier kadinencs 220 


These prices do not apply to special specifications for loco- 
motive tubes nor to special specifications for tubes for the 
Navy Department, which will be subject to special negotia- 


tion. 
Sheets 


Makers’ price for mill shipments on 
States standard gage in carload and larger 
lows, 30 days net or 2 per cent discount in 


Blue Annealed 


ted 


fol- 


sheets of Un 
lots, are as 
10 days: 


Bessemer Cents per Ib. 


Pete 2 me BOG soo esccacculewacacdeaeixwass 4.20 
IEG: 2 OR BOe. bencensctacecdaaddeseancudhnwes 4.25 
POGUES ONG Dace cacs ce eas caereeevadcsuaens 4.30 
PEGG 2O GM FSi. 8 bet cienae ce tedetedibecewens «+ 4.35 
es RE Ge BOs co cesduonendedtuneecescnsaneweks 4.45 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled—Bessemer 
Pe. 0 AO Dass wa wean ee ecee ee beRev en te atens 4.80 
POG: ae OM 20 sck se oe ceendn tanendeweaewesaar 4.85 
POG: Oe OE Bd weacpenceeduaaddetekawneweuaad 4.90 
DK. BE. Vecioud cbvebedeteceves cea ddbdneandadwedi 4.95 
De Oe sake awa neehacaek wee eee th One ee ee ble eae 5.00 
No. 29 eee CTT ST TT ee Te CC Ce ee 5.10 
We SO 4 dee etdea ween cteeaedteeeuads aces banw aa 5.20 
Galvanized Black Sheet Gage—Bessemer 
Pee 20 OS Bere écnacdawadvetenetebenuwen eas 5.25 
PEG ae? MORE de ce cka bee keW obeua seb OSeeR ES 5.35 
SoG: Bh MM BGse ccs dtvadtendéceéunaweneanas 5.50 
De. Ee eee le 066 46 dace seoneeéuaada’ otaundeee 5.65 
Pe Se OE Becc tees bu bectecaea wie dayasewaees 5.80 
Pe Se GME SOc awa vavedscules tutadiosiivoctmanwas 5.95 
No. 27 bcd cbaweerhs beans eeeindsewadanee ce 6.10 
DOL, Se awesaeasacusd sdoeousscucessbécuseeceant 6.25 
No. 29 bbe aed 6 OOS 4EbAWe ne ah CaGee ee CeCdewes 6.50 
Pe Be wiewoasanar see ean kh Ch eeth Ue eeutases 6.75 
Tin-Mill Black Plate—Bessemer 
Met T6 SNe Beri cb a cdeedyseesivantwareatoens 4.80 
DEG BE CORR ec avcctancauesscadaveba eGuceeer 4.85 
POO: ‘2a (0 S40 os 660600488 0 aseeecaeetadseeunes 4.90 
Seek Ue Me Dheweecacsdaneusinenveeedsanteend 1.95 
DE. BO Geideod svat vesvevobucsenedsdwadeeeaeus 5.00 
No. 29 await caen dahon kane keen 5.05 
DR: MA nici tum eva sas ba bu 6 ae eee weesiemene 5.05 
Wee BOM BOG Blinc ccc vnccucccescescectacsac 0.10 
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Steel Makers Pledge Full Output for War 


Government and Other Essential Require- 


ments Now Taking 


‘ye 


ede 


3,000,000 Tons a Year 


—An Emergency Call from Washington 


A meeting of about 50 iron and steel manufacturers 
was held in New York on Friday, April 26, called at 
the request of J. -Leonard Replogle, Director of Steel 
Supply at Washington, by the Committee on Steel 
and Steel Products of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. All the plate mills of the country were repre- 
sented, but there were also included in the call the 
leading manufacturers of other forms of steel. De- 
tailed information was laid before the meeting by Mr. 
Replogle, relative to the present and prospective de- 
mand of the Government’s shipbuilding program, also 
the steel plate demand that must be met from Allied 
countries, including 300,000 tons for Great Britain, 
200,000 tons for Japan, 60,000 tons for Italy, and a 
considerable amount for Canada. 
the car and locomotive program were also discussed 
and the which have been taken to 
the amount of plates required for the new cars. 

Mr. Replogle brought message from the War 
Industries Board urging that steel manufacturers con- 
centrate upon and other war steel, and 
on the railroad and equally important demand of essen- 
tial industries, such as implement manufacture, mining 
of coal and other minerals, oil well work and industrial 
structural work resulting from the war. He made it 
plain that war and railroad demand would soon call 
for far more steel than the manufacturers had appre- 
ciated. He emphasized the shortage of steel plates up 
to this time, and indicated that full operation of plate 
mills on Government and Allied orders was essential 
for a considerable time, suggesting that to do this it 
might be necessary to ship pig iron from one district to 
another as well as steel ingots from works now devoted 
to other products than plates, so that plate mills and 
their connected steel works could run to their utmost 
capacity. 

The action taken by the meeting was in fact a pledge 
to give up all operation on commercial business so that 
the Government requirements might have entire right 
of way as long as the War Industries Board considered 
it necessary. President E. H. Gary of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute sent out the following letter 
to the membership after the meeting: 


The requirements of 


measures reduce 


a 


Government 


“A meeting of about fifty of the principal steel 
manufacturing companies, called at the request of Mr. 
J. L. Replogle, Director of Steel Supply, was held at 
my office to-day, at which Mr. Replogle made a strong 
statement of the immediate and future requirements 
of the Government for steel in various forms for its 
military necessities, stating that they are so great as 
to demand the entire output of the industry in almost 
all lines. 

“The manufacturers responded to Mr. Replogle’s 
appeal for maximum production in the most patriotic 
spirit, and pledged themselves unanimously to give their 
best effort to accomplishing maximum production, 
subordinating all commercial business to the Govern- 
ment’s requirements. 

“Tt is my belief that every member of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute will be in entire 
this action, and will wish to be recorded as favoring it 
for himself and his company. To this end there are 
enclosed herewith two copies of the pledpe as adopted. 
If it is your desire to be recorded with other manufac 
turers, please sign one copy and return it promptly to 
James T. McCleary, secretary of the American Iron 
and Stee! Institute, 61 Broadway, New York, retaining 


sympathy with 


one copy for your files. It is hoped that-all corporations 
will pledge themselves, and that in such cases the sig- 
nature will be by the chief executive officer. 

“T confidently hope that I may within a short time be 
able to advise Mr. Replogle that every member of the 
institute has signed this pledge.” 

The pledge referred to by President Gary and as 
signed by those who attended the meeting is as follows: 


“For myself, my corporation or my firm, I 
pledge the prompt production and delivery of the 
largest possible quantity of material in our de- 
partments that is or shall be required by the 
United States Government for the necessities of 
itself and its Allies, and agree that all other lines 
of shall be subordinated to this 
pledge, and all this in accordance with the request 
of the War Industries Board.” 


our business 


It was brought out at the meeting that the plate 
mills in April had made unprecedented shipments, the 
output ranging from 100,000 tons to more than 110,000 
tons per week. Yet it is expected that these figures will 
be further increased by the shipments of pig iron and 
of steel from plants in other lines to the steel works 
connected with plate mills. 


War Industries Board Expects Full 
Operation on Essentials 


WASHINGTON, April 30.—“I am deeply gratified at 
the patriotic action of the steel manufacturers with 
whom I conferred in New York last Friday, and I am 
confident that the entire trade will co-operate heartily 
in the effort to meet the tremendous emergency now 
facing the country, which calls for practically all the 
steel that can be produced in the most important lines 
and without which we cannot win the war.” 

In this statement J. Leonard Replogle, Director of 
Steel Purchases for the War Industries Board, summar- 
izes the impressions he carried away from the mo- 
mentous conference held on Friday, April 26. Whether 
the action then taken will avert the issuance by the 
War Industries Board of a drastic order confining all 
iron and steel manufacturers to Government and re- 
lated work will depend upon the measure of co-operation 
accorded the leaders of the industry by the trade at 
large. Mr. Replogle is hopeful that it will not be neces- 
sary to issue the order already framed by the board, but 
the future alone can determine the course that will be 
pursued. 


Requirements Under-Estimated 

It can be very positively stated that no one outside 

of Washington, even among the best informed leaders 

of the iron and steel industry, has heretofore had an 

adequate conception of the demands for steel of ‘the 

United States Government and the Allies. The War In- 

dustries Board, however, is closely in touch with the 

situation and is daily in receipt of new estimates which 

constantly increase the burden the steel industry must 
bear. 


Shipments on Essentials, 33,000,000 Tons a Year 


Where reached the stage of 
orders they have been promptly distributed, until to- 
day it is figured that in spite of shortages of coke, pig 
iron, labor and transportation facilities, shipments of 
finish products for Governmental and other essential 


these estimates have 
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purposes are being made at the rate of approximately 
33,000,000 tons per annum. 

The element which cannot be accurately calculated 
by those not in touch with the military needs of the 
Government and the Allies is the total requirement of 
steel for export for war and collateral purposes. As 
stated by Mr. Replogle in his testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, General Per- 
shing has made heavy demands for steel to repay ma- 
terial loaned to the American forces by both France 
and England. Mr. Replogle’s estimate of 750,000 tons 
is now believed to have been far below the mark and 
is likely to be still further increased in the next 90 
days. Other requirements of the Allies are also mount- 
ing up, for the United States must stand squarely be- 
hind them in supplying the material British and French 
mills and factories cannot furnish now that their work- 
men are being withdrawn to fill the thinning ranks of 
the fighters in France. Italy also is here with a big 
requisition for ship plates, estimated at 60,000 tons. 


Large Structural Needs 


The steel trade has a general understanding that 
the United States Government hds planned and now 
has under construction a big building program covering 
shops, warehouses and other structures, but it is not 
believed that any one outside the circle of the War 
Industries Board knows that during the current year 
the Government will use 20 per cent more building 
material, including structural shapes, than the average 
consumption of the entire country during the three 
years 1914, 1915 and 1916. 


Essential Industries Included 


It should be understood that the term “war needs” 
as applied to iron and steel is not limited to war ma- 
terial, but includes such material as is essential to the 
life of the nation. It embraces, of course, the railroad 
program with its big tonnage of plates, shapes, rails 
and miscellaneous iron and steel products. It includes 
agricultural implements and farming tools of every de- 
scription, calling for a substantial tonnage of mer- 
chant bars. It also embraces plates and structural 
steel for petroleum tankage, pipes for the transporta- 
tion of oil and for oil wells, together with miscellaneous 
material demanded by the oil industry. It is not con- 
tended that as to all these lines there is an imminent 
shortage. Many mills are behind, however, on plates, 
shapes, sheets, projectile steel, etc., and for some time 
to come the Government will require 100 per cent of 
the output of these commodities. 


Use of Spare Capacity 


More than one steel maker has recently propounded 
the inquiry whether, if his capacity for producing cer- 
tain materials required by the Government is now fully 
engaged in such production, he is not at liberty to 
employ other facilities designed for the manufacture 
of lines not needed by the Government at this time, in 
supplying commercial requirements. This looks like a 
reasonable question, and yet the officials of the War 
Industries Board find it necessary to point out that 
there is now a shortage of pig iron, and that every 
available ton of that necessary commodity is needed in 
the manufacture of essentials. In England to-day the 
Government is assessing heavy fines against manufac- 
turers for delivering a two of steel to some 
favored private customer, even though the Government 
has no use for the material in question. 


ton or 


It is hoped 
that no such situation may ever develop in this country, 
but the War Industries Board is prepared to hold the 
steel men strictly to their pledge and will keep close 
check upon all deliveries for private account. 

There is no disposition among the officials to ignore 
the extent to which fuel and car shortages have 
brought about existing conditions and have prevented 
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both full capacity production and expansion of facilities 
in certain lines. At the same time they take rather a 
pessimistic view of the future and are not disposed to 
count upon any very great improvement in the fuel 
and transportation situation during the coming twelve 
months. The Fuel Administration is sounding a warn- 
ing to consumers as well as to operators that next 
winter promises a shortage as acute as was witnessed 
during the past winter, and the condition of the car 
and locomotive program in the office of the Railroad 
Administration is not such as to promise any great 
measure of relief in the near future. 

The most hopeful view that can be justified here 
is that the iron and steel trade will concentrate on Gov- 
ernment work, as defined above, during the coming 
eight months, when fuel and transportation problems 
will present the least difficulty, and that this concen- 
tration taken in connection with all possible expansion 
of facilities will so relieve the situation that the crisis 
will be passed before cold weather. The officials here 
are looking to the American Iron and Steel Institute 
not only for hearty co-operation but as a mouthpiece 
through which the War Industries Board at all times 
can reach the trade promptly. The committees of the 
institute will have the solid support of the Government 
and should command the confidence of the trade and 
its prompt acquiescence in all suggestions they may 
have occasion to make. W. L. C. 


Munition Steel Exports Still Increasing 


Munition steel exports, as represented by billets, 
ingots and blooms, and also by steel bars, continue at 
unprecedented rates. In THE IRON AGE, Feb. 7, 1918, 
an article on “Munition Steel Exports” showed that 
semi-finished steel exports from the United States for 
the years 1915, 1916 and 1917 had aggregated 
4,000,000 gross tons, while the bar steel shipments 
abroad for the 41 months of the war to Jan. 1, 1918, 
had been over 1,800,000 tons. 

Thus far in 1918 these exports have been larger 
than in 1917. The following table, compiled from Gov- 
ernment data, gives these exports in January and 
February with comparative data for other periods: 


over 


Exports of Munition Steel fro the United’ States in 
Gross Tons 
Billets, Ingots Steel 
Period and Blooms Bars 
January, 1918 . ‘ 195.38 73.774 
February, 1918 » 393,272 63.579 
Average per month in 1917 167,788 92,205 
Average per month for 8 mos. ended Feb 
28, 1918 169,815 »2,695 


This shows that the average for January and Feb- 
ruary this year of 189,328 tons per month of semi- 
finished steel and of 68,676 tons per month for ste2l 
bars exceeds the huge average monthly exports in 1917, 
and that the tendency is for these to increase. At the 
present rate of outgo the 1918 exports of billets, ingots 
and blooms will approximate 2,275,000 


me game be 


tons, as com- 
pared with 2,013,459 tons in 1917, and the 1918 exports 
of steel bars will be nearly 825,000 tons, against 626,466 
tons in 1917. 


What more can engineers do to win the war is to 
be discussed at a one-day joint session of the Engineer- 
ing Council and the American Association of Engineers 
at the City Club, Chicago, May 14. Meanwhile, a ques- 
tionnaire has submitted to 250 engineering so- 
cieties to bring out the consensus of opinion as a guide 
to the discussions. 


been 


Blast Furnace No. 7 at the Steelton, Pa., plant of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. will be put in operation late 
in the summer, it was announced. As soon as this new 
unit is started, Furnaces No. 1 and 2 will be abandoned. 
Repairs are being made now to No. 2 and 
blown in within a week or two. 


it will be 
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John F. Golding, inventor of expanded metal and 
of machinery for producing it and also of numerous 
other devices, is cele- 
brating his seventieth 
birthday today, having 
been born in Pitts- 
burgh, May 2, 1848. 
Mr. Golding has had a 
career of varied useful- 
having been a 
lawyer, a farmer and 
editor of the Industrial 
World and Iron Work- 
er, Chicago, before be- 
coming known as an in- 
ventor. His expanded 
metal is now made in 
nearly all manufactur- 
ing countries and Mr. 
Golding has outlived 
the term for which his 
patents were granted. 
He is, however, still an 
exceedingly busy man 
and is in close touch 
with the War and 
Navy Departments. He 
is now developing the manufacture of an article which 
promises to prove important in conserving waste ma- 
terial of steel fabricating shops. His inventions are 
noteworthy for their sagacity of conception and often 
require untiring courage and endurance to reduce them 
to commercial value. Mr. Golding has never shown 
that he is lacking in any of these qualifications. He 
is now making his home in Washington. 


ness, 


JOHN F. GOLDING. 


Frank H. Kaiser, iron and steel chemist and metal- 
lurgist with the Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, 
N. H., has legally changed his name to Frank H. King- 
don. 

Clyde Brooks of the Pittsburgh Iron & Steel Foun- 
dries Co., who offered his services to the Government, 
has resigned his position as secretary and manager of 
sales and assumed his duties at Washington, May 1, 
as a civilian. L. P. Sutter, connected for a number of 
years with the Mark Mfg. Co., Chicago, and recently 
covering the territory including Indiana, Ohio, and 
Michigan, has been appointed district sales manager 
of the Pittsburgh offices, located in room 538 Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh, and has assumed his new duties. 

H. E. Westerdale, for many years assistant sales 
manager of the Hupp Motor Car Corporation, has re- 
signed to join the McCord Mfg. Co. in an important 
sales capacity. 

C. L. Campbell, formerly with the C. A. Strelinger 
Co., has entered the employ of the Cadillac Tool Co., 
Detroit, in its machinery sales department, as has also 
C. B. Leeds, formerly with the National Automatic 
Tool Co., Richmond, Ind. 

W. B. Newhall, Jr., has been appointed representa- 
tive at New York for the Newhall Chain Forge & Iron 
Co., with offices at 90 West Street. 

Albert Tate Smith, lately manager of the R. U. V. 
Co., 50 Broad Street, New York, has returned to the 
Permutit Co., New York, with which he was formerly 
connected, to take the position of assistant manager of 
sales. 

E. C. Peck, superintendent of the Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co., has been appointed lieutenant-colonel in the 
War Department, and left a few days ago for Wash- 
ington, where he will have charge of gages in the en- 
gineering bureau of the Ordnance Department. He will 
superintend the design of gages and set limits on ord- 
nance material. He is regarded as eminently fitted for 
this work because of long experience in quality pro- 
duction of tools made to fine limits. He has been given 
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a leave of absence by the Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 
but will make frequent visits to Cleveland in order to 
keep in touch with the production work of that com- 
pany. 

Arthur Hough, an expert on explosives and chem- 
icals, has joined the forces of the Duriron Castings Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, as consulting chemical engineer. 

R. D. Love, formerly in charge of the advertising of 
the Betz-Pierce Co., Cleveland, has left that company 
after being with it for about six years. He is now a 
civilian employee at the naval aircraft factory at 
League Island, Philadelphia. 

Fred D. Williams, head of the power specialties de- 
partment of the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., severed 
his connection with that company and went to the L. 
H. Gilmer Co., on April 29, as assistant general mana- 
ger of the combined properties of that corporation, with 
headquarters at Tacony, Philadelphia. 

P. P. Reese, formerly manager of the plant of the 
Superior Steel Corporation, Carnegie, Pa., has re- 
signed, effective May 1, and has associated himself 
with the Driscoll-Reese Steel Co., Hamburg, Pa., man- 
ufacturer of electrical steel castings. 

M. V. Dreyspool, at one time assistant purchasing 
agent of the Central Railroad of Georgia at Savannah, 
Ga., and later with the Vulcan Steel Products Co., is 
now connected with the American Steel Co., Park 
Building, Pittsburgh, and will assist in the development 
of its sales department. 

The recent death of Rufus F. Emery, secretary and 
treasury of the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmer- 
ding, Pa., made necessary some new appointments in 
the organization of that company, as follows: S. C. 
McConahey, treasurer; Hubert C. Tener, secretary, and 
George C. Dehne, assistant secretary. 

G. F. Danielson, formerly works manager of the 
Youngstown Pressed Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
owned by the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., has 
resigned, and will enter the Government service. His 
successor has not yet been appointed. 

William T. Dunning was elected vice-president and 
general manager of the Chester Steel Castings Co., 
Chester, Pa., at a recent meeting. 

Harry M. Marsh, for the past six years commis- 
sioner of industries and publicity for Hamilton, Ont., 
has resigned that office and C. W. Kirkpatrick was ap- 
pointed by the city council to succeed him. 

Howard M. Hay, representing Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels, addressed a conference of contractors, sub- 
contractors and manufacturers of materials for Navy 
needs in the Chamber of Commerce auditorium, Pitts- 
burgh, Wednesday morning, May 1. He explained the 
transfer of employees of private firms engaged on naval 
work to the Emergency Fleet Corporation classification 
list, also ways and means of maintaining the account of 
the normal operation of the selective draft. 

Warren S. Miller, employed in the traffic depart- 
ment of the Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has entered 
the Government service, and has gone to Camp Lee. 
He was presented a gold wrist watch by his associates. 

The Alberger Pump & Condenser Co., 140 Cedar 
Street, New York, announces that at a meeting of its 
board of directors George Q. Palmer was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors; William S. Doran, 
president; William R. Wilson, vice-president; Richard 
C. Williams, secretary, and Frederick A. Brockmeier, 
treasurer. 


The United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces an open competitive examination for toluol ex- 
pert, for men only. Vacancies in the office of the Chief 
of Ordnance, War Department, Washington, and in the 
Ordnance Department at Large, throughout the United 
States and Canada, at salaries ranging from $1,800 to 
$3,000 a year, or higher or lower salaries, will be filled 
from this examination, unless it is found in the interest 
of the service to fill any vacancy by reinstatement, 
transfer, or promotion. 
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STEEL CORPORATION EARNINGS 


Extra Dividend Again Declared—March Shows 
Large Increase 


The report of the United States Steel Corporation 
for the first quarter of the year 1918 shows net earn- 
ings of $56,961,424 compared with $59,724,125 in the 
preceding quarter. It is noteworthy that the deduc- 
tion on account of war income and excess profits 
taxes was only $31,585,198 for the first quarter of the 
year, compared with $60,950,364 for the preceding 
quarter. The earnings for March, 1918, were double 
those in January. An extra dividend of 3 per cent, the 
same as in the four preceding quarters, was declared on 
the common stock for the first quarter, in addition to 
the regular quarterly disbursement of 1% per cent. 
The directors also declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 1% per cent on the preferred stock. The earn- 
ings for the past three years and for the first quarter 
of this year have been as follows: 


Quarters 1918 1917 1916 1915 
First .$59,138,031 $113,121,018 $60,713,624 $12,457,809 
SON ois, waxkcoeen 90,579,204 81,126,048 27,950,055 
lS ee 68,243,784 85,817,067 38,710,644 
Fourth 59,724,125 105,968,347 51,232,788 

Without making an allowance for the war taxes 


and interest on subsidiary companies’ bonds, the earn- 
ings of the Steel Corporation for the past five quarters 
have been as follows: 


a) ey Se ee pee prams kt gh 
OU MNES £654% dace ceacak and Rew a ae em tales 144,478,076 
EE EE. aa ©. daw we 8 ek Grew ~ Wiad Reo ako 131,976,797 
aes GN so sca 6 Ok aS eA eee oe . 120,674,489 


First quarter, 


Statement of United States Steel Corporation and 
Companies for the Quarter ending March 31, 


EARNINGS 
Earnings before 
charging interest 
on the subsidiary 
cos.’ bonds out- 
standing 


Subsidiary 


1918 


Less: Inter- 
est on the 
subsidiary 


cos 


Balance 
bonds of 
outstanding earnings 


January, 1918 .$13,903,129 $726,892 $13,176,237 
February, 1918 18,038,750 724,867 17,313,883 
March, 1918 27,196,152 724,848 26,471,304 
$59,138,031 $2,176,607 
Total earnings after deducting all expenses inci- 
dent to operations, comprising those for ordi- 
nary repairs and maintenance of plants, allow- 
ances for estimated proportion of extraordinary 
cost of facilities installed by reason of war re- 
quirements and conditions, also taxes (including 
$31,585,198 for account of Federal income and 
war excess profits taxes), and interest on bonds 
of the subsidiary companies...................$56,961,424 


Less, charges and allowances for depreciation, ap- 
plied as follows, viz.: 
To depreciation and 
funds and sinking 
ary companies ea hannmieaan a kee $6,673,397 
To sinking funds on U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration bonds 


extraordinary 
funds on 


replacement 
bonds of subsidi- 


1,838,210 


8,511,607 


OO MOOD. oii ks ene eccia wesw wkaeeerG .. +. + $48,449,817 
Deduct Interest for the quarter on U. S. Steel 
Corporation bonds outstanding $5,271,290 
Premium on bonds redeemed 228 950 


5.509.540 


MRE, unin @p.a6 Waukee © Aine we $42,940,277 


Dividends on stocks of the United States Steel 
Corporation, viz 
EVGzORVOG, 295 DEP GONE . si icncws wees $6,304,919 
Common, 1% per cent.........ccceeee 6,353,781 
$12,658,700 
Extra dividend: 
oe ee | ee re 15,249,075 
27,907,775 
Balance of surplus for the quarter...........$15,032,502 


After the statement of earnings had been made 
public Tuesday afternoon, Judge Gary received a dele- 
gation of press reporters who questioned him in regard 
to various matters relating to the corporation. Interest 
seemed to center in the recent article published by THE 
IRON AGE relating to the building of a great gun plant 
by the corporation and Government. On this sub- 
ject Judge Gary was unwilling to make any announce- 
ment. He said that he was a believer in public'ty after 
an undertaking had been accomplished, but not at an 
earlier date. In answer to a question as to whether 
the Steel Corporation had enough money on hand to 
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pay war taxes, he replied that it had just about enough 
to meet all demands. In answer to a question as to 
how much the corporation is expending for new plants 
to meet Government demands, he said he thought about 
$35,000,000 had been expended in this way during the 
past quarter. In reply to a question as to what per- 
centage of the corporation’s capacity is in operation, he 
said from 85 to 90. 


HEARING ON SCRAP COMMISSION 


Price-Fixing Committee of War Industries Board 
Receives Petitions 


The Price-Fixing Committee of the War Industries 
Board granted a hearing on Wednesday, April 24, to 
representatives of the American Board of Scrap 
Dealers on the question of allowing the payment by 
consumers of a 3% per cent commission on purchases 
of iron and steel scrap. Representatives of the Com- 
mittee on Steel and Steel Products and the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Iron and Steel Scrap of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute were present at the hearing. 

Chairman Brookings of the War Industries Board 
presided, but not all of the members of the Price-Fix- 
ing Committee were present and no decision was an- 
nounced at the conclusion of the hearing, Mr. Brook- 
ings stating that the matter would be taken under 
advisement and that an announcement would probably 
be made through the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. 

Those who attended the conference returned with 
a firm belief that the commission would be allowed, 
though they had no definite promise to this effect. 

Several other important matters affecting the scrap 
trade were also discussed, among them being the price 
at which material shipped in April, but sold during the 
first quarter for delivery in that quarter, should be 
billed. Many scrap dealers took orders, for example, in 
March for prompt delivery at, say, $30 for heavy 
melting steel. On account of railroad embargoes or 
other causes they were unable to deliver the material 
in March, but made shipment in April, billing at the 
$30 price. A ruling was made by the Sub-Committee 
on Iron and Steel Scrap that this could not be done, 
and this ruling, it is understood, will be confirmed by 
the War Industries Board. The announcement will 
say that all material sold after Dec. 28, 1917, must be 
billed at the Government price in effect at time of 
shipment, the price in this instance having been re- 
duced to $29 April 1. 

The American Board of Scrap Dealers presented 
upward of 100 petitions from consumers asking that 
they be granted permission to pay a buying commis- 
sion. There was considerable opposition to the com- 
mission, however, from the members of the Committee 
on Steel and Steel Products. A representative of the 
pig iron trade also raised objections on the ground 
that to allow the payment of a commission on scrap 
would possibly pave the way for requests that con- 
sumers be permitted to pay buying commissions on pig 
iron. 


The Bureau of Construction and Repair of the Navy 
Department has awarded contract to the Ambursen 
Construction Co., 61 Broadway, New York, for the con- 
struction of four reinforced concrete fuel oil and coal 
barges to be used in New York harbor. This is the 
first official recognition that the Navy Department has 
given of the adaptabilty of reinforced concrete to ship 
construction. Construction of these vessels will be com- 
menced at once at the yard of the contracting company 
on the Hackensack River. It is expected that the Navy 
Department will build a total of twelve of these vessels. 


Henry M. Leland, president of the Lincoln Motor 
Co., Detroit, the largest manufacturer of Liberty motors 
in the country, presented a resolution calling for death 
to spies and traitors at a mass meeting of Detroit busi- 
ness men last week. The resolution will be sent to all 
Congressmen in Washington. 
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CHARLES I. DAILEY, assistant to General Superin- 
tendent C. L. Miller of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
at Pittsburgh, died at his home on Stanton Avenue, in 


that city on Tuesday morning, April 23, aged 62 


years. Mr. Dailey was born in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
receiving his early education in the public schools 
there, and completing it in Chicago. He was one of the 


pioneers of this country in designing 


wire 


machinery for 
nails and wire 


the manufacture of rods, 


special- 














































































































CHARLES I. 


DAILEY 


ties. From 1877 to 1883, he was proprietor of a ma- 
chine shop in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, engaged in the 
manufacture of wire gages, surgical instruments and 
other small tools. From 1883 until 1893, he was mas- 
ter mechanic of the American Wire Co. of Cleveland, 
and for two years later acted as consulting engineer, 
with offices in Cleveland. From 1895 until 1898, he 
was master mechanic of the H. P. Nail Co., Cleveland, 
and for three years after was general master mechanic 
of the Lake Shore division of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., at Cleveland. In 1903, he was appointed 
constructing engineer of the National Wire Corpora- 
tion, New Haven, Conn., and in 1904 was chief engi- 
neer of the National Steel & Wire Co., having plants 
at New Haven, Bayonne, N. J., De Kalb, Iil., and San 
Francisco. This company was later absorbed by the 
American Steel & Wire Co. In 1904 and 1905, he 
acted as consulting engineer for the American Steel 
& Wire Co., and in 1906 he was transferred to the 
offices of that company in Pittsburgh, later being ap- 
pointed assistant to C. L. Miller, general superinten- 
dent, which position he held at the time of his death. 
Mr. Dailey was a member of the Union Club and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, the Cleveland 
Engineering Society of Cleveland, also of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, and was a member of the 
Masonic fraternity at Cleveland. He was an active 
member in the Christ M. E. Church, Pittsburgh. 


JOSEPH W. TAYLOR, 
Builders’ Association and of the American Railway 
Master Mechanics’ Association, both of which have of- 
fices at 1112 Karpen Building. Chicago. died April 24, at 
his home, aged 56 years. Mr. Taylor was 


secretary of the Master Car 


born in 
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Pennsylvania and had been associated with railroad 
work nearly all his life. He went to Chicago in 1889, 
associating himself with the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co. and the Western Railway Club. He leaves a widow 
and a son, Joseph W. Taylor. 

WILLIAM R. STIRLING, member of the banking firm 
of Peabody, Houghteling & Co., Chicago, died on March 
3. Mr. Stirling was first vice-president of the Illinois 
Steel Co. in the late eighteen-eighties and the early 
eighteen-nineties, in the period covered by the presi- 
dencies of A. J. Forbes-Leith and Jay C. Morse. 

CHARLES B. STANLEY, 
Stanley Rule & Level Co., 


secretary and _ treasurer 
New Britain, Conn., died in 
New Haven, Conn., Apr. 20, while returning from a 
visit in the South. He was a son of Augustus Stanley, 
one of the founders of the company, and had been asso- 
ciated with the business for forty years. He was 64 
years old. 

PETER M. WILSON, a Philadelphia machine-tool 
dealer, treasurer and general manager of the Eastern 
Machinery & Equipment Co., Philadelphia, died last 
Saturday at his home in that city. He is survived by 
his wife, four daughters and a son. 

GEORGE D. Tower, president J. D. Tower & Sons Co., 
Mendota, Ill., manufacturer of agricultural implements, 
died at Mendota, April 24, aged 64 years. He was a 
member of the Union League Club of Chicago. 

FRANK E. VANDERCOOK, an inventor of Waterbury, 
Conn., died April 24, aged 62 years. Among his in- 
ventions was a machine for making chains and one for 
making pins. 

HARRISON M. ANGLE, secretary-treasurer, 
Block Corporation, Chicago, died April 2 
Ill., aged 51 years. 


Metal 
5 at Evanston, 


PHIL. PIDGEON, president Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co., 
Tenn., 


died at Memphis, April 29. 





Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The McKeesport Tin Plate Co. recently bought 
about seven acres adjacent to its tin mills at McKees- 
port, Pa. The company states that it has no plans at 
present for extensions to its plant, and simply bought 
this ground to have it in case it should decide to add 
more tin mills at some future time. 

Effective May 1, the name of the Asbestos Protected 
Metal Co., Pittsburgh, became the Aspromet Co. When 
this company was established in 1905, its sole product 
was asbestos protected metal, but other building ma- 
terials were added to its products and the old name 
became somewhat misleading. 

A special meeting of stockholders of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. will be held in Wilmerding, Pa., 
on May 11 for the purpose of voting upon an amend- 
ment to the by-laws by which the fiscal year of the 
company is to be made to correspond with the calendar 
year. The fiscal year now ends July 31. 

Molders employed in foundries in the Sharon, Pa., 
district have been granted an advance in wages of 50c. 
or to $6.50 per day, effective May 1. 

The Edward Fischer Foundry & Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been incorporated with a capital of $240,000. 
The incorporators are Edward Fischer, Fair Haven; 
Louis Fischer, McKees Rocks, and H. A. Kessler, Fair 
Haven. 

The Amsler-Morton Co., Pittsburgh, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $10,000 by Walter O. Amsler, 
William A. Morton and Roy E. Bigeley. The new com- 
pany will take over the present business of Walter O. 
Amsler, consulting engineer, Wabash Building, 
Pittsburgh. 

Watson A. Provost has been appointed receiver for 
the Pull-More Motor Truck Co. The plant of the com- 
pany is located at New Castle, Pa. W. S. Craig, 
assistant secretary, admitted the insolvency of the con- 
cern, and joined in the request for a receiver. 

The offices of the Fuller Steel & Iron Co. 
located at 1308 Park Building, Pittsburgh. 


are now 
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HIGH-GRADE FERROSILICON 


Output in the United States Now at Record Rate, 
Doubling in Two Years 


REAT strides have been made in the United States 

in the last year or two in the ferrosilicon industry. 
In THE IRON AGE, March 8, 1917, in a brief article on 
“The High-Grade Ferrosilicon Situation,” the estimate 
was made that the consumption of 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon at that time in the United States was 40,000 
to 45,000 tons per year. The production then was 
probably about 40,000 tons. Since then the expansion 
of the industry has been striking. The output has more 
than doubled and the consumption has greatly increased. 


Producing Companies 


Actual data as to ferrosilicon output have always 
been very difficult to obtain and no official figures have 
ever been published. Before the war and up to two 
years ago there was only one large American pro- 
ducer, the Electro Metallurgical Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. The domestic needs, while small then relatively, 
were supplied by this company and by imports from 
France and Canada, where the largest producer is the 
Electro Metals Co, Ltd., Welland, Ontario. Within the 
last two or three years four new companies have en- 
tered this field in the United States, besides three pro- 
ducing on a very small scale, making five fairly large 
producers and three small ones. The four new large 
companies are the United States Alloys Corporation, 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; the Keokuk Electro Metals Co., 
Keokuk, Iowa; the Southern Ferro Alloys Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and the Shawinigan Electro Products Co., 
Baltimore, Md. The International Paper Co. has re- 
cently become a producer in a small way. The United 
States Alloys Corporation, since its first installation 
less than two years ago, has increased its capacity 
twice and is now providing for another expansion so 
that it is considered the largest producer outside of 
the original American company. 


Output and Demand 


From a careful survey of the situation THE IRON 
AGE estimates the present output of 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon in the United States to be at the rate of 100,000 
to 110,000 tons per year. This is an increase of over 
100 per cent in the last two years. Across the border 
in Canada not less than 50,000 tons is produced an- 
nually, making the total American and Canadian out- 
put not less than 150,000 tons per year. 

There seems to be no lack of demand, despite the 
larger output. One cause of this is the fact that the 
large Canadian producer, which used to furnish a very 
large proportion of its output to the United States, is 
now sending the greater part to British and Canadian 
consumers. The steel output of the United States has 
also largely increased, demanding more high-grade al- 
loy. The fact that shell steel requires a higher than 
normal silicon content has increased the demand. There 
have also been found new uses for ferrosilicon. 


The Fluctuations in Price 


The foregoing facts are substantiated by the price 
fluctuations since 1913. From January, 1913, to late 
in December, 1913, the price, as quoted in THE IRON 
AGE, was practically unchanged at $73 to $75 per ton 
on contract. It then fell to $71 to $73, at which level 
it held until early in October, 1915, when it advanced to 
$85 to $87. For the first half of 1916 the quotation 
stood at $83 to $85 per ton, advancing in August of 
that year to $86 to $89. For the last two months of 
1916 and during the early part of 1917 the market 
was $98 to $100. The highest prices recorded appeared 
during the greater part of 1917. For prompt delivery, 
$115 to $120 per ton was asked in January, 1917, from 
which time there was a steady advance, the prompt 
market between late February and late October rang- 
ing from $200 and $225 up to $250. The contract price 


was not quoted after February, 1917, until the middle 
of the year, when it ranged from $130 to $165, reach- 
For November and December the 


ing $175 in October. 
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contract price was $140 to $150, with $150 to $175 
asked for prompt delivery. Thus far in 1918 the 
market has been fairly uniform, contract sales running 
from $155 to $165, with prompt at $180 to $190 per 
ton. The increase in output made itself felt late in 
1917, when the very high prices disappeared. 


Special Uses 


An interesting feature of the Canadian situation is 
the fact that for some time the largest producer there 
has been making the high percentage ferrosilicon up 
to 80 to 90 per cent for the use of British military 
authorities, who employ it in making hydrogen for 
military balloons and for other purposes. It is stated 
that the alloy is used to decompose caustic soda or 
steam, the ensuing chemical reactions producing the 
hydrogen. This has resulted in decidedly reducing 
the output of 50 per cent alloy in Canada, to the 
benefit of American producers. Another interesting 
development has been the manufacture of a 10 to 15 
per cent ferrcsilicon in an electric furnace, especially 
low in sulphur and phosphorus. This is a new de- 
parture, and the product has been in strong demand 
as a substitute for the regular Bessemer ferrosilicon, 
which reached record prices. 

Data as to exports and imports of ferrosilicon are 
unsatisfactory. The Government official figures do 
not state whether the alloy covered is high grade or 
Bessemer. As given, the imports have risen from 
6146 tons and 5226 tons in 1914 and 1915 respectively 
to 9740 tons in 1917. Data on exports have been sep- 
arately given only since July 1, 1917. The total for 
the eight months ended Feb. 28, 1918, has been 6248 
tons, or 781 tons per month, the January and Febru- 
ary exports having been 583 and 592 tons respectively. 


CANADA TO ROLL SHIP PLATES 


New Mill at Sydney to Produce 250,000 Tons or 
More for Government in Five Years 


The effort of the Dominion Government to increase 
the output of steel plates to expedite ship construction 
on the Atlantic has resulted in an agreement with the 
Dominion Iron & Steel Co. for the construction of a 
rolling mill at Sydney, Nova Scotia, at a cost of about 
$5,000,000. A questionnaire had been issued by the 
Minister of Marine to various steel companies in the 
Dominion covering the proposal to establish such a 
plant. The best proposition submitted to the Govern- 
ment was that of the Dominion Iron & Steel Co. of 
Sydney, which agreed to install a rolling mill at a cost 
of $5,000,000, all funds to be furnished by the company. 

The contract entered into with the steel company 
guarantees that the Government will purchase a mini- 
mum of 50,000 tons of plates per year for five years 
at $4.15 per cwt. for the first six months, prices to be 
adjusted at the end of every six months on the basis 
of steel ingot cost. A maximum price of $4.25 per 
cwt. was fixed, with the proviso that the price paid 
should be lowered if prices of. ingots fell accordingly. 
Government accountants are granted the privilege of 
supervising the steel company’s accounts relating to 
the matter of prices. 

The Minister of Marine has estimated that the new 
mill will be in operation in 12 or 15 months, all equip- 
ment having to be imported. Meanwhile the shipbuild- 
ing program of the Dominion is to be carried out with 
plates supplied from the United States. Recently 
80,000 tons was secured through the British War Mis- 
sion at Washington. 


The Hulett-Boyd Co., engineer and contractor, 
Cleveland, has taken a contract for eight trucks, each 
of 250,000 lb. capacity, for supporting a 50-ton traveling 
gantry crane to be built at the Newark Bay shipyard of 


the Submarine Boat Corporation. The length of the 
gantry will be 237 ft. overall. The trucks will be of 
the equalizing type with 4-wheel drive, each wheel 
driven by a separate motor. The track will be on 41 


ft. centers, and the crane runway will be 1600 ft. long. 
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To Stimulate Output of Alloying Minerals 


(Continued from page 1155) 


dium were carried to Germany by the submarine Deutsch- 
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vanadium up to 1912 In 1912 the price of vanadium f 
to $1.95 to $2.50, depending on the quality, and remained at 
this figure until 1917, when prices rose to $3.50 or more 
per Ib. 


Immediately after the beginning of the debate in 
the House the Senate Committee on Mines and Mining 
took up the Foster bill informally, the members hold- 
ing conferences with Secretary of the Interior Lane, 
Director of the Geological Survey Smith, Director of 
the Bureau of Mines, Manning, Chairman of the War 
Industries Board Baruch, and other officials. The ad- 
ministration’s plan is to secure an early report from the 
Senate committee and to induce the leaders of the Sen- 
ate to give the measure the right of way at the earliest 
practicable date. Considerable opposition is anticipated 
on both sides of the chamber but the final passage of 
the bill within the next 30 days is confidently pre- 
dicted. 


The Bill Passes the House 

The first step was taken in the enactment of the 
Foster bill when the House this afternoon by a vote 
of 291 to 16 passed it with certain significant amend- 
ments, striking out the price fixing feature and re- 
ducing the appropriation for a revolving fund from 
$50,000,000 to $10,000,000. The strength of the opposi- 
tion to the bill even in its amended form was shown 
by the fact that a motion to recommit it to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining was lost by the close vote 
of 150 to 156. 


Opens Branch Machinery House in Milwaukee 


The Federal Machinery Sales Co., 12 North Jeffer- 
son Street, Chicago, has opened a branch office at 1320 
Majestic Building, Milwaukee, under the supervision of 
H. L. Cole, for several years Milwaukee manager for 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore. Mr. Cole is a practical 
man with a wide and comprehensive knowledge of ma- 
chine tools and their application. The Federal Ma- 
chinery Sales Co., which he now represents, is compara- 
tively a newcomer in the machine-tool field, but has 
won a substantial measure of success. James L. Gough 
is president and Charles A. Odegaard is secretary. 
The company will soon enlarge its office space in 
Chicago. 


New Blast Furnace at Weirton, W. Va. 


Edmund W. Mudge & Co., Bessemer and basic pig 
iron merchants, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, who own 
and operate the Claire Furnace Co., Sharpsville, Pa., 
and the Ella Furnace Co., West Middlesex, Pa., have 
closed contracts for the building of a modern merchant 
blast furnace of 600 tons daily capacity, to be located 
at Weirton, W. Va. The contract calls for the comple- 
tion of the new stack early next year. 


The International Bureau of Supplies, exporter and 
importer of machinery, steel and metals, has removed 
its office to the Woolworth Building, where it now 
occupies suite 2587-89. 
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Iron and Bronze Manufacturers Meet 


Standardization of work, prices and accounting were 
important topics discussed at the semi-annual meeting 
of the National Association of Ornamental Iron and 
3ronze Manufacturers held at the Hollenden Hotel, 
Cleveland, April 25 and 26. Cost accounting under 
present conditions was discussed by F. P. Smith, Chi- 
cago, and standardization of prices on standard work 
was the topic of a paper presented by J. E. Raber, 
Canton, Ohio. Both papers brought out considerable 
discussion. 

Mr. Raber suggested having standard prices with 
discounts, so that the latter could be changed when 
conditions warranted, and declared that there should 
be a basis for estimating overhead costs that would 
protect small manufacturers having a high overhead. 
He said that the business should be put on a higher 
level, and that because of lack of system and co-opera- 
tion and organization, manufacturers were not doing as 
well as they should. Standardization of prices on 
standard work would eliminate much unnecessary work 
and increase profits. He declared himself in favor of 
devising a system of estimating work under which 
there would not be a wide diversity in bids. Mr. Raber 
also recommended the adoption of some unit, either 
pound, piece, or foot for estimating work, the elimina- 
tion of various designs for which there is not much 
demand, and certain standard designs for the guidance 
of members that would give them a basis for making 
estimates. 

The cost accounting committee was instructed to 
report what items of expense should be included in 
overhead costs and to report a uniform cost accounting 
system. The appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate the standardization of work was authorized. 

The building situation to-day was discussed by C 
Zimmerman, W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland. 
members indicated that their orders at present are 
about 50 per cent of normal. A resolution adopted 
recently by the administrative council of the organiza- 
tion, petitioning the Government to make no unneces- 
sary restrictions upon the building industry, was ap- 
proved. A committee was appointed to join with other 
committees in various fields that are interested in 
building activities to take part in a meeting at New 
York to go over the building situation. This general 
committee will act for the various organizations in 
negotiations with the Government in regard to the 
limitation of building activities because of war con- 
ditions. 

The members decided to offer the Government their 
plants for use in making war materials. They will 
make detailed statements of what equipment they have, 
so that the Washington authorities will be in a position 
to assign to the various plants work for which they 
may be fitted. 


Reports from 


Rapid Crane Building 


The Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, Ohio, recently 
established a record by building a 35-ton electric travel- 
ing crane of a special type for the Government in 14 
days. The work of securing the castings was expedited 
by the use of motor trucks in conveying the patterns 
from Alliance to the plant of the Otis Steel Co., in 
Cleveland, and taking the castings back to Alliance. 
The crane has a lift of 140 ft., a hoisting speed of 75 ft. 
per min. and a lowering speed of 150 ft. per min. The 
appreciation of the Government in the speed with which 
this crane was built was shown by the receipt of con- 
gratulatory letters from Josephus Daniels, Secretary of 
the Navy, and other Navy Department officials. The 
crane was installed at the plant of the Allis-Chalmers 
Co., Milwaukee. 





The J. J. Wernette Engineering Co., 441 Houseman 
Building, Grand Rapids, Mich., has been organized by 
Joseph J. Wernette, formerly president and consulting 
engineer of Wernette-Bradfield-Mead Co., engineer and 
architect. 
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Washington Urges Oversubscription 
(Continued from page 1147) 


the feeling of coercion is to some extent done away 
with and experience with other campaigns has shown 
the desirability of this. 

The city of Bristol, with the neighboring villages of 
Forestville and Terryville, has a general committee of 
seven members, each of whom, except the chairman, is 
the head of a section of the work. The first vice- 
chairman is head of the canvassers. The men in charge 
of the work in the two villages are also vice-chairmen. 
Another member is head of the publicity committee. A 
finance committee of six members, acting in an advisory 
capacity, has also been formed. 

[The committee on canvassers is subdivided into five 
sub-committees: Manufacturers, merchants, profes- 
sional men, cluks and societies, and churches. The 
city has been divided into districts for a house-to-house 
canvass, each district in charge of a sub-chairman of the 
canvassing committee. A women’s committee is aise 
co-operating with the general committee. 

Each factory is thoroughly organized by committees 
appointed by the chairman of the committee on can- 
yassers, in which task he has had the active co-operation 
and advice of the employers. In the New Departure 
plant the committee appointed consists of a chairman, 
a secretary and 21 other members, representing various 
departments. These men are in charge of the active 
solicitation, working with the guidance of the city com- 
mittee. A variety of devices has been used to arouse 
and maintain interest in the work, one of the must 
successful taking the form of noonday rallies in front 
of the shop, during which forceful speakers from out- 
side of the plant contribute their services and the New 
Departure quartet sings patriotic songs. Both the 
community and the plant have been unusually suc- 
cessful in past campaigns to sell bonds and the present 
campaign is making the same high record. On account 
of the extreme care taken to prevent undue pressure 
being brought upon the workmen, the success of the 
campaign has been pleasing to the management. 

The subscribers are permited to take up the bonds 
on the Government plan, the bank club plan, or the 
plan of the Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, de- 
scribed elsewhere jn this issue. 


Enthusiastic Brooklyn Firm 


The employees of J. H. Williams & Co., manufactur- 
ers of forgings, Brooklyn, have been very enthusiastic 
over the third Liberty loan campaign. An enthusiastic 
meeting with a parade were features of the campaign 
a few days ago. J. H. Williams made an earnest 
speech. He said in part: 


Just as it is incumbent upon manufacturers to see that no 
standards of work or rates or accident prevention 
are lowered in this emergency, so it is 
upon us as individuals and as patriots to see that we do not 
take advantage of the shortage in factory power to 
bring about advancing standards that would not be 
under normal conditions. 

I believe men of J. H. Williams & Co. are also doing their 
duty and I have outlined some of these duties merely so that 
we may each know what the country expects of us If we 


both do our part as we are trying to do it, the company on 


previous 
equally incumbent 
man 


possible 


the one hand and we individuals on the other, we will be 
doing our utmost together fur the common purpose—that is 
democracy at its best—while anything less is worthy only of 


the poor misguided Bolsheviki. 


Liberty Loan Notes 


The Presto Machine Works, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has adopted a liberal policy in regard to Liberty bonds. 
To each employee desiring to subscribe to a $50 bond 
the company arranges to deduct $1 from his pay each 
week. At the expiration of 50 weeks the company will 
surrender to each employee two $50 third Liberty loan 
bonds plus the interest at the rate of 4% per cent 
per year on one of the bonds. In other words, each 
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employee who so subscribes and continues in the em- 
ploy of the company for 50 weeks will receive as a 
bonus a $50 bond and nine months’ interest thereon. 

As a result of patriotic rivalry by the 14 depart- 
ments of the Modern Foundry Co., Oakley, Cincinnati, 
13 departments were quickly put on a 100 per cent basis 
for subscriptions to the Liberty loan and the remaining 
department on a 94 per cent basis. Of 337 employees, 
334 subscribed $18,050. The departments tried to 
outdo each other in demonstrations of patriotism. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
formed a committee of 130 and adopted the plan of 
financing those who could not buy Liberty bonds on any 
other plan, allowing them to pay $1 down and $1 per 
week for a $50 bond. In the factory organization there 
were 60 departments, and 51 departments had 100 per 
cent subscription within a week. The total subscription 
for the third Liberty loan was $562,500. 

Industrial concerns at Philadelphia and vicinity, and 
their employees, have made subscriptions to the third 
Liberty Loan as follows: William Sellers & Co. (com- 
pany and employees), $86,000; Link-Belt Co., $38,950: 
American Pulley Co., $34,000; United Gas Improvement 
Co., $250,000; Cramp shipyard employees, $70,000; 
American Engineering Co., employees, $31,800; E. J. 
Lavino & Co., $100,000; Newton Machine Tool Works, 
employees, $52,500; Merchant & Evans Co., employees, 
$12,550; Phoenix Iron Co. (company and employees), 
$575,000; Harrison’s, Inc., $250,000; Alan Wood Iron & 
Steel Co. (additional), $450,000; Alan Wood Iron & 
Steel Co., for employees, $130,000. 

Employees of the Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending 
Co., Harrisburg, have subscribed $200,000 for Liberty 
bonds. Other subscriptions in this vicinity are: Harris- 
burg Pipe & Pipe Bending Co. (company), $150,000; 
employees of the Central Iron & Steel Co., $141,250; 
employees of the Elliott-Fisher Co., $48,000; at the 
Steelton, Pa., works of the Bethlehem Steel Co., $60,000. 

Splendid progress has been made for subscriptions 
to the third Liberty Loan at Newark, N. J. Industrial 
interests have supported the issue heartily, and have 
given time and funds to encourage an over-subscription 
to the quota for the district. Among the companies 
making subscriptions are: Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
$150,000; employees of the Newark works of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., $10,600; Krementz & Co., $10,000; 
Federal Shipbuilding Co., $100,000; Day-Elders Motor 
Corporation, $10,000; Weston Electrical Instrument Co., 
$30,000; Crucible Steel Co., Harrison, $25,000; the 
Celluloid Co., $250,000; Heller Bros. Co., $20,000. 


Wire Rope for Oil Well Operators 


Representatives of wire rope manufacturers had a 
conference recently with the Oil Director of the Fuel 
Administration in reference to the wire rope needed by 
oil well operators. 

The demands upon the wire rope manufacturers by 
the United States Government for rope to be used in 
the Navy, Signal Corps and Shipping Board, have been 
so great as to take up a large part of the manufactur- 
ing capacity of the country during the last three months. 
The bulk of this tonnage has now been delivered, leav- 
ing the manufacturers in an easier position for the 
future (unless other large demands from the Govern- 
ment should develop). In the meantime, stocks of wire 
rope for all purposes have been practically cleaned out 
and there has been a severe scarcity, particularly in 
the oil fields. 

It developed at the meeting that the manufacturers 
expected that hereafter they would be able to supply 
the old field requirements as currently needed, but not 
for the present to the extent of carrying stocks in the 
field stores to any great amount. It was further de- 
veloped that an increase of total productive capacity of 
wire rope was now being arranged for amounting to 
about 50 per cent over the production of 1917. This 
new production, however, will hardly be available before 
July 1 and later. The result of the situation prevailing 
during the past year has created a fear of future short- 
age that actual conditions do not warrant. 
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LARGE ORDERS PLACED 


Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation Buys 


To Make Hispano-Suiza Motors 


Near New York 


at Plant 


The largest buying in several weeks by one con.- 
pany was done this week by the Wright-Martin Air- 
craft Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J., orders for 
300 to 400 tools being placed among a number of deal- 
ers and manufacturers’ representatives. The orders 
will probably aggregate about $1,000,000. This busi- 
ness has been pending for a number of weeks, the 
original list sent out called for nearly 500 
tools, but these requirements were scaled down some- 
what. The Wright-Martin Corporation will utilize a 
factory building near New York, possibly the plant of 


having 


the Aeronautical Engine Co., Long Island City, form- 
erly the General Vehicle Co., this plant now being 
owned by the Government. Hispano-Suiza motors of 
a heavier type than those now being built at New 


Brunswick are provided for in the new contract. 
Government requirements of machine tools within 
the next two three months will be enormous, an 
estimate being that purchases will aggregate about 
$80,000,000. This will be largely the result of contracts 
to be placed by the Ordnance Bureau, War Depart- 


or 
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having totaled several ndred toc 

The American Radiator Co., Bayonne N. J now at 
wor! machining guns, and ought about $75,000 worth of 
tools last week for balancing up its equipment The Inger 

Rand Co Neé W Yor} } asked tor deliver dates on 
I ble me 1uU ! iding ! al 

bo t be ised i} 7 I reco I n- 
isn ‘ American ¢ Co. « 1 for Ww mer 
last w f ts Kdg N J int 1 ne ‘ t t 
f =] s rece I “ dec r this « 
I eG nent TI A. P. Smith Mfg. ¢ East Ora 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 


pe 


ment. The machine shop in connection with the gun 
plant to be built by the Government and the United 
States Steel Corporation near Pittsburgh will 
ably ke the largest in the world. 

Machine-gun production is being speeded up. The 
Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y., is expected to 
buy more equipment, its recent orders having totaled 
several hundred tools. All the companies in New Eng- 
land which are making Browning guns are doing 
some buying, the Remington and Marlin-Rockwell 
plants having placed fair-sized orders, while scores of 
machines shops which have sub-contracts for parts of 
Browning guns are buying a few tools each. 

The Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, has asked for 
definite delivery dates on considerable equipment for 
75-mm. recoil mechanisms. The American Radiator 
Co. bought about $75,000 worth of tools last week for 
balancing up at its Bayonne, N. J., gun plant. The 
American .. Edgewater, N. J., has closed for 
additional shell-making equipment. The A. P. Smith 
Mfg. Co., East Orange, N. J., will buy for 3-in. shell 
work. 

The Northway Motor Corporation, Natick, Mass., 
will equip a new plant for the manufacture of 3000 
truck motors. 

Fay, Spofford & Thorndyke, Boston, are in the 
market for 30 special-type boom cranes for a large 
warehouse which they will build for the Government 
in Boston. The Navy Department has awarded or- 
dere for about $600,000 worth of cranes for navy yards. 


prob- 


Can Co 


wants a few new tools for work o1 igh-explo- 
we ell 
The Northway Motor Corporation, Natick, Mass., has been 
orga ed Te Northway, formerly f the Northway 
M r & M ( Detroit, and will completely equip a 
ft) t The company will make truck otor an order 
for ooo having been received. 
Brass inufacturing companies have | I gz 
ools for valves for locomotives and marine ngir 
The Government will build one of the irges wa ! es 
world at Boston, the construction contract for 
iwarded to Fa Spofford & Thorndyke Bosto 
the market for 30 boom-type cranes of 1% or 
2-ton capacit for unloading cars and loading ship Arthur 
‘ H y & ¢ Boston, will three or four cranes for 
a new tec varehouse to be built in that city The Gilbert 
& Barker Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., has a rge contract 
camp stoves, and will require one 5-tor iding crane 
I Imps & Starrett Co New York, wat 1 crane 
\ 10-tor I and 3-ton auxiliary for the Charlestor 
\ wader plant which this company is ile g fo 
Government The Carolina Ship! ding Co., 4 Broad 
wa the market for two 5-ton and one 25-ton locomo- 
rar f 1 new shipbuilding plant The North Caro- 
l Shipbuilding Co., 175 Fifth Avenue n which the George 
4. Fuller Co. i terested, will build a plant at Wilmingtor 
N. 4 and will be in the market soon for cranes and other 
eq ment The New York Shipbuilding Corporation, Cam- 
de N. J has placed an order wit the Pawling & Har- 
schfeger C« Milwaukee, for 10 cranes of 10 and 15-ton 
ipacit fi expansion of its shipbuilding facilities The 
Cu Ra Shipbuilding Co., Baltimore, is expected to come 
» tl marke soo for cranes and other shipbuilding 
quipment The Merrill-Stevens Shipbuilding Corporation 
605 Twelfth Street, N. W Washington, D. C., has bought 
A ond-hand cranes, 50-ton and 30-ton, for its ship- 
} plant at Jacksonville, Fla. The Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Co I ladelphia, has bought a 15-ton crane from 
Alfred Box & Co., Philadelphia The Du Pont Engineering 
( Wilminet Del., bought a 10-ton vard rane from 
the Case Crane & Engineering Co., Columbu Ohio The 
( le Exploration Co., New York, is purchased three 20-ton 
ranes for export to Chile Out of a total of about 20 cranes 
bought | the Government for navy yards, the Cleveland 
( ne & Engineering Co., Cleveland, received an order for 
1 ne of 200-ton capacity and the remainder of smaller 
capacity. The 20 cranes will cost approximately $600,000 
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The 
first Street, 


Fougner Concrete 
New York, 


Shipbuilding Co., 18 
has acquired the 


East Forty- 
shipyard of Ray 


Brothers, North Beach, for a concrete-steel barge shipyard. 
The site consists of about 4 acres with 400 ft. frontage on 
Bowery Bay, a cove of the East River. The initial works 
will have a capacity of 10 boats. 

The Accounting Machine Co., 156 Broadway, New York, 
has increased its capital from $30,000 to $100,000. 

The Carrier Engineering Co., 39 Cortlandt Street, New 


York, manufacturer of air-conditioning apparatus, has leased 
property at Summer Newark, N. 
manufacturing 


Avenue and Crane Street, 


a consisting of about 5000 sq. ft. of space 


for a branch works 


Cranes and other equipment for the handling and storage 
of freight will be purchased by the State Engineering 
partment, Albany, N. Y., for the new Barge Canal terminal 
buildings to be erected at Long Island City and on Flushing 
Bay. A similar terminal will be built at Hallett’s 
Queens Borough, New York. 


De- 


Cove, 


The A. P. Smith Mfg. Co., 
N. J., manufacturer of waterworks 
a one-story addition 25 x 100 ft. 


Norman Street, 


machinery, 


East Orange, 


will build 


The Water-Cooled Culm Burning Grate Co. Collingswood, 
N. J., has been incorporated, with a $75,000, by 
Larena Morris and J. EK. Cattell, manufac- 
fire grates. 


capital of 
Collingswood, to 
ture 


The City 
the installation of 
works 


Commission, Bordentown, N. J.. is 


electric 


considering 


new city 


pumps at the water 


The Ordnance 
the purchase of 


Department, Washington, has completed 


12,000 acres at Sayreville, N. J., as a site 


for a munition works In connection with the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks it is taking bids for the construction of 
10 two-story magazine buildings, each 50 x 150 ft., at Lake 
Denmark, N. J., to cost $300,000. 

The Dilwood Mfg. Co., Hoboken, N. J., has been incor- 
porated, with a capital of $50,000, by Ernest E. Davies, Ho- 
boken; N. P. Hill, Montclair; and George C. Sprague, Engle- 


wood Heights, to manufacture wireless equipment. 


The 
manufacturer of 


Liberty Electric Corporation, 
electrical 


addition, 60 x 100 ft. 


Port (Chester, N. Y 


goods, will build a 


one-story 


The Vulean Iron Works, foot of Morris Street, Jersey City 


N. J., has inereased its capital from $100,000 to $500,000 It 
has commenced the removal of structures on 


property on 


Hudson Street, between Sussex and Morris streets, to pro- 
vide for the erection of an addition to its plant 

A bond issue of $46,000 has been approved by the Com- 
mon Council, Pompton Lakes, N. J., for a new electric 
power plant on Corning Lake 

The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., and New York, 
is having plans prepared for its new shipbuilding plant to 


be constructed on 
tween the 


Newark 
Hackensack 
quired for the 


Bay, Kearny, N. J 


Passaic 


Proper ty be- 
and 
proposed 


rivers was recently ac- 


works 


Tool Co., 577 


The Liberty South Tenth Newark, 
is having plans prepared for a two-story plant, 100 x 100 ft 


on Coit Street, in the 


Street, 


Irvington section 


The Diamant Tool & Mfg. Co., 
filed 
Sidney 


164 Emmet Street 
organization to 


Newark, 


has notice of tools. ete 


manufacture 


Diamant heads the company. 


Richard Brown, In filed 


$100,000, by 


Newark, has articles of in 


corporation, Richard 


with a capital of Brown 


and others to manufacture optical goods 


The Engravers & 
Sag Harbor, 


Printers’ Machine Co., Palmers Terrace, 


Long Island, has 


awarded contract for a two- 

story plant, 20 x 60 ft., with extension 40 x 40 ft., on Jer- 
main Avenue, to cost abdut $15,000 

The Trans-Atlantic Shipyard Corporation, Singer Build- 

ing, New York, recently incorporated to operate a wooden 


shipbuilding 
Main Street, 


one-story 


plant, will have 
Tottenville, S. I Plans have 
sawmill, 40 x 80 ft J. W. 
general 


Shipyards at Ellis 


been 


and 
filed for a 
Shafer is vice-president 


Avenue 


and manager 
Joseph A. Bolch, 78 West Eleventh Street, New York, 


build -a two-story addition to his machine shop, 20 x 65 ft 


will 


The International Germproof Cup Machine Co., 
has been incorporated in Delaware, with 


New York 
a capital of $100,000, 
to manufacture cup-making machinery, etc. 


Paul S. Smith, 


I. B. Howard and A. W. Britton, 28 Nassau Street, are the 
incorporators 

The Ridgeway Steel Products Co., New York, has leased 
property at 697 West 33 Street, New York. for a new 


works. 
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The Metro Tool & Die Works, New York, has been incor- 
porated, with a capital of $5,000, by R. Tow and L. Offer- 
man, 833 East 170th Street, to manufacture tools and dies. 


The Ro-Shal Snap New York, has 
been incorporated, with a capital of $300,000, to manufacture 
metal snap H. S. Rochelle, P 


Fastener Co., Inc., 


fasteners, etc Caliguiri, 125 


Watts Street, and S. B. Hutchinson, 200 Fifth Avenue, are 
the incorporators. 

The Central Structural Steel Co., New York, has been 
incorporated, with a capital of $30,000, by S. Rubin, I. and 8 
Friedman, 5 East Ninety-eighth Street. 

The Novo Mfg. Co., 424 West Thirty-third Street, New 
York, manufacturer of electrical goods, has increased its 


capital from $100,000 to $150,000. 


The Pecker Iron Works, Brooklyn, has been incorporated, 
with a capital of $5,000, by J 


Pecker, 


Lebovitz, L. J. Bassin and H, 


394 Christopher Avenue 
The Seaboard Metals Mfg. Co., New York, 
porated, with an active capital of $100,000, by F. J 


has been incor- 


Stecken- 


reiter, J. Mark and M. J. Engel, 420 East Forty-eighth 
Street. 

Charles Weiland, 149 Chambers Street, New York, manu- 
facturer of hardware, with factory at 378 West Broadway, 


has leased a five-story building at 143 Chambers Street 


The W. & R. Mfg. Co., New York, has been incorporated, 
with a capital of $100,000, by L. T. Fetzer, 27 William Street; 


A. J. Laliberte, 543 West 123d Street; and H. Macintyre, 
220 West Forty-ninth Street, to manufacture heating and 
lighting equipment, valves, etc 

The L-W-F Engineering Co., College Point, L. L, manu- 


facturer of aircraft, has increased its capital from $500,000 


to $1,000,000 


The Clark Electric & Mfg. Co., 149 
manufacturer of 
100 ft., at 22 
Brooklyn, for a 


New York, 
factory, 75 x 


Broadway, 
electrical goods, 
Vanderbilt Avenue, 
plant It 
Lombardy Street, Brooklyn 


has bought a 


near Flushing Avenue, 


new now operates a works at 2 


The United States Bronze Powder Works, New York, 
has been incorporated, with a capital of $150,000, by D. W 
Blumenthal, 435 Riverside Drive, New York, and D. Sanford 
Rubin, 385 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, to manufacture pow- 
dered bronze, etc. 

The Manhattan Machine Tool Corporation, New York, has 
been incorporated, with a capital of $10,000, by R. and 8S 
Silverman, and A. D. Wardshill, 97 South Bight Street, 


Brooklyn, to manufacture machine tools 


The Morse Dry Dock & Repair Co., foot of Fifty-sixth 
Street, Brooklyn, has filed plans for a one-story forge shop, 
100 x 175 ft on Fifty-eighth Street, to cost about $75,000 

The Cole Metal Products Co., New York, has been incor- 


porated, with a capital of $20,000, by M. Levin, H. Vorzimer 


and L. W. Cohen, 401 East Twenty-third Street, to manu 
facture metal specialties. 

William C. Van Brunt, operating an iron works at Ham 
ilton Avenue and Fourteenth Street, Long Island City, has 
filed articles of incorporation, with a capital of $50,000, to 
manufacture structural and architectural iron products 

The Englander Spring Bed Co., &8& Thirty-fifth Street, 
Brooklyn, has increased its capital from $250,000 to $1,000,000 

The American Embroidery Machine Co., New York, has 
leased property at 241-3 West Twenty-third Street for a 
new works 

The Atlantic Ship Fitting Co., New York, has been incor 
porated, with a capital of $20,000, by A. P. Sattler, J. A 
Vincent and J. J. Dall, 70 East Forty-fifth Street 

The General Cutlery Co., 50 Columbia Street, Newark, 
N. J., has filed notice of organization to manufacture scis 
sors. shears, et Theodore Steinbach, 532 South Eleventh 
Street, heads the company 

The Radium Luminous Materials Corporation, 166 Alden 
Street, Orange N ] has filed plans for a four-story addi 
tion 

A G Schoonmaker & Sons Ine Teanec} N J na 
been incorporated, with a capital of $125,000, to deal in 


second-hand machinery The incorporators are Alfred G 
and S. Townsend Schoonmaker 

The Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co., Utica, N. Y¥ has pur- 
chased lots, with a total of 17,052 ft adjoining its loca 
plant, to provide for future expansion H. F. Kellerman 
is general manager 

The Continental Can Co., Syracuse N. ¥ has awarded 


contract to Thompson & Binger, 616 Gurney Building, Syra- 


cuse, for a three-story factory building, 40 x 65 ft The upper 


two floors will be used as a machine shop 
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Buffalo 


SUFFALO, April 29 

The Bossert Co., Utica, N. Y has had plans prepared 
for a factory building, 63 x 116 ft two stories, which it 
will erect on Schuyler Street at an estimated cost of $ 000 
James RK. Jones is general manage! 

The Columbia Concrete Barge Co., Lyons, N y 
having plans completed for a shipbuilding plant on the Erie 
Barge Canal Edwin O. Hetter, 60 Broadway, New York. is 
president 

The Empire Power Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y., ha 
been incorporated by Buffalo capitalist for the generating 
of electricity. The amount of capitalization is $3,000,00' 
Frank B. Baird,-president the Buffalo Union Furnace C 
Edward L. Koons, 1131 Delaware Avenue, and Myron § 


Hall, Buffalo Trust Co., are directors 

The Cantonment Division, War Department, Washing- 
ton, is soon to let contracts for the construction of build- 
ings for an aero testing field at Buffalo, N. Y., at an esti- 


mated cost of $425,000 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. has 
awarded contract to the John W. Cowper Co., Fidelity Build 
ing, Buffalo, for the construction of a ; 
Buffalo. 


The board of Custodial Asylum 
Newark, N. Y., has completed plans for additions and altera 
tions to the $35,000 


3uffalo, has let contract for the 
two-story addition, 60 x 150 ft., to its factory 
at Hamburg, a suburb 


power house at East 


managers of the State 


heating plant to cost about 


The 


erection of a 


Spencer Lens Co., 


The board of managers of the Letchworth Village, Thiells, 


N. Y., has completed plans for building an additional cen 


tral heating plant at an estimated cost of $225,000 


The Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works, Inc., Buffalo, 
has awarded contract to the John W. Cowper Co., Buffalo, 
for an additional building, 100 x 175 ft., at its plant at 
Military Road and the New York Central Railroad Belt Line 

The Oil Seal Piston Ring Co., Buffalo, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $10,000 by G. N. Oyer, D. T 
Hughes and C, D. Stickney, Buffalo 

The Buffalo Pattern Works, 830 Hertel Avenue. Buffalo. 
has increased its capital from $20,000 to $40,000. 

The Acanthus Co., Buffalo, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000 by N. B. Paxson, J. M. Thompson and 


Cc. W. Rabe, Buffalo, to manufacture machinery, etc 


Fire April 23 destroyed the works of the Batavia Specialty 
Co., Harvester Avenue, Batavia, N. Y., manufacturer of 
tin and metal goods, with a reported loss of about $20,000 

The Waterville Gas & Electric Co., 
is planning the construction of a 


Waterville, N. ¥ 


new electric power plant 


The Foote Mfg. Co., Nunda, N. Y., has filed articles of 
incorporation under the name of the Foote Co., with capital 
of $150,000 to manufacture concrete mixers and machinery 


for contractors’ use Fr. L. Dake, H. M. and C. E 


Foote 


are the incorporators 


New England 


Boston, April 29 


The machine-tool 
volume of 
almost 


The 
been 


trade reports another quiet week 
business has been good, but the 
wholly in lots. There has 
crease in the number of inquiries, but these are 
in anticipation of 


sales have 


small steady in 
virtually all 
war orders, and it is not al 
to what extent they 
plants 
purchasers 
from the 


been a 


further large 
all certain when or 
Local 
the largest 


will turn into actual 


orders engaged on war work continue to be 


Inquiries from outside New 
aircraft 


England 


come mostly and heavy ordnance plants 


At the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 


Mass., work has been begun on an-engine building, 43 x 190 
ft., one story, for the aviation service. 

The Avis Co., Orange, Conn., has increased its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $1,000,000 The plant, which until 


recently was engaged in the manufacture of rifle barrels, has 
again begun to build up a large organization, but the nature 
of the new 

The 
sridgeport, Conn 


contract has not been divulged 


Metallic C 
, has received a Government order for mag 
1918 
States Pin Co 
with 


Remington Arms-Union irtridge Co., 


azines for the model 

The United 
incorporated 
Edwin S$ 


automatic pistol 
Waterbury, Conn., has 
capital stock of $100,000 by 
Reilly Harry 


been 


authorized 


Ingraham, Edward B and Beardsley 
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The Ideal Gas Machine Co., Boston, has been incorporated 


with authorized capital stock of $20,000. A. H. Nichols is 
president and James F. McHugh, Medford, treasurer. 
The New Haven Rivet Co., New Haven, Conn., has in- 


creased its capital stock from $5,000 to $75,000. 


The Marlin-Rockwell Co 
a permit to erect a 
Willow Street 


New 


one-story 


Haven, Conn., has secured 
addition, 90 x 175 ft., to its 


plant. 


The Holmes Special Tool Co., New Haven, Conn 
capital 
will begin business with capital of $7,500 


has been 
of $25,000 and 
The incorporators 


incorporated with authorized stock 


are William E. Sloan, Percy J. Holmes and Harold H 
Holmes 
The New Britain Machine Co., New Britain, Conn., has 


purchased a tract of 132 acres of land, bordering for 3000 ft 
on the Berlin branch of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad. It is that the first building to be 
erected will be a steel plant, 100 x 340 ft Two 
gun mount operated 
completed on Street The 


orders. 


reported 
pressed 
weeks 

by the 
company 


ago a Government 
company, 
large 


plant, to be 


was Chestnut 


has war 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad has se- 


cured a permit to erect a machine shop, 45 x 68 ft., one 
story, on Ferry Street, New Haven. 

The Clough-Angell Machine Co., Boston, has been incor- 
porated with authorized capital stock of $20,000 Burt G. 


Clough is president and Burt H. Macy, 370 Atlantic Avenue, 


treasurer 


Whipple & Choate, Iranistan Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., 
will build a foundry addition, 27 x 27 ft., one story. 

The Ansonia Mfg. Co., Ansonia, Conn., has been given 
Government orders for mark “V" fuses, unsectionalized and 


sectionalized 


The North & Judd Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., will 
build an addition and shipping platform, 30 x 105 ft., one 
story. 

The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, has a 
Government order for experimental magazine loading mac- 
chines for the Colt-Browning machine rifle 

The Boston Iron & Metal Co., Boston, has been incor- 
porated with authorized capital stock of $10,000. Israel Borr 
is president and Alexander T. Segura, 78 Glenville Avenue, 
Allston, treasurer. 

The Mason Regulator Co., Hyde Park, Mass., has had 


plans drawn for a factory, 80 x 160 ft., three stories 

The New England Steel Castings Co., East Longmeadow, 
Mass., incorporated with capital of $99,000, will occupy the 
plant formerly used by the Norcross Brownstone Co. H. E 
Meadows, Buffalo, is president; I. T. McGregor, East 
and H. L 


Long- 


meadow, is vice-president Stevens, Brookline, is 


treasurer. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, will make cavalry 
sabers on a Government order. 
The Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., West Springfield, Mass., 


build an addition, 83 x 340 ft., which will be used tem- 
The building will have two wing gal- 
5-ton crane in the central bay 


will 
porarily for storage 


leries and a 


The Universal Drafting Pen Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been incorporated with authorized capital stock of $50,000 
and will begin business with capital of $25,100 The incor- 
porators are Per Berggren, William H. Campbell and Eric 


H. Mickelson 





Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, April 29 


The Ordnance Department, Washington, will build a new 


artillery case shop at the Frankford Arsenal at Philadelphia. 


A shop for experimental work in connection with munition 

manufacture, and a carpenter shop, will also be erected. 

Appropriations for the extensions have been granted. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc., 1600 Hamilton Street, Phil- 


.delphia, manufacturer of machine tools, etc., is taking bids 
for a five-story brick and concrete addition, 25 x 5@ ft. 


Morris Wheeler & Co., Thirtieth and Locust streets, Phil- 


adelphia, have awarded contract for a one-story brick and 
steel foundry, 132 x 315 ft., to cost $100,000. 
The Allied Engineering Co., Philadelphia, has been in- 


Delaware with a capital of $100,000 to operate 
Joseph P. Murray and J. V. Sweeney, 
Stanley Saurman, Churchville, Pa., are 


corporated in 
as machinists, ete. 
Philadelphia, and F 
the incorporators 
Dougherty & Bachran, North American Building, Philadel- 
phia, have taken out a permit to build a one and two-story 
brick machine shop, 30 x 112 ft., at 1620 Washington Avenue. 
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The Merchants & Manufacturers Furnace Co., Philadel- 


phia, has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 by 
Herman Donath and others. 
The J. Milton Hagy Waste Works, 836 Swanson Street, 


Philadelphia, has purchased the two-story factory adjoining 
its plant at 842 Street. with lot 40 x 135 ft., to 
be used in connection with its works, 


Swanson 


The Anderson Ship Supply Co., Philadelphia, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by Edward Charlton 


and others to manufacture ship fittings, etc. 


The Woodhouse Chain Works, Third and Schenck streets, 
Trenton, N. J., manufacturer of iron and chains, is 
taking bids for a one-story plant, 40 x 104 ft., with wing 
ibout 40 x 80 ft., near Edgeley, N. J. William Woodhouse 
is president. 


steel 


The New York Shipbuilding Co., 
iwarded contract to the American 


Camden, N. J., has 
gridge Co., Philadelphia, 
addition, 50 x 200 ft., at Broadway and 
Fairview streets, to be equipped and used as a steel pickling 
plant. 

John H. Mathis & Co., Camden, N. J., operating a ship- 
building plant, have increased their capitai from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 


for a one-story 


The American Manganese Bronze Co., Phil- 
adelphia, has had plans prepared for an addition to its foun- 


dry. 


Holmesburg, 


The Fairmount Foundry Co., Mascher and Duncannon 


streets, Philadelphia, will build a one-story addition, 22 x 100 
ft. 
The 


awarded 


International Motor Car Co., Allentown, Pa., has 
final contracts for finishing its new plant. The 
structure will be one-story, 180 x 600 ft., and is estimated to 
cost $200,000. 


Fire April 25 destroyed part of the plant of Trathaway 


Brothers, Parsons, Pa., manufacturers of tinware, stamped 
metal goods, ete., with a loss reported at $100,000. The 
works gave employment to about 500 people and have re- 


cently been operated for the production of specialties for war 
service. 


The Hershey Foundry & Machine Co., Manheim, Pa., will 
build a one and two-story foundry and pattern shop, 110 x 
200 ft., to cost $25,000. 


The George D. 
corporated 


been in 
talk- 
principal in- 


Ornstein Co., Merion, Pa., has 
with a capital of $150,000 to manufacture 
ing machines Cc. D. Ornstein, Merion, is the 
corporator. 


John A. Worrell, 905 West Eighth Street, Chester, Pa 


has commenced the erection of a one-story brass foundry 
at Eighth and Springwell streets. 
The Cambria Casting Co., Johnstown, Pa., has been in- 





-orporated with a capital of $25,000 by D. W. Sorber, W. 3. 
Stutzman and H. Earl Sorber, Johnstown. 


The Bethlehem Motors Corporation, Allentown, Pa., has 
placed its plant on an operating basis of 15 Liberty motor 
trucks per day The construction of a first fleet of 1000 
$-ton trucks for military use has been completed. 

The Slaymaker Lock Mfg. Corporation, West End Ave- 
nue and First Street, Lancaster, Pa., will have plans pre- 


pared for a one-story addition, 50 x 175 ft. 


The Vulcan Iron Works, West Pittston, Pa., has 
menced the erection of a one-story machine shop, 75 x 200 


com 


ft., estimated to cost $50,000 Headquarters are at Wilke: 
Barre 
The Wilkening Mfg. Co., Lansdowne, Pa., has been in- 


corporated with a capital of $10,000 by Carl 
others to manufacture automobile 


Wilkening and 
parts. 


Pa., is having 
1000 ft 


The United States Asbestos Co., Manheim, 
plans prepared for a two-story mill, 300 x 

The Altoona Storage Altoona, 
plans prepared for the construction of a one-story 
$10,000 


Battery Co., Pa., has had 
addition, 


to cost 





Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, April 29 


The Chesapeake Can Co., Crisfield, Md., has been incor- 
porated with $20,000 capital stock to manufacture tin can 
and tinware. The incorporators are James B. Tawes, Henry 
+. Wells and Charles J. Sinn. 

The Baltimore Dry 
will build an additional 
cost $10,000. 


The Bartlett-Hayward Co., Scott 
Baltimore, will build a one-story, 


< 


Dock & Shipbuilding Co 
two-story 


. Baltimore, 
building, 20 x 86 ft., to 


and McHenry streets, 
fireproof assembling build 
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Driving the First Rivet with an Oldham 


Pneumatic Machine 


in a Standardized Steel Cargo Vessel That Is Being Built 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation 

ing, 90 x Zod It it Columbia Avenue and Putnam Street, ai 
« cost ot Ss »,U00 

The Delaware Engineering Co Wilmington, Del will 
build a machine shop, 40 x 1 ft.. at C and Buttonwood 
streets, to cost $11,500 

The McKaig Foundry & Machine Co., Cumberland, Md., 
plans to build an addition 

The Edro-Richardson Br ( North Ho la Street, 
Baltimore, h acquired a factory on Exeter Street, which it 
plans to remodel for an extension to its foundry 

The Kelly Springfield Tire Co., Akron, Ohio, has broke» 


ground for the construction of it new plant at. Cumber- 
land, Md. estimated to cost $1,000,000 


The Carolina Shipbuilding Co., 415 Broadwa New York 
will build six ways at its wor it Charleston, S. ¢ f the 
construction of all-steel vessels. The boats will b 1600 
ton ipacity ¢ h, and are expected to be completed by the 
end of 1919 

The Midwest Box C Fairmont, W. Va., will build a new 
one-story plant, #5 x 400 ft., to cost $25,001 

The addition to the found: ad machine shop of the 
Pulaski Foundry & Mfg C Pu ki, Va will practic 
double the present capacity A Be mer converter and other 
equipment for the production of steel and iron castings will 
be installed in tl foundry Considerable new machinery 
consisting of lathes, boring and turning mill, gear cutting 
machinery, key-seater and steam hammer will be added to 
the machine shop equipment An interest in the compary 
has recently been acquired by officials of the McKee Con 
struction Co 

The new shops and other buildings to be constructed by 
the Norfolk & Western Railroad t its yards at Bristol, V 
are estimated to cost over $500,000. The repair works and 


other departments will be 


doubled in capacity 


The City Council, Commerce Ga., i planning for the 
constructior o! i municipal electri genting piar Oo t 
about $15,000 

The Millan-Fleming Mfg. Co W ! G ha } } 
incorporated with a capital of $ 000 to manufacture 
hangers and other hardware pecialties Jam M 
A Fleming and 8S A Smith, Waycross ire the ncol 


porators 
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Chicago 


"H 
Though 
chinery 


large propositions are not numerou 


trade is doing a good business, numerous customers 
two machine Deliveries, on the 
although the 


Factories must meet demand from all over the country 


looking for one or whole, 


are growing a little better, fluctuate more o1 
less 
materially af 


therefore the lack of big orders here does not 


fect deliveries The Winslow Brothers Co., Chicago., which is 


making shells, has increased its forecast 


The Naval 
purchased quite a number of 
there of a 
further requirements A 


equipment as wa 


Station at Great 


Training i! Lakes has rece 


tools, and present plan [oO 


huge aviation school 


deal 


establishment may < 


involving the addition of 


acres to the station has been closed 


New 
Under the circumstances it is probable that manufac- 
looking for floor space utilize 

found in which, for one reeason or an- 
other, fact a 
With the Government 
to new work, and building permits of the simplest kind diffi 
cult to procure, there can hardly be 


The L. Wolff Mfg. Co., one of the 
plumbing supplies in this country, will 
offices from Lake and Jefferson streets to 111 
born Street, Chicago, 
building it The manufacturing department 
moved from Lake and Jefferson streets to its works at 
ton Street and Hoyne Avenue 


factory construction and extensions are extremely 
few 
turers 


with buildings to be 


very community 


have been idle In tendency in this direction 


has been shown in Chicago 


opposed 


any other solution 


largest makers of 
remove its executive 
North Dear- 
eight-story 
will be re- 
Ful- 
The company started at Lake 
and Jefferson streets, but will dispose of the property 


ef 


cago, has taken some 


where it will occupy an 


owns 


Western Electric Co., Chi- 
bids on the additions the company will 
The 


Kattel, chief engineer 


build to its plant, and others will be received later on 
total cost of the work is estimated at $1,000,000 

The property of the 
Galesburg, Ill, has been 


Machine Co.,, 
Cor- 


Writing 
leased by the Safety 


Galesburg 
Signal 
Peoria, and will be devoted to the manufacture of 
device for automobiles B. F. Hardesty is 


poration 
a safety 
president 

The F. I 
ing and kindred products, has purchased about five acres at 
Alton Park, Chattanooga, Tenn., for the erection of branch 
works The first unit will be 65 x 250 ft 


signal 


Lewis Mfg. Co., Chicago, manufacturer of roof- 


The Western Electric Co 
construction of a 
about $800,000. 


, Chicago, is taking bids for the 


new six-story plant at Cicero, Ill., to cost 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, April 29 


A notable revival in enlarge- 


ment has recent] 


new shop construction and 


ident, with a considerable vol- 
Most 


1917, but deferred 


become e\ 


ume of new orders for machine tools in consequence 


of this construction work was projected in 


because of various unfavorable conditions 


Local manufacturers of milling machines are receiving 


new business in the same large volume as in the 


past 


six months, although reports from some centers would 


indicate a slackening of demand 


The call for principally from 


increased to a noticeable extent 


cranes, shipyards, has 
Foundry demand for cranes 


and hoists is also well maintained 


The Great Lakes Rubber Co., Milwaukee, has 
tract in Cudahy, 
production of 
first unit of the plant 


Jarbee, general 


purchased 
factory for the 
goods The 
40,000 sq. ft. Donald 
Belt & Rubber Co., 140 
Reed Street, Milwaukee, is directing the new company 

The Aerial Cutlery Co 
Derrick Hubert, 
plans for a 
35 x 120 ft., 
ager. 


a 5-acre and will erect a 


molded and mechanical rubber 
will provide 


manager Badger 


Wis., has 
Mich., to 


concrete factory 


Marinette, engaged 


, 


architect, Menominee, prepare 


brick and 


about 


two-story addition, 


costing $20,000 & F. Jaeger is man- 


The Pfau Motor Pump Co., 248 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, 


is contemplating the erection of a new plant, but is not 


ready to divulge details. 
trically 


The company manufactures elec 
driven 
recently 


by Otto R 


compressed-air water-pumping systems. It 
stock of 


founded the busines eight years 


was incorporated with a 
Pfau, ’ 
ago. New capital has become interested to develop the 


enterpris¢ 


capital $30,000, 


who 


The Monarch Tractor Co., 
the general contract to the 
construction of an additional machine shop and assembling 
unit, 140 x 160 ft., of steel and brick 
the enlargement of the 


Watertown, Wis 
Austin Co., 


, has awarded 
Cleveland, for the 


Tentative plans for 


foundry are being prepared, and 
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the work will probably be undertaken at the completion of 


the new machine shop. 


The Babcock Automobile Spring Co., 
Milwaukee, 


192 Milwaukee Street, 
manufacturer of vehicle springs and other 

from $15,000 to $25,000 
move into its plant 
Jefferson Street, near Knapp 
is general 
New 
\uler & Jensen, architects, Oshkosh, Wis., to prepare plans 


parts, 
The 
and 

Street 


has increased its capital stock 


company expects soon to new 


Station on 


Babcock 


service 
Courtland manager. 


The board of education, London, Wis., has engaged 
and estimates for a new high school building, with manual- 
training department, to $80,000 


W. S. Ford 


cost between and $100,000 


is superintendent of schools 
board of school directors has 
DeGelleke, architects, Caswell Block, 
wans for additions to the boler 
Grand Avenue public 


included in the specifications. 


The Milwaukee 
Van Ryn & 
to prepare 
Garfield 


stacks, etc., are 


engaged 
Milwaukee, 
houses at the 
New boilers, 
Frank M. 


and schools. 
Harbach is secretary of the board 

The 
waukee has awarded a 
1327 First National Bank 
manufacturing building at 


Kletzsch Realty Co., Third and Cedar streets, 
contract to Robert L 
Building, for 
Fourth and Cedar streets 


building will be 


Mil- 
Reisinger, 
erecting a $75,000 
The 
name of the announced 


lessee of the new 


later 

The Federal 
West Allis, 
foundry. 


Malleable Co., 299-323 
Milwaukee, 


Sixty-fourth Avenue, 
is contemplating enlargement of its 
Details are not yet available. 


The Wisconsin Duplex Auto Co., Oshkosh, Wis., is mak- 
changes in the quadruple-drive will 
and the plant is gradually being equipped. 
A force of men is now engaged in the preparation of jigs, 
and Regular production is 


July 1. William A 


ing minor chassis it 


manufacture, 
dies tools 


expected to begin 


June 15 or Besserdich is general man- 
ager. 

The Husker Co., West 
has awarded the contract for erecting a new foundry and 
shop addition to Marks Brothers, West Allis. The foundry 
was recently destroyed by fire, and will be replaced with 2 
brick and concrete building 30 x 100 ft. 


tosenthal Corn Allis, Milwaukee, 


The Molle Typewriter Co., 
preliminary work and the installation of machinery, and this 
week will production of machines at an initial 
rate of 10 per day, the number to be gradually increased. 
W. H. Ellis, formerly of the Woodstock Typewriter Co., 
Waukegan, Ill., is works manager 


Oshkosh, Wis., has completed 


begin the 


Detroit 


DETROIT, April 29. 
The 
nearly 


tools is 


plants. 


machine 
upon 
individual orders, but 
engaged in 


buying of 
entirely 


spasmodic, depending 
munition There are very few 
sufficient group buying by companies 
war work to make the market better than 
The greatest machines 


nor- 
upon 
less expen- 


mal demand is for standard 


which deliveries are still very slow. Other and 


sive machines are easier to obtain 


A two-day street car strike seriously hampered produc- 
tion work in Detroit. Large companies met the situation by 
inaugurating truck lines to all parts of the city to bring 
men to the plants A noteworthy fact, showing the loyalty 
of workmen, that while departments engaged on gen- 
eral work reported only 45 to 50 per cent of men at work at 
noon the first day 


reported 


was 


of the strike, departments engaged on war 


work between 85 and 95 per cent at work before 


The strike has been settled on a Government 
tion ‘basis. 


noon media- 


Metal-woyking manufacturers are 


to which they can secure men. 


engaged to the limit 
The shipbuilding companies 
short, and the skilled labor situation 
Indication that the 
perceives the seriousness of the condition is shown in 
an appropriation to bring to the submarine chaser 
of the Ford Motor Co. 80 skilled 
cago and other districts. 


are thousands of men 


is steadily becoming worse. Govern- 


ment 
depart- 


ment Chi- 


workmen from 


Employers of skilled labor in Cleveland, Toledo and other 
fact that Michigan 
workmen to their plants The ex- 


reported using the 
May 1 to attract 
tent to which this “raiding” is being carried out 
local 


centers are becomes 
“ory** 
makes the 
labor situation so serious that 
efforts to 


rumors are 


employers’ associations 
help from the 
circulating that 


with labor and labor unions will occur about 


are making 
Persistent 


secure Government 
difficulties 
May 1 

The Harroun Motors Corporation, Wayne, Mich., has re- 
ceived an order for a large quantity of 155-mm 
is now installing $500,000 


serious 


shells, and 
worth of new machinery to pro- 
Ray Harroun is devoting a major 
share of his personal attention to the consequent revision of 


duce them Vice-president 
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the plant arrangement, a which taken without 


interrupting the 


step is being 


regular automobile production. 


Paige-Detroit 


The Motor Car Co., Detroit, has let con- 
tracts for four frame shed buildings, to be built at Fort and 
McKinstry avenues 

The National Twist Drill & Toot Co., Detroit, has let 
contracts for a five-story brick, steel and reinforced con- 


addition 


crete 


The Detroit Automatic 
addition to its plant, five stories, 113 x 121 ft 


Mfg. Co., 114 Liberty Street, Jackson, Mich., has 
added to its equipment a complete line of 
ing machinery. W. Earl O’Brien is in charge The 
company specializes in metal jobbing work for 
factories and manufactures fireproof ready-to-erect 


Scale Co., Detroit, will erect an 


The Case 
sheet-metal-work- 
Case 
sheet other 
buildings 


The Motor Power Appliance Co. has been organized in 
Traverse City, Mich., and is producing a motor attachment 
for bicycles. Later it will make a small marine motor. 

The R. & P. Tractor Co., Alma, Mich., is rushing pro- 
duction of its R. & P. tractor The first demonstraters are 
now ready for shipment and 50 men are working the shops 
This new company, in which the Republic Motor Truck Co 
is interested, occupies part of plant 3 of the Republic works 
Within a few months it is expected that a separate plant 
for tractor construction will be erected 

The St. Clair Lumber & Mfg. Co., St. Clair, Mich., has 


increased its capital stock from $35,000 to $75,000. 


Island, 
about 


The sawmill of the Moulthrop Lumber Co. at John 


Canada, was destroyed by fire last week with a loss of 





$125,000 The plant had a capacity for cutting 100,000 ft 
daily. 

The pattern shops of the Wickes Brothers plant, Sagi- 
naw, Mich., were practically destroyed by fire with loss of 
about $10,000 

The New Era Spring & Specialty Co., Grand tapids, 
Mich., has just received a Government order for 1000 tire 


carriers to be used on Dodge ambulances for foreign service 


Two hundred Sly carriers were also ordered recently and 
will be shipped to Manila, Philippine Islands. 

The Oriel Cabinet Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., will soon 
build a two-story addition, 65 x 100 ft., estimated to cost 


$25,000 


Muskegon Heights, Mich., is to have a new manufac 
turing concern known as the Sectional Tire & Rubber Co. 
The promoter is G. W. Kitterman, inventor of the tire. The 
company will be capitalized at $50,000 and its plant will 
probably be located on Ninth Street, south of McKinney Ave- 
nue Final organization matters are now under way 

The plant and holdings of the Regal Motor Car Co., De- 
troit. will be sold at public auction soon by the Security 
Trust Co., receiver. Assets of the plant as a going concern 
have been appraised at $1,155,710.13, with liabilities of 
$631,990.82, of which $356,454.38 is secured by a trust mort- 
gage. 

The Advance-Rumely Co., Battle Creek, Mich., will man- 
ufacture 3000 oil-pull tractors this summer, as well as make 
boilers for the Shipping Board and continue its usual pro- 


gram of manufacture This means immediate employment 


of 50 more boilermakers and an addition of 800 mechanics 
The Monarch Governor Co., West Bethune Avenue, De- 
troit, has awarded contract for a one-story addition, 60 x 


75 ft., to cost $10,000 

The Lane Motor Truck Co., Mich., is 
ning to rearrange its plant for increased capacity. It is said 
that new equipment will be installed. L. W. Hamilton is 
treasurer general manager. 


Kalamazoo, plan 


and 





Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, April 29 


The machinery market is quiet. New inquiries and 


orders, largely for single machines, were light the past week, 
but considerable business is pending in inquiries that came 


out some time ago. The only large order reported is the 
sale of 39 screw machines by a local manufacturer to the 
Savage Arms Corporation. Several inquiries are pending 
for ore-handling equipment for blast-furnace yards. There 


is a good demand for locomotive cranes, on which deliveries 
are somewhat better than the fact that 
crane builders have completed shipment on a large Govern- 
months ago for locomotive 


recently, owing to 


ment order taken several cranes 
for France. 

F. S. Shields, president Milling 
has purchased the plant of the American Range & 
Co., 7000 Union Avenue. The name of the 
be changed to the American Foundry Co. It 


light gray iron castings, and will be used in part for 


Machine Co., 
Foundry 


Cleveland 


company will 


manufactures 


making 
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small castings for the Cleveland Milling Machine Co., and 
other companies with which Mr. Shields is associated 
The Parish & Bingham Co., Cleveland, will erect a build- 


ing, 129 x 144 ft., to be used as a 


department. 
The 


pleted and placed in operation a n 


hardening and pickling 


The contract has been placed. 


Morgan Engineering Co., Ohio, h 





com- 


Alliance, 


ichine shop for light work 





Which is a part of its new ordnance works. The company 
expects to have the plant entirely completed some time in 
May 

The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, has commenced the 
erection of a factory for machining S8-in. shells, for which 
this company recently took a large Government contract 

The Penn Mold Mfg. Co., Dover, Ohio, will enlaz 3 
plant by the erection of an addition 60 x 350 ft It is the 
intention to begin construction during the summet1 

The Sunray Stove Co., Delaware, Ohio, has increased 
capital stock from $75,000 to $125,000, and contemplate he 


erection of an addition. 


A new company, in which a number of Mansfield, O 
men are interested has purchased the New Jersey Car 
Spring & Rubber Co., Jersey City, N. J., which has been reor 
ganized, with G. W. Henne, general manager of the Mat eld 
Tire & Rubber Co. as president Fr. Haskell Smith, vice 
president and general manager; Charles Hoffman, secretar 
ind P. H. Stevens, treasurer 

Cin . ° 
incinnati 
CINCINNATI, April 29 

Orders for machine tools have slowed down, although th 
larger sized lathes are very much in demand and builders 
are unable to take on any more business at prese1 Boring 
and turning mills of SIZ are 1lsoO Wanted i ‘ 
all inquiries are from hops having Governme work 

While local illed labor scarce, the situation is not 
is acute as in ma ( er industrial centers Time books 
of nearly all machine-tool companies, however show 
hat over 60 per t of the men no emploved were no 
on the rolls at this time last year This changing of forces 


Was partly caused by a large number of 


while shipbuilding and cther Government plants have drawn 


heavily on the local supply of experienced 





Housing conditions cause no trouble in Cincinnat but 
both Hamilton and Dayton, Ohio, are having hard work in 
solving the problen An experiment is under way in Ham- 
ilton which is expected to relieve the situation The Home 
Building Co. has been incorporated, with $250,000 capital 





stock, and will make a specialty of homes for workingmen 
to be sold on easy payments 

The United States Electrical Tool Co., Cincinnat has 
awarded contract for an addition to its plant on West Sixth 
Street 

T he American Valve & Meter Co Cincinnati, conten 
plates building an addition to its plant on Springs Grove 
Avenue 

The United Paper Can Co., Cincinnati, has been incor 
porated with $15,000 capital stock b Arthur A. Taylo 
and others. Only a small amount of special equipment 


be required 
John H 


removing its 


that the 
contemplates 
Norwood 


McGowan P 


Central 


It is reported imp Co., Cin- 


cinnati, plant on Avenue 


to a site in 
The 


tract to 


Cincinnati Gear Co., Cincinnati, has awarded cor 


the H. C 
steel addition 


Hazen Contracting Co., for a brick and 


to its plant on Reading Road, 50 x 100 ft 


The Cincinnati Ball Crank Co., Oakley-Cincinnati, has 


taken out permit for an addition to its plant estimated to 


$25 000 


cost $3 


Beninghofen Co 


The Shuler & 
an extension to its 


Hamilton, Ohio, will build 


power plant Practically all additiona 


equipment has been purchased 


The Miami Tool & Die Co., Dayton, Ohio, has increased 
its capital stock from $35,000 to $100,000 and will increase 
the capacity of its plant. 

The Xenia Saw Co., Xenia, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with $15,000 capital stock by Frank L. Johnson and others 
Nothing is known as to manufacturing plans 

The Miller Machine & Tool Co., Bryan, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital stock Charles | Miller 
is one of the principal incorporators ° 

The W. E. Lamneck Co., Columbus, Ohio s negot ting 
for the purchase of the Eclipse Foundry Co.'s plant at Wells 
ton, Ohio 

The Insurance Foundry Co., Covingtor Ky has in- 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $50,000 No addi 
tions are contemplated at present 

The Columbu Anvil & Forging Co Columbu con 
structing a power plant addition New equipment will be 
added that will increase its present output nearly of per 
cent. 

The United Paperboard Co., Urbana, Ohio, will rebuild 


recently destroved by fire 


The new addition to the plant of the Recording & Com- 
puting Machines Co., Dayton, will be 50 x 200 ft three 
stories, of reinforced concrete Work h begul! 

The Ohmer Fare Register Co., Dayton, has commenced 


work on an addition to its plant, 90 x 300 ft one tory, of 
brick and reinforced concrete 


The Columbus Conveyor Co., Columbus, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of automatic car loading and unloading equipment, is 
occupying its new plant at 518-520 Dublin Avenue 

The McDonald Foundry Co., 108 West Liberty Street, 


Columbus, will build a small addition to its plant 


The Central South 


LOUISVILLE, April 29 


Coppersmiths of Louisville who formerly depended on 
distilleries for business were hard hit by the Federal regu 
lations closing these plants until the end of the war A 
number of firms, however, are now making milk machinery 
The E. E. Rogers Co., Detroit, recently placed contracts 


with the Vendome Copper & 
and 


Brass Works, 
milk 


Ahlers & Gregoire 
other 
Ca 
& Brass 
Sherman, 


companies for evaporating machinery 
Thoben, secretary-treasurer of the Verdome 
Works, Louisville, has 


president, and 


Copper 
sold his interests to E. E 


has withdrawn from the company 


The Independent Brass Foundry, Louisville, which has 
been handling Government work, has received duplicate or- 
ders on several lots, and reports it has enough business 
booked to carry it into 1919. 


The Cook Stone Co., Hopkinsville, Ky., is in the market 


for electric drills, two 30. or 40-ton locomotives, and a steam 
shovel 
The Cover Coal Co., Piedmont, W. Va., is asking prices 


fan, cars and 

The John G 
on double cylinder, double drum hoisting engines, and vertical 
boilers, from 6 x 10 to 84 x 10 in 
or attachments for handling 

Walter E. Zoeller, St 
porated the Superior 


on engine, complete mining equipment 


Duncan Co., Knoxville, Tenn., is asking prices 


with slewing attachments 
derricks 


have 
with capital of $30,000 and 


Louis, and associates incor- 
Engine Co., 
headquarters at will manufacture 
Alvin B. Zoeller, 


also interested 


Louisville The company 
conveying apparatus 
and John E 


engines and 
ville, 


Louis 
Ulrich are 






April 29 

The Aeroplane Mfg. Co., Dewey 
with $150,000 capital by A. J. Poncelet and others to manu- 
facture aircraft. is in the market for band 
Saws, 


Safety organized 


isoline engines 


lathes, ete 





welding equipment, drills, presse 

Hoth Brothers, New will install 
worth of packing and refrigerating equipment to increase the 
capacity of their plant 


Orleans. about $35,000 


Carter & Thompson, 
$15,000 
mill at 


Lake Charles, La 
worth of equipment in a 
Vinton, La. 


will install about 


cotton gin, grits and rice 
Jesse Straten, Otterville 
$6,500 worth of 


, Mo., is in the 
light 


market for about 


electric and power generating equip 


ment 
The Crescent City Machine 
expend about 


& Mfg. C New Orleans, will 
$100,000 on equipment to increase its foundry, 


machine and boiler plant 

The C. S. C. Oil & Refining Co., Dunean, Okla capital 
$1,500,000, will equip an oil refinery with a daily capacity of 
3000 bbl. J. J. Cloughly, Ringling, Okla., is president, and 


Claude sell, Ardmore, Okla., general manager 


The Prairie Oil & Gas Co. will equip an oil pumping sta- 


tion at Paul’s Valley, Okla., requiring about $150,000 worth 
of machinery. 
The DeQueen Lumber Co., DeQueen, Ark., has been in- 


corporated withea 


Pike, W. C 


capital stock of $500,000 by E. Bertram 


Creason and others and will equip a plant 


The Traction Vending Machine Co 


Pine Bluff, Ark., has 


been organized with a capital of $100,000 by J. H. Mann. 
Jr., A. Z. Orto and others to manufacture vending machines 


The Rex Auto Supply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., has been 
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May 2, 


incorporated 
liams, J. A 


with a capital stock of $250,000 by B. F. Wil 


Burt, Jr., and others and will equip a plant to 


manufacture auto accessories and supplies 

The Climber Motor Corporation, Poteau, Okla., capital 
$100,000, C. E. F. Harris general manager, will erect four 
buildings for the manufacture of motor cars About $100 


000 worth of equipment 
Nashville, Ark., 


systems at a cost 


is planned 
will improve its water and sewage plant 
of about $114,500 for equipment, ete 
Blytheville, Ark., 
about $40,000 worth of equipment to its plant. 


The Blytheville Cooperage Co., will add 


Cc. D. Mitchell, Jackson, Miss., is reported in the market 
for hot water heaters, water tube boilers, compressors 
valves, boiler feed pumps and other equipment for the State 


Insane Asylum 

The Churn Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of churns 
new two-story 


Daisy Warne Avenue, St 
farm equipment, is building a 


Avenue to cost $45,000 


Louis 
and 
plant on Mary 


Texas 

AUSTIN, April 27 
Portland, 
to be 


The Columbia 
finishing plant at 
with the shipyards. 
from Portland. 


Spar Co., 


Beaumont, 


Ore., will construct a 


operated in connection 
The spars will be shipped to Beaumont 
The plant will be electrically operated 

The Oklahoma Producing & Refining Co. of America, with 


a capital stock of $25,000,000, has been granted a permit 
to do business in Texas. It has established headquarters 
in Fort Worth and it is reported plans the construction of 
a large oil refinery there. It will lay a system of pipe lines 


to connect the Oklahoma and central Texas oil fields with 


the plant 


California 


Los ANGELES, April 16 


The Southwestern Shipbuilding Co. Los Angeles, has 
hled plans for a one-story plate-punching shop, 90 x 450 ft 
at San Pedro Harbor, to cost about $12,000. The company 
proposes to commence the immediate erection of other build- 
ings and rush the plant 
tract 


tons, at a 


to completion. A Government con- 


has been secured for 10 steel vessels, each about 9500 
price $1,700,000 
to begin initial operations early in 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., San 
the company. 


said to be each. It is planned 
August Officials of the 


Francisco, are interested in 


The Staggard Radiator Co., Los Angeles, recently incor- 
porated, will erect a plant for the manufacture of radia- 
tors. It is understood that equipment will be purchased 


at an early date Horace A 
ested. 

a. 
Crocker Street, and 
ture of metal furniture 

The Ralph J 
shipbuilding plant on 
ingg a 
35 x 100 ft. 


The 


Cureton, Los Angeles, is inter- 


Davidson, Los Angeles, has leased property at 308 


will establish a plant for the manufac- 








Chandler Co., Los Angeles, 


Mormon Island, 


36 x 100 ft., 


operating a 
Pedro, is build- 
and 


San 


one-story addition, machine shop 


American Trench Gun Co., Los Angeles, has been 


incorporated, with a capital of $100,000, to manufacture 
guns and ammunition Wayne Abbott, Seal Beach: Clifford 
Cc. Gates and Earl V. Armstrong, Pasadena, are the incor- 


porators 
The Municipal Power Department, Los Angeles, is plan- 
ning for the 
plant in the near future, 
other plants of the city. 


construction of a new hydroelectric powe 


to be operated in connection with 
It will have a capacity of 20,000 hp., 
and is estimated to cost over $1,000,000. 


The Master Starfer Mfg. Co., 2201-5 South Main 
Los Angeles, has been organized to manufacture automobile 
starting equipment. F. M. 1215 North 


heads the 


Street, 
Berger, Broadway, 
company 

The Newport Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd., Los Angeles, 
has closed property on the 
proposes the 


negotiations for 
and 


bay front at 
immediate erection of 
works for the manufacture of steel-concrete vessels. 


Newport Beach, 


Plans 


have been prepared for an initial one-story shop building, 
50 x 350 ft., and the site is being surveyed for other struc- 
tures R. W. Jamison and Lloyd H. Coffman, Los Angeles, 


are interested. 


The Ever Rigid Auto Window Mfg. Co., 
leased a two-story factory at 


Los Angeles, has 
1017-19 South Figueroa Street, 


for the manufacture of a metal device for automobile win 
dows. William P. Manuel heads the company 
The Bannister Hydroelectric Co., Los Angeles, has been 


with a 
electric gage and 


incorporated, capital of $200,000, to manufacture an 
similar products. George R. and Robert 


B. Bannister and Perry H. Brown are the incorporators 
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The H. H. Glass Pattern Co., Los Angeles, has 
organized to operate pattern works at 949 North Main Street. 
BH: B. 1029 East Twenty-eighth Street, 
company. 


been 


Glass, heads the 


The Dunn Mfg. Co., Oxnard, manufacturer of tools and 
equipment for oil wells, has commenced the 


one-story addition 35 x 140 ft. 


erection of a 


The Los Angeles Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Los Ange- 
les, is planning for the construction of a drydock 540 ft. long 
and 8&0 ft. wide, and auxiliary shops, at a cost of over $1,000,- 
Oou, 


The Wire Wheel Corporation of America, Los Angeles, 
has been incorporated, with a capital of $10,000, by William 
Cc. Foley, Frank H. Moody and Byron C. Hanna. 


—. P Board of Trade, Bakers- 
field, is organizing a company to build a local cotton gin to 
about $15,000 


Burkey, secretary of the 


cost 


The Great Western Power Co., Oroville, is negotiating 
with the Government for the construction of a hydroelectric 
power plant, estimated to cost about $5,000,000. Headquar- 


ters of the company are at San Francisco. 

The F. & L. Repair Shop, 
ized to operate machine 
Street. William B 
heads the company 


Los Angeles, has been organ- 
repair works at 2210 South Main 


Foy, 631 East Twenty-fourth Street, 


The Concrete Construction Co., Los Angeles, is having 
plans prepared for its plant at Slauson and Boyle avenues, 
Huntington Park, which will comprise three one-story build- 
ings, 50 x 80 ft., 40 x 70 ft., and smaller, equipped to manu- 
facture reinforced-concrete units and slabs for house 
struction, with reinforcing of steel rods, wire mesh, etc 


R. C. Worden and Hugh W. Bryson head the company 


con- 


The Biltwell Co., Los Angeles, has been incorporated, 
with a capital of $100,000, to manufacture motor vehicles 
L. G. Martin, M. A. Leach and B. K. Smith are the incor- 


porators. 





The Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE, April 23 


Contracts held by Oregon and Washington shipyards call 
for delivery within the next few months of approximately 
150,000,000 ft. of ship timber which must be supplied by 
the fir mills. These mills also orders on hand for 
Atlantic and Gulf coast plants. Shipyards building wooden 
ships are receiving inquiries from foreign governments and 
foreign private companies for ships, which may ultimately 
be built. 


have 


The expected Federal ruling reducing the amount of steel 
used in the freight cars to be built will mean a tremendous 
benefit to the mills of this Car manufacturing 
plants are making strenuous efforts to get a share of the 
order for the 100,000 cars to be built. 


section. 


One local company 


is equipped to begin work immediately, and could produce 
twenty cars per day. 
The Sehrs Shipyards, Hadlock, Wash., plans to enlarge 


its plant to construct ocean-going vessels. It is understood 
some new equipment will be installed. 


Henry Hewitt, Sr., Tacoma, Wash., it is reported, plans 
the establishment of a yard on Chambers Creek for concrete 
ships. Treber «& Scheel, 


plans 


naval architects, are preparing 

The Interstate Engineering & United States Hydro-Carbon 
Co., Everett, Wash., has taken over the old Everett brewery, 
and will convert it plant for the construction of 
automatic hydrocarbon welding oil-gas machines, automatic 
welding machines for special work in shipyards, high-pressure 
tanks, and valves. Del W. 


into a 


compressors, drums Smith is 


assistant general 
The Everett Everett, will establish 
75 x 100 ft., to manufacture steel castings. 


manager. 
Steel Co., foundry 

The plant of the Chehalis Mfg. & Furniture Co., Chehalis 
Wash., was recently completely destroyed by fire 
loss of $110,000. C. O. Gingrich is president and manager 


with a 


The Northwest Chemical Co., Spokane, Was! contem- 
plates enlarging its plant and installing an electric power 
plant in the near future. 


The Cottage Grove Electric Co., 
install that will 
capacity 

The Friction Thresher Co., Great Falls, Mont., has 
organized, with a capital stock of $100,000, by A. C. Sanford, 
J. A. Phillips and John McKenzie. It is reported that a plant 
will be built. 


The Hofius Steel & Equipment Co., Seattle, will construct 
a frame locomotive shop, 40 x 60 ft., to cost $4,000 


Cottage Grove, Ore., will 


machinery more than double its present 


been 
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The American Line Materials Co., Tacoma, Wash., will 
erect a machine shop to cost $15,000 at Canal Street and 


St. Paul Avenue. 
The Coast 
of one-story machine shop. 
The W orks, 
Cecil H Bacon of Seattle, 
& Co The 
name, 


Shipbuilding Co., Portland, plans the erection 


Seattle, has been sold to 
with Glabraith, 


continued under the 


Westerman Iron 


formerly Bacon 


business will be same 


Four steamers, designed by J. W New York 
River Shipbuilding 
that 


Ishe rwood, 
are under construction by the Columbia 
Corporation, Portland It is 
rapid than on the vessel and 
creased longitudinal strength greater 
pacity on less weight of steel will allow 13 ships to be built 
with the same amount of steel required for 12 ordinary 


sels, 


construction is 
that the in 
deadweight ca- 


claimed 
more ordinary 


and 
ves- 


The Pedersen Shipbuilding Co., Seattle. has completed ne 
south of the Patterson-MacDonald 
shipyard, and work on the new plant will begin at once. The 
company plans to build full-powered wooden steamships and 


gotiations for a _ site 


has closed a contract with French interests for eight 3500-tor 
vessels. 

J. F. Duthie & Co., 
tract for 10 
diately 
ment 


Seattle, 


steel 


have been awarded a con 


§&800-ton steamships, and will imme- 


expend $200,000 for additional machinery and equip 


The Coast Engine Co., Seattle, is installing equipment for 
the manufacture of small lighting plants to be op- 


erated by heavy oil engines of 2% hp. 


electric 


It is understood that A 
tiania, Norway, is looking for a 
Sound district with a 
manufacture of marine engines 


Gulowsen of A. Gulowsen, Chris 


5-acre site in the Puget 


view of establishing a plant for the 


Pearne & Stone, Seattle, will add machine tool equipment 


for rebuilding second-hand marine engines 


Canada 
TORONTO, April 29 
Officials of the Dominion Steel 
Ont., that 
value of $2,500,000, 


Foundry Co., Hamilton, 
orders for forgings, to the 
This contract will 
and the 


announce American 


have been booked 


necessitate the erection of another installa- 
tion of new equipment, the present 


for the completion of British orders 


plant 


works being required 
Recently, large orders 
for locomotives, and miscellaneous equipment 
booked. The output has been sold for the remainder of the 
only sufficient reserved for orders 


Ground will be broken for the new plant almost immediately 


cars, were 


vear, space being local 


The Taylor Engineering Co., 


awarded 


Vancouver, B. C., has been 
contract for the cor 
dock to be built in the Vancouver at 
$750,000. It will be identical in design 
built a few years ago by the 
Co. of Honolulu, and will be 
4500 tons, but 


floating dry 
i cost of 


struction of a 
vicinity of 
with one which was 
Interisland Steam Navigation 
eapable of docking vessels 
ip to repairs will be 
tons W "— 


has been engaged to prepare the 


carried out or 
New 


vVesse Is 


York 


of a tonnage of 12,000 Donnelly, 


plans 
Construction is under way on the erection of an additior 
McDougall 


$16,000, and a machine shoy 


to the foundry of the Swedish Crucible 
Windsor (ont., to cost 


Steel Co., 


Avenue, 


to cost $10,000 R Io tasemal 1302 Penobscot Building 
Detroit, is architect 
Angus Prentice, 5 Toronto Street, Toronto, is in the mar- 


ket for an automatic shingle machine, one double-saw hin- 


gle edger, two shingle packing boxes or presses, counter- 
shafting, boxes, pulleys, belting, etc 

Milton & Prentiss, Traders’ Bank Building, Toronto, are 
in the market for two 250-hp. vertical steam engine 


The Town Council, Bienville, 
in May for 


C. Lessard, 4932 St 


will call for bids 
plant 


is engineer 


Quebec, 
machinery for a 
Valier Street, 


filtration 


The Crane Co., Ltd., 836 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, proposes to build a manufacturing plant at Lachine 
(Jue William J. Clarke care of the company s the irc} 
tect and engineer. 

The Dyrob Steel Tools, Ltd., Toronto, has heen incorpo- 


rated, with a capital stock of $100,000, by 
ley, Frederick C 


Dunlop and others, to manufactur 


Charles J. Bagu 


Dyer, 233 Ashworth Thomson 


machinery, etc 


Avenue 


tools, 


The National Rubber Heel Co. of Canada, Ltd., St. Catha- 
rines, Ontario, has been incorporated, with a ipital stock 
of $200,000, by John M. Ferguson, 26 Adelaide Street West, 


Joseph P. Walsh, Charles J 
ronto, to manufacture rubber goods, 


McLaughlin and others of To- 
tires, ete 

The Toronto Cabinet Co., Ltd., Toronto, has been 
porated, with a capital stock of $40,000, by Armond 


incor- 


White- 
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head, Robert J 
Kelley & Falco: 
facture cabinet 
The Manito 
been incorporat 
Thomas Kk Deacot 
B. Lyall 


of the 


secretary 


SAInG 


and fi 


foundry 


Ay 


Washingt 
specif 
structural 
May 


until 

provemel 
Lids 

count 


follows 


Class 550 
mills and saws 
$35,029.65 


part 
$40,980.93; 2 


Schedu 
Class Ss] 


Washing 


part, Item 12 to 20 eliminated 


t 
ton i? 


Schedule 4016, 


Ordnance 
Class 839, Washington, D 
chines—Bid 17, $4,499; 63, $3, 


$5,243; 160, $4,910; 208, $5,0 


Two radial 


Schedule 


Class 846, Washington, 

chines—Bid 17, $2,700; 

152, $1,673; 208, $2,712; 223, 

Yards and Docks 


Schedule 4039%, 


Class 854, f. a. s. steamship San One hoisting 


$3,470; 140, $4,170, 


Francisco 
engine—Bid 6, $3,918: 25, $3,453; 51, 
$3,970; 153, $3,175; 157, $3,600; 174, $2,880 

Class 855, f. a. s. steamship San 
$744; 25, $751, 
$795; 174, $475; 249, $575 


Francisco—One swinging 


51, $878; 77, $375 0, 


engine—Bid 6, $880 


$920; 153, 


Schedule 4031%, Ordnance 
D Cc One 
$1,911.50, 
Washington, D. C Two universal 
$2,300: 68, $2,270; 136, $1,896.50 


$2,143 


Class 856, 


Washington, 
$2,589: 136, 


universal grinding 


machine sid 63, $1,801; 208, $2,425 
Class 857, grinding 
machines—Bid 56, $1,786: 


144, $2,384; 


208 


Schedule 4036%, Ordnance 


Class 860, Two 


208, $3,972. 


Washington 
$3,794.75 and $4,266 


machines, milling—Bid 136, 


Schedule 4037%, Ordnance. 
Class 861, Mare Island—Two engine lathes—Bid 63, $7,553 
79, $9,637; 117, $7,452; 152, $9,293; 160 $7,781 
Class 862, Mare Island—One pipe-threading machine—Bid 
110, $461: 117, $703: 136, $515 and $770; 137, $240; 152, $856 


208, $1,139 $1,123 


$7,715: 260, 


260, 


Schedule 4074%, Construction and Repair 


Class 914, Boston—One band saw $284 
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$271.70; 136, 
$280: 262, $380 


$186.95, $150; 152, $271; 173, 


iss 915, Boston—One universal saw—Bid 16, 
152, $352; 173, $376.34; 176 


“4 $690.54 136, $393.75 


One hand 


> 136, 


planer—Bid 16, 
$345.80; 152, 


$480; 63, 
$300; 173, $326.26: 


3964%, Ordnance 


(one broaching machine Lid 


500 152. $1,520 173 $1,520, $1.47 


Steam Engineering 
tight workshop trucks—Bid 
10,0 134, $10,693.50 


and $3,940 


Ordnance 


sensitive drill 


presses—Bid 83 


106, $7, 11% no 


total 139, 


S10.S0S 197, $12,999 


numbers under which 


as follows 
America! ; cl ‘o.; 16, American 
ng Machinery ‘Oo i } \ i n y C¢ 
rerwood Mfg ‘ 36, ; rill Co 38 & 
M fs Cc Freight-Wheel Co 1 
Wim F 


Wood 


Couple-Gear 
Iror Work 56 Cincinnati Grinder Co 63, 


72, Henry Disston & Sons, Ince 77 


Driggs Mfg. Corporation: 85, Garvi: 
Garford Motor Truck Co.; 94, J. A. Fay & 

106, Hoefer Mfg. Co.; 110, 
117, Harron, 


12 Lapointe 


Greenfield Tap & Die 
Fran 
Motor Co 
Jarecki Mfg 


Rickard & McCone 
Machine Tool Co.; 134, 
ashingtor 136, Kemp Machinery Co.:; 137, 
%, Monarch Mach 


Landis Tool Co.: 


San 


inery Co.; 140, Lenher Engineering 
145, McCarthy Drill & Tool Cor 
152, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc 153, Mead- 
Mfg. Co 157, J. S. Mundy Hoisting Engine Co 
Motor Car Co 160, Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
Tool Co 173, D. Nast Mac 
Sembower, Inc 176, Machinery C 
Whitney Co.: 197 Machine Co 198, 
West Co.; 208, Sherritt & Stoer Co.; 220, Richard 

Winther Motor Truck Co.; 222, Swind 
Machinery Co.; 223, W. E. Shipley Machinery Co.; 236, Union 

Drill Co 249, Washington Iron Fred 
Ward & Son; 262, P. B. Yates Machine Co 265, Becker 
Milling Detroit Drill Co 


Packard 
National Twist Drill & inery 
- 174, Orr & 
177, Pratt & 
Rudolph & 


liver 
Sipy 


B. Sherman; 221, 


Twist Works 260, 


Machinery Co 271, 


Twist 


dreevevenesensenenseensannen +TCAOHONONOEDAGEOEO NOHO EI EOHEEOOOHORO AOS EORORROeROREOES: 


a 
| NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


eeneneneneeonenener 
> 


= 


Bronze 
Pamphlet 
Lynux 


Alloys.— Aluminum Castings Co., Cleveland 
Lists the advantages of using the 
line of alloys for 
castings 


company’s 
the production of brass and bronze 
These alloys are made in over 100 different stand- 
ard grades, all possessing individual physical 
different Mention is 
aluminum alloys known as Lynite. 


properties for 


castings also made of a group of 


Cireuit Breakers.—Roller-Smith Co., 233 Broadway, New 
York Bulletin No. 501 
description and 


Embodies an illustration, brief 
specification tables of a_ self- 
timing circuit breaker, which is provided with two types of 
control to permit the maximum continuous current 


condensed 


and the 
emergency overload trip values to be varied independently if 


desired. 


Ball Bearings.—Norma Co. of 
way, New York Folder 


America, 1790 Broad- 
Refers to the importance of select 
ing a bearing that will reduce friction and is provided with 
ample lubricating facilities for use in fractional 
The ways in 


horsepower 
motors which the company’s line of bearings 
meets the requirements of reduction of friction, freedom from 
vibration, silence in operation, accessibility, lubrication, ete., 


are briefly touched upon 


Electrical Equipment for Cement Mills.—Westinge- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Circular 
No. 7174 Devoted to the use of electric motors for driving 
various types of machinery employed in cement mills. The 


advantages of motor drive for this class of service and the 


East 


characteristics required by motors to give satisfaction, are 


briefly discussed and a number of views of motors in use are 


included 
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Serious War Problems Discussed 


(Continued from page 1141) 


Mr. Emery’s Inspiring Address 


James A. Emery, counsel of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, delivered an inspiring address en- 
titled, “New Lamps for Old.” He said that the German 
propaganda was the most insidious influence against 
the organization of thought in the United States for 
the tasks that lie before us. We should, he said, pro- 
tect men’s minds against the poison of false thought 
as we protect the body from the germs of disease. You 
may cure a headache with a simple remedy, but that 
may not cure the cause. Manufacturers may break 
strikes and men making seditious utterances from soap 
boxes may be thrust into jail, but these remedies will 
not strike at the root of the evil. Mr. Emery de- 
clared that the call of the hour is for educational ef- 
fort to cure men’s thoughts. If we keep right ideas in 
the public mind now, we will have right ideas with 
which to face the great tasks of the reconstruction 
period. He said: “Are we keeping the human touch? 
Our tasks must be thought out in human terms. Let 
us find out what is in these strange creeds that flow 
across the ocean that appeals to the minds of men.” 
Never in the time of man, said Mr. Emery, had minds 
been closed to schemes to divide the possessions of 
some for the benefit of others. The men to whom this 


doctrine appeals are usually those who blame some 
one else and not themselves for their failure. Another 
reason for the great advance in socialism, said Mr. 
Emery, is that every socialist is a missionary—he tries 
to make everybody else accept his creed. 

“Perhaps as employers we have overlooked our 
great responsibilities to our alien employees,” said Mr. 
Emery, “we had to shape their minds or some one else 
would do so. The future of America is secure only in 
the hands of Americans. What makes a man American 
is what he thinks. A man can be born on our soil and 
be almost alien to its traditions. The American Gov- 
ernment represents 140 years of tested Government 
theory. We cannot hope to keep it what it is unless we 
pay the price. We are not to push back the true cur- 
rents of reform, but to take the saddle and lead in 
thought for true reform. We read that the world is to 
be set afloat on a sea of social experiment. The men 
who have gone across to fight this great battle will not 
come back to become easy victims of such delusions. 
They will bring back to our life a thoughtfulness and 
conservativeness born of the great sacrifice we are 
being called upon to make. The man who had thought 
to make the world free must have first voice in what 
kind of a world this shall be. I look forward to a 
new spirit in the controlling forces of our political life.” 


The Employment of Women in Machine Shops 


A paper by W. A. Viall, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., on “Employment of Women in Indus- 
try,” was read. It was in part as follows: 

As you know, we manufacture not only machinery, 
which entails the ordinary machine-shop operations, but 
we also have our line of small tools and have manu- 
factured sewing machines for more than 50 years; so 
that the shop presented a variety of opportunities. I 
am well aware that many of our members have em- 
ployed women in their works in operations requiring 
a deftness of hand seldom or never attained by men, 
and our experience is offered as a suggestion as to how 
to start in, as stated above. 


Important Questions 


When we decided that it was necessary to add to our 
working force by the employment of women, the first 
question was as to where we could best employ them, 
what provision could we make to take care of them, 
and what hours should they work. As to the main 
points of operation, we decided that we would attempt 
to place them in considerable numbers in the small tool 
department, in the screw machine department and in the 
sewing machine department. This latter department is 
one where we do a large part of our small piece opera- 
tions, not only for our sewing machine work, but for 
work all over the factory, and has in it a good many 
milling machines, drill presses, etc. 

An essential in taking care of this class of help is 
that the proper dressing, rest and toilet rooms shall 
be provided. We have arranged such quarters as best 
we could in a factory that was not originally planned 
to employ this class of help. Rooms have been fitted, 
as conveniently located to the centers where the largest 
numbers were employed as we could get them; and 
while we have not gone into elaborate arrangements, 
we have attempted to have sufficient space, so that each 
can have her locker and there also is a room where 
luncheons can be eaten at noontime, for it is not con- 
ducive to good discipline to have them remain in the 
workrooms at noon. The rooms are equipped with 
luncheon armchairs. 

I believe it a most important thing that some woman 


shall be designated to have charge of each of these 
rooms. It is not necessary that she devote all of her 
time to this work, but she can at the same time have 
specific work to do and use such time as may be neces- 
sary to see that the room is properly taken care of and 
to answer such demands as may be made upon her by 
the women. It is an essential that this woman shall 
have the confidence of the others, and this means that 
she must be a woman to whom the others can go to 
obtain oftentimes help and advice in matters that are 
not necessarily strictly confined to business, as well as 
to those questions that are strictly business affairs. 

For employment purposes we fitted up a waiting- 
room for the women, with an entrance entirely sep- 
arated from that of the men. It is not advisable to 
compel women to wait with such a mixed crowd of men 
as is usually to be found in employment departments. 


The Question of Hours 


When it came to the question of hours it was decided 
that the 9-hr. day would be the schedule. These hours 
are from 7-11:45 and 1 to 5:15 daily except Saturdays, 
when they are 7 to 12. By closing the 15 minutes 
earlier at noontime the rush and the danger of bodily 
harm that are apt to occur despite all the efforts that 
are made to prevent such conditions, are avoided, and 
help in the discipline that must needs prevail if this 
method is to be employed successfully. 

We began to place the women in the departments 
indicated above, and we found that our work has helped 
by the attitude of the men. Perhaps the fact that we 
have not been placing these women in the works to 
throw out men who are employed by us has had a good 
deal to do with it. 

Having decided upon the departments in which the 
new help was to be employed the question of instruction 
was to be decided upon. The women were placed among 
the men, in the same way that the men were placed as 
beginners, and instruction was given by the men who 
were usually doing this work. 
found this method effective. 

While we employed these women upon an hourly 
base of wage during the period that they were being 


As a general rule we 
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instructed, as soon as they became at all proficient 
they were placed upon piece work. The period elapsing 
between their employment and their being placed upon 
piece work compared favorably with that needed by the 
men. The results were so satisfactory in the work upon 
which we first started them that we began to increase 
the field in which this help could be employed, so that 
we finally placed them in various parts of the works 
where their services have proven effective. In the screw 
machine department the women are running automatics 
and also hand machines. Up to this time they have 
made little or no progress in the way of setting up 
machines, but do their work in keeping the machines 
running and gauging the work in a manner that is 
satisfactory. 

They have been placed in tool rooms with greater 
and less degrees of satisfaction. Here it isn’t so much 
a question of ability as it is a question of the woman’s 
attitude toward her work and her fellow employers that 
makes for her efficiency. A toolroom is notably a place 
where visiting can be carried on, and it is incumbent 
upon the toolroom attendant as to whether this is 
encouraged or discouraged; so that this is‘a question 
of personal attitude and temperament of the attendant 
rather than of the job itself. We have placed some 
women on lathes, doing light work, and this again has 
proven a work that can well be done and is well within 
their capabilities. 

Various Kinds of Work 

Much could be said in detail as to the way that they 
are successfully working on various kinds of work, but 
I shall take your time only to enumerate them as fol- 
lows: 


Inspection, grinding, cylindrical as well as _ tool; 
lathes, screw machines, hand and automatic; small 
planing machines, hand lathes, doing polishing and 


hand tooling work; gear-cutting machines, blueprint 
room, stamping, filing, assembling of small tool parts 
and general bench work; all of those classes being well 
within the physical power and the ability of the aver- 
age women. We were also able to replace many of the 
shop clerks with women, a thing that is not so easy 
to do when there are no other women in the department. 
There is safety in numbers in a machine as well as in 
other departments of work, and the more the women 
can be placed together the better the general results. 

The success in employing women depends very 
largely upon the attitude of the foreman in the shops. 
In the departments where the foremen are particularly 
interested they impart to their sub-foremen the attitude 
that is to be observed toward the women, and those 
foremen who expect that the women are going to do 
well and push along the teaching obtain the results 
that they expect to get. 


Men and Women Compared 


The question arises in the minds of all, Are the 
women as successful in the work as the men? I feel 
that, in our works, the employment of women is in 
the new broom class. Not only on the part of the men 
who have the work to do is the result apt to be over- 
estimated, but a large number of women, coming as 
they have into our place appreciate that it is a new 
thing, and it is apt to create an attitude towards the 
work that does not allow one to form a true judgment 
as to results. Human nature is the same, whether in 
men or in women. We find those who are apt, inter- 
ested and desirous of doing the very best they can do, 
and there are those who are interested for a while and 
then want to move about. 

The question of turnover seemed to be very much 
less among the women than among the men for some 
time; but of late the percentage has become nearly as 
large. This has been due in part to the fact that some 
other factories are raising their wages to a better level, 
and also to the spirit that tends towards making changes 
as spring approaches. 

In days back the machine-shop would have been no 
place for women to work under any circumstances; but 
with the modern safety control accidents are reduced 
to a minimum. We insist upon all wearing a form of 
cap that will protect the hair, and those who work 
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among the machines must wear short sieeves. In our 
class of work the danger of the skirts being caught 
is not enough to demand the placing of all in uniform 
of the overall type, so that we have not followed the 
example of other employers in this respect. 

The question of employing women comes into a class 
of many other questions confronting us at the present 
time. It must be considered from the point of war 
necessity, and as to what is to be the result after the 
war can be well left until we are nearer that period than 
appears to be the case now. 

That women can do many of the machine-shop 
operations, and do them well, when the work is fitted 
for them, is beyond question. There are other opera- 
tions that we shall be forced into using women’s help 
upon for the reason that the work will have to be done 
and there will not be men for them. 

I think that all of us are able to look at this question 
in a large way, and while many of us have shops that 
are not fitted as they should be for the employment of 
women, with some thought and care they can be 
adapted in a way that they will be made comfortable 
and safe. 

I think that to the mind of every one comes the 
question, “What about the moral aspect?” As far as 
this goes I think that conditions are no worse in shops 
than they are on the main streets of our cities, and if 
the management will set its face strongly towards the 
repression of all indications of careless and undue 
familiarity on the part of the men a standard can be 
maintained that will be equal to the standard of any 
of the places where women are employed. 

It needs not words of mine to prove that women are 
valuable workers in the workshop. The experiences of 
foreign countries in normal times and of England, par- 
ticularly, in these abnormal times, have proved it. 

I feel that what I have said shows that it does not 
mean a revolutionizing of methods to make use of the 
services of women but even in plants not constructed 
for the employment of women provision can be made 
to insure such services being possible and helpful. Add 
to the arrangement of proper quarters for this help a 
careful planning for their oversight and a proper selec- 
tion of work to be done and we shall find it possible to 
make material additions when demand for men in serv- 
ice and in the heavier classes of work have so sorely 
crippled our industry. 


Walter Camp’s Message 


Walter Camp, who is rendering splendid service in 
the physical development of the National Army, spoke 
briefly at the banquet on the great importance of busi- 
ness men keeping themselves in the best physical condi- 
tion. Mr. Camp’s pamphlet showing the setting-up 
exercises which are in use in the training camps of the 
Army will be sent to any business man who applies for 
them. 

An interesting feature of the banquet was the intro- 
duction of soldiers of the British, Italian and French 
armies, who were, enthusiastically greeted. One of 
them, Lieut. Col. Francis Athill, of the British Re- 
cruiting Service, made a short and very earnest speech. 
He said that the co-operation of the Allies in the great 
cause had been brought about by mutual concessions, 
but the greatest sacrifice was made by General Per- 
shing who, after going to France with every right to 
expect that he would be at the head of a great Amer- 
ican army, turned the American soldiers over to Gen- 
eral Foch and with complete unselfishness said, “Use 
my soldiers wherever they will do the most good.” 

The retiring president of the association, W. H. 
Vandervoort, presided at the banquet, although suffer- 
ing from a severe cold which had made it necessary for 
him to absent himself from the business sessions of the 
convention. He served with Judge Taft as a member of 


the Industrial Labor Conference, whose deliberations 
resulted recently in the creation of the new War Labor 
Board, and spoke in terms of the highest praise of the 
great service which had been rendered the country by 
the ex-president. 

The music of the evening, including the singing of 
national songs, was patriotic throughout. 





